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THE LETTER. 


’T1s evening, in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ; Napoleon is rapidly approach- 
ing the zenith of his glory. Already has his 
name become a spell—a magic term of terror to 
continental Europe. A thousand brilliant lights 
are streaming from the Tuilleries. Never did 
the imperial palace, even in its “golden days of 
kings and courts,” present a scene so grand and 
imposing. Here are assembled, not only those 
Parisians most distinguished for science, belles- 
lettres and military skill, but many illustrious 
visitors from abroad, all eager to pay their hom- 
age to the bright, ascending star, that seems to 
preside over the destinies of nations and kings. 
Here may be seen the gifted, the talented, the 
wise, and the good. Orators, whose soul-stir- 
ting eloquence has held, spell-bound, thousands 
of charmed listeners ; artists, whose magic pen- 
cils have transferred to the canvass scenes that 
almost rival nature in her loveliness ; sculptors, 
who have chiselled the senseless marble into 
lifelike grace and beauty; and the worshipper 
of genius, whose whole life has been a poet’s 
dream, who sees in bright prospect and beauti- 
fal beings around him, only the realization of 
his own fairy views of angel sweetness and pu- 
rity. Here are stately dames and queenlike la- 
dies, magnificently attired with waving plumes 
and flowing robes, richly jewelled with precious 
gems and sparkling diamonds, reflecting the 
light from a hundred chandeliers. Here, too, 
are foreign —— polished courtiers, and 


gay cavaliers, whose elegant and varied cos- 
tumes enhance, if possible, the splendor of the 
scene. Rare exotics fill the spacious saloons 
with their fragrance and beauty ; soft strains of 
music come floating through the perfumed at- 
mosphere ; and all around combines to charm 
the eye, and lull the senses into sweet forgetful- 
ness of all but the reigning joyousness of the 
present hour. 

Still expectation sits on every countenance ; 
for he, the “hero of a hundred battles,” for 
whom this princely gathering hath assembled, is 
not yet announced, and all are eagerly antici- 
pating his entrance. At length the folding doors 
are thrown open ; the music pours forth in loud- 
er tones the favorite ‘‘March of Napoleon,” as 
he enters, accompanied by Josephine, and fol- 
lowed by a train of noble lords and ladies. The 
First Consul is elegantly though plainly dress- 
ed, wearing, as usual, no decorations, but the 
tri-colored sash, and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The dress of Josephine is a rich, white 
satin, with diamond ornaments; the costumes 
of both, by their simple elegance, presenting a 
singular contrast to the splendor and state by 
which they are surrounded. A murmur of ad- 
miration is circulated through the assembly at 
their entrance. 

As Josephine, with a grace peculiarly her own, 
receives the addresses of ‘her friends, for a mo- 
ment every eye, enraptured, follows her; but it 
is for a moment only. Fascinating as she ap- 
pears, the gaze lingers not long on her charms, 
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but turns to dwell on the more unobtrusive 
loveliness of the Mademoiselle Beauharnais, by 
whom she is immediately followed. If the ele- 
gance, grace and dignity of the mother com- 
mand admiration, the quiet simplicity of the 
daughter awakens a still deeper feeling in the 
breast. It would be impossible to imagine a 
more lovely being than the youthful daughter of 
the “peerless Josephine.” Her dress is even 
more strikingly distinguished for simplicity than 
that of the illustrious pair who precede her. 
She is simply attired in a plain white muslin 
robe, confined at the waist by a girdle of pearls. 
Her hair is loosely flowing in wavy luxuriance, 
over neck and shoulders of almost dazzling 
whiteness. As the thousand lights throw their 
full radiance over her, imparting to her bright 
brown curls a golden tinge, they seem to form a 
halo of light above her pure brow, and give an 
angelic expression to her sweet, benignant coun- 
tenance. She looks the impersonation of inno- 
cence, purity and love. The gaze is irresistibly 


arrested and riveted by a being so transcendently 
lovely. In spite of the more dazzling beauties 
in this unequalled scene of grace and elegance, 
she is the “admired of all admirers.” The most 
distinguished, the wisest and the best alike seek 
to be presented to her; while she alone, with 


her eyes modestly bent beneath their admiring 
gaze, seems wholly unconscious of the sensa- 
tion produced by her surpassing loveliness. 

So calm, collected and passionless does she 
appear amid this lively display of studied graces, 
animated looks and bright smiles, she seems 
some faultless piece of beautiful statuary ; and 
we are almost inclined to believe the fair being 
before us as superior to the passions and affec- 
tions of human nature, as we feel she must be to 
its frailties and sins. But when she raises her 
deep blue eyes, as the well known voice of Bour- 
rienne greets her ear, the illusion vanishes ; now 
her whole soul shines in her countenance. If 
the tones of flattery fall unheeded around her, 
those of affection possess for her a magic charm. 
How her face lights up with happiness at the 
sight of her tried and trusted friend ; with what 
frankness and childlike confidence she extends 
to him her hand. She utters no words, for she 
feels that her countenance expresses what she 
would ask more plainly than words can; and 
she knows that he will understand her. And he 
does understand thee, fair girl. The serious ex- 
pression of that mild, dignified countenance 
gives the negative to thy question. Fora mo- 
ment, a shade of disappointment passes over her 
brow, leaving it paler than before. Bourrienne, 
regarding her with a look in which tenderness, 
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pride and affection seem blended, inclines his” 
lips to her ears and whispers : 

“In the Gallery of Diana, behind the third 
statue.” 

Instantly a rich blush mantles her temples, 
neck and shoulders, and turning upon him a 
glance replete with the eloquence of gratitude 
and affection, she takes his proffered arm, and 
thus conducted, gracefully makes her way through 
the crowded assembly. As they make the cir- 
cuit of the grand saloons, they are followed by 
the admiring gaze of all; and not a few envy 
the courtly Bourrienne the high place which he 
evidently holds in the esteem of the fair being 
hanging on his arm; while he, apparently, re- 
gards her more with the affection of a father, 
than with the assiduous politeness of a cour- 
tier. 

Having reached the most retired nook of the 
farfamed “ gallery of a thousand statues,” he 
presents to her a letter, which she is evidently 
expecting ; for her hand is extended with trem- 
bling eagerness to receive it, even before it is 
proffered. As she essays to open the neatly 
folded sheet, her fair face is again radiant with 
the crimson glow which suffused it at the whis- 
pered words of him by her side. That telltale 
blush betrays thy secret, fair girl; and we are 
now at no loss to conjecture the purport of that 
mysterious whisper; nor are we in doubt re- 
specting the nature of the missive in thy hand. 
Ah! that, too, explains thy indifference to the 
admiration so lavishly bestowed upon thee. 
That sheet, which thou art so eagerly perusing, 
has been traced by the pen of one whom thou 
lovest with the warm first love of a pure, unso- 
phisticated heart. And never, surely, did holy, 
disinterested affection find a more exquisite and 
winning embodiment. An undefined feeling of 
sadness and pity mingles with the esteem and 
admiration of Bourrienne, as he watches the 
ever-varying expressions of her countenance, on 
which is instantly depicted every emotion of her 
soul. 

It is said that it is impossible for the mature 
and advanced in life to regard the seemingly un- 
alloyed happiness of the young, without feeling 
emotions of a mournful nature. Probably their 
own experience of the past gives them an insight 
into the future ; and they foresee the clouds that 
ere long must overshadow the bright sky of 
youth. Be this as it may, certain it is, Bour- 
rienne experienced something of this while re- 
garding Hortense Beauharnais, the youthful 
danghter of Josephine. As she prepared to fold 
the letter, after perusing it again and agein, he 
advances, and in kind tones, says : 
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“Well, mademoiselle, is your letter’ satisfac- 
ms more than satisfactory! A thousand 
thanks for the precious missive! Next to him- 
self, it is the most welcome; though at first I 
was so disappointed at not seeing him with you, 
that I felt as if nothing could compensate me.” 

“But does he not say that he shall be here 
soon ¢” 

“O, yes, he writes that he shall be in Paris in 
twenty-four hours, and then I shall see him. I 
shall count the moments until he arrives.” 

So saying, the now animated girl again takes 
the arm of Bourrienne, who evidently purposes 
to reconduct her to the grand drawing rooms ; 
but seeing his intention, Hortense entreats to 
be allowed a few moments for happy reflection, 
before returning to the gay scene which she has 
just left. Her kind conductor accordingly leads 
her to the high piazza, opening from the Payjl- 
ion of Flora, and overlooking the royal gardens. 
It is exactly the retreat she would have chosen 
in her present frame of mind. The scene har- 
monizes well with her feelings. In this lovely 
retired spot, she can indulge undisturbed in the 
happy visions conjured by the loved words she 
had just been perusing. Bourrienne has retired 
at a little distance, leaving her to the communion 
of her own bright dreams, with no witnesses but 
the bright stars and the full-orbed moon sailing 
in majestic beauty over her head, and gazing 
with calm, silent sympathy upon her. And 
here we, too, will leave her for the present, and 
return to the illustrious pair we have left in the 
grand saloons. 

The eagle glance of Napoleon had not failed 
to notice the withdrawal of Hortense with Bour- 
rienne, and he secretly rejoiced at it, feeling as- 
sured that Bourrienne, in whom he feels unlim- 
ited confidence, will do all in his power to for- 
ward the views entertained for her by Josephine 
and himself. It had been for some time the fa- 
vorite plan of Napoleon to unite in marriage 
the beautiful daughter of his wife with his 
brother Louis. In this scheme he was cordially 
joined by Josephine, who, with her characteristic 
conformity to his wishes, was even more anxious 
than himself for its consummation, notwithstand- 
ing she knew that her daughter had given her 
whole heart, with all its rich, warm affection, to 
Duroc, the handsomest and most gallant of Na- 
poleon’s aids, It had been recently whispered 
abroad, that the love which the Firs: Consul 
manifested for the beautifal Hortense was a 
guilty passion—that the danghter was likely to 
rival the mother in his affection. These reports 
had reached ‘the ear of Josephine; and she felt 


that they could in no’way be so effectually si- 
lenced as by this proposed union. In promoting 
this, she believed that she was acting for the 
good of all concerned. She thought it would 
be impossible for her daughter not to be happy 
if united to Louis, who so much resembled her 
idolized Napoleon. But she understood not the 
deep earnestness of her daughter’s character, 
nor the strength of her attachment to Duroc. 

Bourrienne was not only the devoted friend of 
the royal pair, but was warmly attached to the 
youthful lovers, who reciprocated his regard 
with unbounded confidence and esteem. He 
had been the friend and patron of Duroc for 
many years; while he felt all the love of a fa- 
ther for Mademoiselle Beauharnais. With sin- 
cere pleasure, he observed the attachment exist- 
ing between them. He had been the medium 
through which many a kind message and billet- 
doux had been transmitted; and his presence 
was ever welcomed by Hortense with hearifel: 
pleasure. On his arrival at the palace, a few 
hours before his interview with Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais, Napoleon had communicated to 
him his intention respecting her union with 
Louis. Bourrienne listened with silent regret, 
merely inclining his head when desired to lend 
his influence in favor of the alliance. As yet, 
nothing had been said to Hortense respecting 
the proposed union. If she had previously en- 
tertained any suspicions of the scheme, they had 
been entirely dispelled by the deportment of 
Louis himself, who, on a recent visit to the capi- 
tal, had manifested towards her nothing but the 
coldest indifference. 


THE PROPOSED ALLIANCE. 


We left Hortense on the piazza overhanging 
the royal gardens. Nothing could exceed the 
loveliness of the Scene spread out before her. 
For ages had the kings of France spared neither 
trouble nor expense to render these the most 
magnificent gardens of Europe. All that genius 
could invent, or royalty supply, had been lav- 
ished in adorning them. Pavilions, grottoes, 
temples and obelisks gleamed through the fuli- 
age of rare trees and shrubs, imported from all 
parts of the earth. The moon is high up in 
heaven, shining with a holy, beautifal light on 
all below ; silvering statues, cascades and foun- 
tains, and enhancing, if possible, the splendor 
of a scene which nature and art had long vied 
with each other in embellishing. 

As Hortense gazed upon the resplendent land- 
scape, @ pensive sadness usurped the place of 
the almost perfect happiness which she had just 
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experienced, and carried her back in imagination 
to the time when these enchanting walks were 
graced by one as young, innocent and beautiful 
as herself—the lovely but ill-starred Marie An- 
toinette. She remembered her sad fate, the 
mournful tragedy of her last days. She thought 
of her, newly arrived from Austria, a mirthful, 
light-hearted, impulsive girl, hardly emerged 
from childhood—sva queen of such traaccendent 
beauty that her subjects were almost delirious 
with admiration —a wife, possessing a heart 
grateful for the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
crowd; but still yearning for the love and sym- 
pathy of her royal consort, who alone seemed 
unmindful of her surpassing loveliness. 

“ Beautiful, ill-fated queen,” said Hortense, 
“unappreciated by him who should have loved 
and protected thee, until thy meek suffering un- 
der the cruel aspersions and persecutions of the 
populace, that had recently rent the air with thy 
praise, opened his eyes to thy unequalled grace 
and beauty. Who knows but my fate may be 
as sad as thine! Would I could raise the veil 
which hides the future from my view.” 

Hortense unconsciously uttered these last 
words aloud. Hardly had she pronounced them, 
ere she was startled by a voice immediately be- 
low the place where she stood, and looking over 
the balustrade, she beheld a female figure, clad 
in the picturesque garb of the French peasantry, 
gezing intently at her. As she turned her earn- 
est gaze upwards, she revealed a countenance of 
a marked and singular character, over which the 
moonbeams, playing through the trembling leaves 
of a neighboring aspen tree, cast a flickering 
light, enhancing its strange and fitful expression. 
The deep lines of her face seemed to be more 
the result of care and passion than of age, 
though the woman had evidently passed the 
meridian of life. 

“Lady,” said she, in a deep, low voice, “I 
have heard thy wish—thou wouldst know what 
Fate has in store for thee. I could unfold to 
thee much of thy future destiny ; but it will not 
be well for thee to know.” 

“©, tell me more!” cried Hortense, whose 
ardent and enthusiastic nature was strongly im- 
bued with the romance and superstition preva- 
lent at that time in France. 

“ Hist !” said the singular being, pointing to- 
wards Bourrienne, who was now approaching ; 
“not now. Meet me here to-morrow night, at 
this hour.” 

Saying this, she suddenly disappeared. 

Hortense silently permitted Bourrienne, who 
now stood by her side, to lead her away. But 


grand drawing rooms, she proceeded immedi- 
ately to her own apartments, where, having dis- 
missed her attendants, she gave herself up to 
the reflections which had been elicited by the 
strange incident of the evening. 

Not long, however, was she suffered to in- 
dulge in undisturbed musing. Soon after she 
had entered her room, a light tap was heard at 
the door, which was immediately opened, and 
Josephine entered her daughter’s apartment, as 
was frequently her wont before retiring for the 
night. Tenderly saluting Hortense, she said: 

“You seem unusually thoughtful this even- 
ing, my child; and I am happy to see you thus, 
for I have a subject to propose, to which I wish 
you to give earnest consideration. It is the 
wish of my honored husband—your more than 
father—that you should become the wife of his 
brother Louis. I need not add that his wish in 
this matter, as in all others, is mine also ; and I 
doubt not that my daughter’s sense of duty and 
love for her parents will lead her to conform 
cheerfully to our desires. You have seen Louis 
many times, and observed his excellent quali- 
ties ; and I think you must agree with us, that 
he is well calculated to make a kind and indul- 
gent husband to an affectionate and obedient 
wife.” 

Josephine uttered these words hurriedly, hard- 
ly daring to look at her daughter while she spoke. 
Receiving no answer, she raised her eyes, and 
was painfully startled by the mute look of an- 
guish which met her gaze. She was prepared 
for expostulations, entreaties and passionate 
tears ; but not for the speechless misery personi- 
fied before her. The kind heart of the mother 
was deeply moved. Tenderly encircling her 
daughter in her arms, and pressing her aching 
head upon her bosom, she talked long and earn- 
estly of the duty and expediency of acting in 
conformity with Napoleon’s wishes. 

Josephine spoke in the sweet, persuasive tones 
peculiar to herself—tones which ever proved re- 
sistless, even to the most indifferent. What 
wonder, then, that she succeeded in drawing 
from her daughter a half implied promise of 

submission. At length, in a mournful voice, 
tremulous with weeping, Hortense entreated to 
be left alone, for the present, to reflect upon a 
proposition so fraught with misery to her future 
life. Josephine, with a heart wrung with con- 
tending emotions, reluctantly rose and left the 
room. 
When Hortense found herself again alone, she 
gave way to the most passionate grief. She 
thought of her betrothal to Duroc—a betrothal 


imstead of rejoining the gay assembly in the 


sanctioned by both Napoleon and her mother ; 
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and she dwelt upon their injustice, in thus seek- 
ing to dissolve the connection. Then she re- 
membered the expected visit of her lover—the 
anticipation of which, a few hours since, had 
filled her heart with hope and joy. Now, the 
idea of meeting him redoubled her unhappiness. 
She thought of the misery which he would ex- 
perience in learning the purpose of Napoleon 
respecting her; and sympathy for him mingled 
with her own sorrow. 

Josephine had eyer endeavored to inspire her 
children with love~and respect, amounting to 
awe, for Napoleon; and to instil into their 
minds principles of duty and unlimited obedi- 
ence towards him; and the idea of doing aught 
in opposition to the will of him, whose slightest 
request was her mother’s law, of him, at whose 
mandate nations bowed, never once entered her 
imagination. 

It was not until the morning light had begun 
to tinge the eastern horizon, that Hortense threw 
herself upon her couch to take the repose which 
she so much needed. After a short and troubled 
sleep, she awoke with a vague, indefinite feeling 
that some great calamity had befallen her. By 
degrees, a clearer recollection of the incidents of 
the preceding evening came over her mind, and 
she was again overwhelmed with uncontrollable 
sorrow. Soon after she arose she despatched a 
line to her mother, apologizing for not appearing 
at the morning meal, pleading as an excuse a 
severe headache, with which she was really suf- 
fering. In return, she received an affectionate 
note, advising her to remain in her own room 
through the day, delicately hinting that by so 
doing she could reflect upon the proposed alli- 
ance with Louis, while enjoying the repose she 
needed so much. 

Hortense passed the day in a state of the most 
feverish solicitude. As night approached, and 
the hour of Duroc’s coming drew nearer, her 
intense anxiety became almost insupportable. 
She longed for, yet dreaded, his arrival. At 
each sound heard in the court below, the palpi- 
tations of her heart increased to painful violence. 
But she was spared the misery of seeing him— 
Napoleon was too politic to allow the lovers to 
meet again until his scheme should have been 
fully consummated. Hardly had Duroc’s epistle, 
announcing his intended visit to Paris, been de- 
spatched, ere he was ordered abroad on a secret 
embassy, which would prevent his return to 
France for some months. 

As the evening advanced, Hortense recollected 
the mysterious request of the strange being who 
had so unexpectedly appeared to her the preced- 
ing evening in the gardens. Glancing hastily at 


her small, richly jewelled repeater—a recent gift 
from Napoleon—she found that the appointed 
hour had arrived. Hurriedly enveloping herself 
in her mantle, she left her apartment, traversed 
the long corridors, and descended the marble 
steps which led to the royal gardens. 


THE SYBIL. 


The night presented a fearful contrast to the 
calm beauty of the preceding evening. Black, 
vapory clouds were scudding over the heavens, 
alternately veiling and revealing the moon in 
quick succession. The wind sighed mournfully 
through the neighboring trees and shrubs, as if 
hymning the requiem of some departed spirit. 
It was an angry night—a night for superstition 
to conjure up fancied visions of spectre, phan 
tom and ghost. 

Hortense felt a chilling sensation of terror 
creep over her as she perceived the dark figure 
of the woman, who was apparently watching for 
her coming. Perceiving Hortense, she advanced 
towards her, and said : 

“ Lady, thou hast heeded my request. It is 
well, Thou wouldst know thy future lot. Al- 
ready have the clouds began to gather around 
thy path. Thy destiny is indeed a dark one! 
Seest thou yon star,” continued she, pointing 
mysteriously to a small luminary high in the 
distant horizon. “That is thy natal star. Look 
at it with me while I read thy fate: Thou wilt 
be a wife unloving and unloved ; thou wilt be a 
mother only to mourn that thou art one.” 

While she spoke, the star, at which Hortense 
was earnestly gazing, became obscured, and was 
lost to her sight. 

“Cease! O, in mercy, cease!” almost shriek- 
ed Hortense. “ Who art thou !—and how know- 
est thou these things ?” 

“Ask not wholam. It is sufficient for thee 
that I have watched over thee from thy infancy, 
that almost every act of thy life is known to me, 
that thy father and mother are equally objects of 
my watchful care.” 

As she said this, the interest of Hortense in- 
creased to a fearful intensity. Eagerly she en- 
treated to learn the fate of those who were dear 
to her. The pretended sybil pointed to another 
star higher up in the heavens, and said : 

“That is the star of thy mother’s nativity ; 
and higher still gleams the star of Napoleon. 
They are shining brightly now. But see!— 
those dark clouds are coming to envelope them 
in gloom.” 

Hortense looked as directed, and observed a 
dark mass of vapor driving rapidly toward 
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them. On it came, wrapping the star of Jose- 
phine in its black folds, but leaving Napoleon’s 
clear and bright in an open space of the deep 
vault above. 

As Hortense gazed upwards, a feeling akin to 
disappointment and regret stole over her. Why 
should the star of Napoleon continue to shine 
with increasing resplendence, while those of her 
mother and herself seemed to be forever lost in 
gloom? But ere she had time to ask the cause 
of this, the bright luminary shot from its sphere 
and fell rapidly towards the earth, leaving a long 
line of bluish light to mark its course. At this 
perfectly natural phenomenon, a superstitious 
awe, amounting to horror, took possession of the 
mind of Hortense. For a long time she remain- 
ed with her eyes riveted upwards ; then turning 
towards her companion, she asked, with great 
earnestness, if there was no way by which she 
could avert her predicted doom. 

“Yes,” replied the dark woman at her side ; 
“remain true to him to whom thou hast given 
thy heart. Heed not the counsel or commands 
of those who seek to wed thee-to one who loves 
thee not, else the house of Bonaparte will prove 
thy misery, as it surely will that of thy mother.” 

Having uttered these words, she turned and 
hastily left the spot. Hortense remained for 
some time after her departure, lost in a maze of 
mingled emotions of astonishment, terror and 
dread. Strange, unconnected thoughts were 
floating confusedly in her mind. She felt as if 
under the influence of some strong, invisible 
power, against which human resistance would be 
vain. Her spirit had endured to its utmost. A 
sensation of faintness stole over her senses, and 
she fell swooning to the earth. For a long time 
she remained in a state of unconsciousness. 
When she recovered, streaks of light had begun 
to tinge the east. With slow and trembling 
steps she again sought her chamber, to ponder 
anew upon the dark fate predicted for her. 

The dark woman, who had visited Hortense 
in such an inexplicable manner, was a Creole 
slave, who had come many years before from 
the island of Martinique. She was one of the 
numerous slaves born and reared on the Beau- 
harnais plantation of that island. She had 
come to Paris in the capacity of nurse to the 
infant Alexander, the former husband of Jose- 
phine, and father of Hortense. She was strong- 
ly attached to the family, regarding the infant 
under her care with an affection which remained 
unabated during his life. As one after another 
of the beloved family was led to the guillotine, 
during the awful Reign of Terror, this faithfal 
creature became gloomy and misanthropic, seem- 


ing to have no object in life but to watch in se- 
cret over the interests of the widow and children 
of her beloved master. 

When Josephine became the wife of Napole- 
on, she abandoned herself to grief, bordering on 
despair. She, somehow, seemed to have got the 
impression that the First Consul was one of the 
party that had caused the death of those whom 
she loved ; and the thoughts of his union with 
one who had been wedded to her master, dis- 
tracted her. She now withdygw her regard from 
the mother, and centered it wholly in the chil- 
dren, especially in Hortense, who strongly re- 
sembled her father. When it became whispered 
abroad that Napoleon sought to unite her to his 
brother Louis, this woman was determined to 
prevent the union if possible, and she knew of 
no way of effecting her object except by pursu- 
ing the course already narrated. She had some- 
time previous discovered a secret entrance into 
the royal gardens, through which she was wont 
to pass and watch Hortense, unseen by her. 
Here she had frequently seen Duroc ; and being 
well pleased with his elegant appearance, and 
graceful ease of manners, she felt that he, and 
he only, was worthy to possess the child of her 
solicitude. She was in the gardens watching as 
usual, on the evening in ‘which she is first intro- 
duced to the reader, and the remark of Hor- 
tense, “ Would I could raise the veil which 
hides the future from my view,” suggested to 
her the idea of feigning supernatural discern- 
ment. 

The alliance proposed by Napoleon for Mad- 
emoiselle Beauharnais, was no less distasteful to 
Louis than to herself. He, too, had long been 
attached with his whole soul to another—to a 
beautiful and accomplished lady, whom he had 
met in Italy. Napoleon was well aware of this ; 
but in his ambitious projects, he hesitated not to 
sunder the strongest ties of friendship, or to 
sacrifice the holiest affections of the human 
heart! The letters of the lovers were inter- 
cepted. The lady, led to believe that Louis had 
become indifferent to her, in a fit of pique en- 
gaged herself to one whom she never loved. 

Still, it was no easy matter to induce Louis to 
consent to the arrangement. However beautiful 
and fascinating Mademoiselle Beauharnais ap- 
peared to others, she excited no interest in him; 
and it was not until he learned that the lady of 
his heart was on the eve of being wedded te 
another, that he passively consented to the pro- 
posed union. It was then arranged that Louis 
should take up his residence at the royal palace 
until the consummation of his marriage. Here 
he might be seen wandering about in melan- 
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choly listlessness, seemingly the only one un- 
mindful of the great preparations going on for 
his nuptials. Since the supposed inconstancy 
of the chosen of his heart, the world had seem- 
ed a blank to him. He felt no interest in its 
cares or pleasures, and only sighed to be released 
from a life which had become insupportable to 
him. 

In the meantime, Hortense was beginning to 
look at the contemplated union with less aver- 
sion. Week after week had elapsed, and she 
had received no tidfhgs from Duroc, while her 
mother had neglected no opportunity for expa- 
tiating upon the advantages to be derived from 
acceding to the desire of Napoleon. She knew 
her daughter was ambitious, possessing a strong 
taste for grandeur, pageantry and power; and 
that promises of these would be more likely to 
reconcile her to the match than any attempt to 
render Louis more attractive to her for the pres- 
ent. She believed that were they only united, 


the amiable qualities of Louis could not fail to 
excite the esteem and admiration of Hortense ; 
which sentiments would be likely to inspire him 
with a similar regard for herself, and thus the 
union be productive of happiness to both. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more un- 
congenial pair than Louis and Hortense ; pos- 


sessing not a single feeling or taste in common, 
they never could have fancied each other, even 
had their affections not been previously engaged. 
Louis was of a sad, pensive nature, fond of re- 
tirement and study, with no desire for power 
and eminence, and wholly free from the ambition 
which so strongly characterized his brother, Na- 
poleon. Hortense, on the contrary, was lively 
and fascinating, fond of fashionable society and 
public amusements, delighting in fetes and 
splendid assemblies, similar to that in which she 
was first introduced to the reader. Napoleon, 
aware of her taste in this respect, was deter- 
mined that the marriage festival should exceed in 
splendor and magnificence all that earth had 
ever witnessed of regal pomp and grandeur. 
By degrees, Hortense became interested in the 
vast preparations for an event so fraught with 
weal or woe to herself. She half forgot that the 
time was rapidly drawing near when she would 
become the wife of one who regarded her with 
indifference, rot to say dislike. 

The day previous to that appointed for the 
marriage ceremony had arrived. The palace 
was filled with a brilliant assembly of distin- 
guished guests, convened from various parts of 
Europe, for the morrow’s festival. As the 
shades of evening closed around the Tuilleries, 
Hortense stole from the gay throng for a quiet 
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walk on the piazza overhanging the royal gar- 
dens. It had been a sultry day, which was now 
succeeded by a lowering evening. A dark cloud 
was seen rising rapidly in the west, from whose 
black folds a gleam of lightning occasionally 
flashed, followed by a peal of low muttered 
thunder. For weeks, Hortense had not allowed 
herself leisure for reflecting upon the peculiar 
circumstances under which she was placed. 
Now they rushed upon her mind with an over- 
whelming power—the hour, the place, the scene, 
all were calculated to revive them anew. She 
remembered, with fearful distinctness, her inter- 
view with the sybil, and the sad fate predicted 
for her. 

A fearful dread again took possession of her. 
She almost expected to behold the dark prophet- 
ess rise up from the earth beneath. Gazing in- 
tently upon the spot where the woman had last 
appeared, she descried a dark object approaching 
the place where she stood. ' 

“Lady,” said the sybil—for it proved to be 
she, “for weeks have I watched here for thy 
coming. I had begun to despair of seeing thee. 
I would again warn thee, daughter of Alexander 
Beauharnais, against becoming the wife of one 
whom thou canst never love. Think of the 
noble one who holds thy heart! Let him pos- 
sess thy hand, also. Marry into the house of 
Bonaparte, and thou wilt be wretched indeed, 
though surrounded by external splendor. How 
canst thou expect happiness, after having vio- 
lated the sacred pledge which binds thee to 
another? Hark!” she continued, as a loud peal 
of thunder from the cloud, which had now near- 
ly reached the zenith, startled both her auditor 
and herself; “even the voice of Heaven we 
against an alliance so unnatural !” 

Uttering these words in a solemn manner, the 
woman disappeared, and Hortense found herself 
again alone. 

For the first time, she fully realized her situa- 
tion—on the eve of marriage with one who de- 
sired her not for his bride ; about to pledge her- 
self to love and honor one whom she never had 
and never could regard with affection. A feel- 
ing akin to remorse took possession of her mind 
when she reflected upon the awful responsibility 
and sinfulness of the step that she was on the 
point of taking. Then came the remembrance 
of her lover, to whom she had solemnly be- 
trothed herself. Would anything justify her in 
thus proving false to him? It is true, he seemed 
to have forgotten her; still, circumstances be- 
yond his control might be the cause of his seem- 
ing neglect. She could learn nothing from his 
friend, Bourrienne, except that Duroc had left 
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France for an indefinite period of time. As 
these reflections came crowding through her 
mind, she half resolved to go to Napoleon, and 
entreat to be released from an alliance which 
could be productive of nothing but wretched- 
ness to both. But would such an appeal to him 
avail her aught? Would he be likely to swerve 
from his purpose, at this late hour, by anything 
that she could say? Most certainly not. By 
pursuing such a course she would only incur 
Napoleon’s displeasure, cause her mother much 
pain and disappointment, and afford a subject 
for wonder and gossip to the assembled guests. 
No; she must stay and bide the fate from which 
there seemed no appeal. She thought it useless 
to strive against a destiny which appeared to her 
inevitable. 


THE MARRIAGE. 


The bridal morn dawned, cheerless and gloomy, 
over the Tuilleries. The clouds of the preceding 
night yet lingered above, as if Heaven had inter- 
posed a veil to screen from his sight the dese- 
cration of his holiest ordinance for the happi- 
ness and purity of mankind. The thunder’s 
deep, low voice still uttered its angry mutter- 
ings among the far-off hills, as some mighty 
giant utters his denunciation while sullenly re- 
tiring from a scene, against which he has lifted 
his voice in vain. All nature seemed to have 
assumed the habiliments of mourning and woe— 
fitting garb for such uncongenial nuptials. 

At an early hour, Josephine repaired to her 
daughter’s apartments. She wished to converse 
with her, ere the interests and pleasures of the 
day should engross her attention, upon the im- 
portance of the step she was about to take. Jo- 
sephine was emphatically a good wife, and such 
she desired her daughter to be; but she knew 
that in order to meet and discharge faithfully the 
duties and responsibilities of married life, her 
child must be prepared for them. The sight of 
Hortense, however, drove the object of her visit 
from her mind. She felt shocked and grieved 
at the unlooked-for change which a few short 
hours had effected in her danghter’s appearance. 
Instead of finding her composed and compara- 
tively cheerful, as she had been during the past 
few weeks, she appeared nervous and agitated ; 
her countenance, pale as death, wore the fixed 
look of despair, always so painful to behold, 
especially in the young and beautiful. 

Josephine observed that Hortense still wore 
the dress of the preceding evening ; and glanc- 
ing towards her couch, she perceived, also, that 
that had not been disturbed. This, she conjec- 
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tured, was probably the cause of her daughter's 
apparent illness, and she could not forbear re- 
proving her for not seeking the repose so neces- 
sary to prepare her for the scenes of the day. With 
a look of anguish, Hortense entreated her moth- 
er not to reproach her for not sleeping away the 
few brief hours of liberty which yet remained, 
Josephine, disappointed and deeply pained, 
deemed it inexpedient to say more on the sub- 
ject. Rallying her own spirits, she endeavored 
to divert her daughter’s attention from the un- 
happy circumstances over which she was evi- 
dently brooding. Handing Hortense a small 
casket, she said : 

“TI bring you a magnificent present from my 
honored husband, who is to you the best of fa- 
thers, Are they not beautiful ?” she continued, 
opening the casket, and displaying a splendid 
set of diamonds. ‘‘ How grateful we ought to 
be for his great kindnesses to us, my dear child. 
Surely, the least we can do in return, is to con- 
form cheerfully to his requirements, especially 
when they are designed for our own happiness. 
Look!” added she, holding up as she spoke a 
bandeau, composed of diamonds of great value. 
“Is not this superb?” And advancing towards 
her daughter, and fastening it around her fair 
brow, she said: “There, my Hortense looks 
like a queen! Anda queen she shall be ere 
many months shall have passed over her head. 
Nay! turn not so incredulously away,” con- 
tinued Josephine, with assumed playfulness, 
“for Iam a true sybil, and you will acknowl- 
edge me such when you shall have realized the 
brilliant destiny I intend predicting for you.” 

Thus the mother talked to her sorrow-stricken 
child, though her own heart was wrung with an- 
guish all the while. 

Hortense understood and appreciated her 
mother’s kindriess, and would gladly have re- 
paid her withthe semblance of happiness ; but 
she felt it impossible to smile with a broken 
heart. Gratefully pressing her cold lips upon 
her mother’s brow, she signified in broken sen- 
tences her determination to submit with the 
best grace she could to what now seemed inevit- 
able. And with this unsatisfactory promise, 
Josephine was obliged to rest content. 

It had been arranged that the marriage cere- 
mony should take place at the church of Notre 
Dame, and rarely indeed had been witnessed, 
even within the walls of this world-renowned 
cathedral, so celebrated for imposing scenes and 
caremonies, an exhibition of such luxury and 
magnificence. Vain would it be to attempt a 
description of the pomp and grandeur displayed 
on this occasion. The church was filled with 


the most illustrious princes and nobles of Eu- 
rope, presenting a dazzling array of beauty and 
fashion, grand and imposing in the extreme. 
And amid this vast concourse of assembled 
grace and elegance, Louis Bonaparte and Hor- 
tense Beauharnais, the father and mother of the 
present emperor of France, stood up to be unit- 
edin marriage. Sad desecration of the holiest 
institute of the Most High! Heaven witnessed 
their vows, false though they were, and the re- 
cording angel registered them above, though 
tears of grief and pity bedewed the page 
which they were inscribed. ; 

The bride, though adorned with surpassing 
elegance, appeared pale and inanimate as sense- 
less marble. An expression of utter hopeless- 
ness seemed impressed upon her countenance. 
A sympathetic feeling of sadness pervaded the 
hearts of the grand assemblage. All were over- 
powered with the mournful pageantry of the 
occasion. The clouds without seemed to have 
cast their shadows dark and heavily over all 
within. 

Ere the marriage rite had concluded, a peal of 
thunder, louder than any that had preceded it, 
reverberated with a deep, rumbling sound among 
the columns and arches of the old cathedral. A 
perceptible shudder ran through the frame of the 
bride, and she would have fallen had she not 
supported herself by leaning against the altar, 
near which she stood. Louis perceiving her 
emotion, instinctively extended his hand for her 
support ; but she, unconsciously, recoiled from 
his touch. This movement was perceived, and 
never forgiven by the sensitive Louis. In after 
years it was again and again -recalled to mind 
when mutual friends attempted to effect a recon- 
ciliation between them. 

Months passed on. Napoleon had placed his 
brother Louis upon the throne of Holland ; and 
Hortense Was a queen. Thus was her mother’s 
prediction verified. But there was another pre- 
diction still ringing in her ears, which had been 
verified also. Bitterly, indeed, had she realized 
the truth of these words, “Thou wilt be a wife 
unloving and unloved.” Though surrounded 
with all the luxury and splendor that earth 
could bestow, she was wretched at heart. The 
cold indifference of Louis had changed to set- 
tled aversion ; while she, in return, cherished 
naught but unkindly feelings towards him. 
Thus both were made miserable; each imput- 
ing to the other the sole cause of the unhappi- 
ness. It was impossible for Napoleon and Jose- 
phine to witness their mutual discontent without 
deep self-reproach. In vain they endeavored to 
repair the deep wrongs they had caused. Napo- 
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leon conferred upon his brother unbounded hon- 
ors, and lavished upon him all the luxuries that 
wealth could command ; but all were insufficient 
to “minister to a mind diseased.” Even his 
kingly crown proved a burden to him, and he 
would gladly have resigned all his greatness for 
the quiet and retirement that he found so much 
more congenial to his nature. 

It was impossible for Hortense, energetic and 
ambitious as she was, to understand how the 
elevation of her. husband should thus prove @ 
source of unhappiness to him; and a feeling, 
allied to contempt, mingled with her dislike for 
one who evidently possessed neither the ability 
to appreciate his greatness, nor the courage to 
support it. In this unhappy state of affairs, 
Hortense became a mother. She had looked 
forward to this event with none of the yearnings 
of a mother’s heart. The fearful prophecy, 
“Thou wilt be a mother only to mourn that 
thou art one,” still sounded in her ears, and she 
anticipated the advent of her little one with feel- 
ings of dread instead of pleasure. But when 
the little stranger made its appearance, emotions 
new and delightful took possession of her soul. 
She felt that she had now an object to live for. 
In a transport of heartfelt bliss, she clasped the 
precious charge to her breast, and resolved to 
devote her whole existence to his care, in the 
pleasing hope that he wonld repay her devotion 
with the love which her heart so much yearned - 
for. 
The child, unlike the generality of offspring 
born of uncongenial parents, was a remarkably 
beautiful and interesting infant. At a very early 
age, he discovered a precocity of intellect and 
understanding truly wonderful. Hortense loved 
him with an intensity amounting to idolatry; 
while to the melancholy but affectionate Louis, 
he was scarcely less an object of devotion. The 
noble little fellow daily developed an increasing 
affection for both his parents. With a maturity 
beyond his age, he seemed to divine the unhappy 
relation existing between them, and essayed a 
hundred little childlike arts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. When receiving the caresses of Louis, he 
would say: ‘Do you love me, papa?” 

“ Yes, my darling,” the father would fervently 
reply, “I love my little son very, very dearly.” 

“ And mamma, too ?”’ the little prattler would 
add. “Do you love mamma?” 

Louis, top noble to equivocate where he could 
not answer in the affirmative, could only preserve 
a painful silence ; though, with a heart wrung 
with anguish, he would observe the tears well up 
in the deep, earnest eyes of his loving boy gs he 
waited for an answer. 
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When this lovely child was about sixteen 
months old, Napoleon, who was now emperor of 
France, paid a visit to his brother, in Holland. 
He had not scen his little nephew since his bap- 
tism, which had been celebrated with great pomp 
and splendor, and hence was not prepared for 
the change which a few months had effected. 
Instead of the infant he expected to see, he now 
beheld a child, beautiful as a cherub, coming to 
meet him. The emperor, ever fond of children, 
canght the darling boy in his arms, and impress- 
ed repeated kisses upon his rosy lips, while the 
little one, in sweetest accents, continued to lisp 
between his caresses, “ Dear, dear papa—I love 
you, dear papa.” 

Probably the child mistook him for his father, 
as Louis strongly resembled his brother, Napo- 
leon ; be that as it may, the emperor was de- 
lighted, and he determined from that moment to 
make the young prince his heir. He declared 
his intention to the happy Josephine, and the no 
less happy mother. Napoleon’s intense desire 
for an heir, to whom he could transmit the throne 
of France, had long been the subject of specula- 
tion and gossip throughout the realm. It was 
well known that all hopes of Josephine’s becom- 
ing again a mother had been relinquished, and 
dark hints were afloat of a contemplated divorce. 
These vague rumors had been breathed within 
hearing of the empress, and fearful forebodings 
of the future at times took possession of her 
mind. Now the declaration of her royal spouse 


relieved her mind of its apprehension, and she 


experienced a lightness of heart to which she 
had long been a stranger. 

Napoleon had now reached the highest pinna- 
cle of earthly grandeur, and his plan of adopting 
the little prince was extremely gratifying to Hor- 
tense, to whose boundless ambition allusion has 


already been made. In the meantime, the little 


one, upon whom so many hopes were centered, 
continued to improve in grace and beauty. 
Each day endeared him more and more to the 
hearts of his parents. With a perfect organiza- 
tion, both mental and physical, it seemed as if 
the little Napoleon was destined to realize the 
fondest anticipations entertained for him, But 
alas for the fallacy of human expectations ! 
The month of April, 1807, was drawing to a 
close. Hortense had been listening with delight- 
ed interest to the innocent prattle of her little, 
son, who had now nearly completed his fifth 
year, when his attendant came to remove him 
for the night. As he stood by his mother’s side, 
to receive the accustomed good-night kiss which 
she fondly imprinted again and again upon his 
sweet, upturned face, he said: 
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“Why do you never kiss dear, kind papa, as 
you do me?” 

“O, papa is not a little boy,” she answered, 
evasively. 

“Neither is Uncle Eugene a little boy,” per- 
sisted the child; “yet you kiss him when he is 
here.” 

With a gesture of impatience, the queen moth- 
er commanded the attendant to convey the child 
to bed. The little prince cast upon his mother 
a look replete with blended astonishment, grief 
and love, as he suffered himself to be taken 
away. It was the first time that Hortense had 
ever manifested even the shadow of displeasure 
towards her darling boy; and the pitiful expres- 
sion of his sad, little face, as he was carried from 
her sight, haunted her long afterwards. 

Before retiring for her night’s rest, she visited, 
as was her custom, the chamber of her child. 
Bending over his little couch, what was her hor- 
ror to find him suffering with a severe attack of 
the croup. In an agony of alarm, she aroused 
the attendants. Physicians were immediately 
summoned, and human skill was exerted to its 
utmost; but in vain. The little sufferer ap- 
peared to know intuitively that he was about to 
die, and be separated from his dear mother, and 
the incident of the evening seemed to dwell 
painfully in his mind. He would repeat, in 
touching accents: ~ 

“ You are not displeased with me, dear mam- 
ma? You do love me, do you not?” 


With heart-rending anguish, Hortense bent 


over her beloved boy, and assured him again 
and again of her love. Encircling the neck of 
his mother with one arm, he stretched out the 
other towards his father, and gasped : 

“ Kiss me, my dear father !” 


Louis bowed his head over his dying son, and 
wept the bitter tears that manhood only knows, — 


With an arm clasped around the neck of each 
parent, the lovely child breathed his last. 

In this position, crushed and subdued bya 
mutual bereavement, it seemed as if the time 
had arrived for a reconciliation between the fa- 
ther and mother. But each too proud to make 
the first concession, the fitting moment passed 
away, leaving them forever more widely es- 
tranged. The angel who had come to convey 
the soul of the little prince to its blissful abode, 
and had lingered pityingly at the sight, turned 
sorrowfally from the result. 

Louis and Hortense never recovered from the 
loss of their first born. Other sons were born 
to the royal pair ; but they possessed neither the 
beauty nor talents of the little Napoleon, who 
seemed to have united the virtues of both pa- 
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rents, unalloyed by their failings. The emperor 
could not be persuaded to adopt another in his 
stead. Thus,the premature death of this idol- 
ized child led immediately to the divorce and 
subsequent downfall of the greatest monarch of 
modern times. Louis now became more gloomy 
and melancholy than ever. Each day the regal 
pomp ahd ceremony of his elevation grew more 
irksome to him, and he determined to abdicate a 
throne on which he believed he should never 
have been placed. Hortense, who had never 
loved her husband, resolved to separate from 
him, since he could no longer retain the kingly 
crown for which alone she tolerated him. The 
ex-king, glad to be released from a companion 
who had never conduced to his happiness, pass- 
ed the few remaining years of his life in friend- 
less solitude. 

Embosomed among the picturesque hills of 
Switzerland, stands a lonely castle. High around 
it, the Alps, with Mount Blanc awful in its maj- 
esty, rear their lofty heads. To this secluded 
spot, Hortense retired, the unhappy victim of 
disappointed ambition. She had lived to wit- 
ness four sons, one after gnother, consigned to 
an early grave. One, only, remained to close 
her dying eyes—the present emperor of France. 
She has indeed been a “ mother only to mourn 
that she was one.” 

RUSSIAN COSTUME, 

The mass of the Russian population is clothed 

at a very small expense. Cotton trowsers 


tucked into high boots of half-dressed leather, 


& cotton shirt and a sheepskin coat, or coarse 
camlet caften bound round with a sash, consti- 
tute the whole outward man of the moojik, 
whose entire equipment may cost about ten rou- 
bles (30s.), the sheepskin being the most expen- 
sive article. Ten shillings would buy a com- 
mon female costume, which consists of a sarafan 


or long petticoat held by straps, which pass above 


the armsf}a chemise with sleeves extending 
nearly to the elbow, a kerchief over the head, a 
pair of shoes, and sometimes stockings, but 
more frequently strips of cotton or linen cloth, 

round the leg and foot; for out of-door 
wear,a quilted jacket is added to these, and, 
where circumstances will permit, a salope or 
long cloak in the German fashion. The sim- 


Plicity of their dress is not & matter of taste 
with these people, who, when they can afford it, 


are strongly addicted to finery; and it is amus- 
ing to observe the gradual transformation of the 
servant women, who, on coming into town to 
their first service, wear the village sarafan, but 
as their wages are paid and increased, assume 
the nemetzkoy mode (foreign fashion), and in- 
dulge extensively in cri — of a Res- 


in 
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Contentment gives ite own complexion to eve- 
ry day occurrences, and imparts light where oth- 
erwise there would be darkness. 


BY ©; G. DUNN. 


A garden arbor robed in flowers, 

Bends o’er a sleeping maiden ; 
Her cheek with rose is orient, 

Her face with smiles is laden. 
Such smiles have never tarnished been, 
By the artful brush of mortal sin; 
Such rose hath never felt the breath 
Of pale consumption—kin to death ; 
Her rose and smiles thus blending, seem 
The language of her passing dream. 


There are verses on her lips, 
From her tranquil heart they’ve stole, 
And they tell in numbers sweet, 
What is passing in the soul. 
Over her bosom moonbeams fall— 
Silver spirits, dreamy, thin, 
On her eyelids seem to play, 
And they strive to steal away 
The precious eyelight shut within. 
A sturlight cross her forehead lies, 
Waiting the opening of her eyes; 
And Venus peeps the rose-vines through, 
Just like a lover come to woo. 


Guardian angels near her stay, 

A-chasing danger far away; 

And though star-beams fall from the far-off skies, 
They ne’er can out-rival her maiden eyes. 


THE REFUGEES. 
A TALE OP THE HUGUENOTS. 


BY FRED. PERCY. 


Iw the year 183-, I was travelling over Germa- 
ny, and in my endeavors to find some novelty, I 
had avoided as much as possible the beaten track 
of tourists, when late one afternoon I plainly 


perceived that the sun would set before I could 
reach Arlon, which was the nearest town, I 


was unwilling, however, to bivouac for the night 
in the forests of Luxembourg, and pressing my 
horse forward, I soon came to a clearing under 
a high state of cultivation; grain of various 
kinds waved in the breeze, and a luxuriant kitch- 


en garden showed no inattentive hand, while 


beyond all, what was especially pleasing to me, 
a neat little cottage told of the comforts of a 
home. I immediately quickened my pace and 
knocked at a door covered with creeping vines 
and flowering shrubs, which knock was answer- 
ed by a hale old man whose appearance would 
give a good idea ofa military veteran ; of a tall 
and commanding figure, he united dignity with 
kindliness, and impressed one with a feeling of 
respect ;-with a keen eye of remarkable lustre, 
he scanned me in an instant, and at my request 


for a lodging for the night, he welcomed me 
with a cordiality that showed him to be sincere. 

The family to which I was then introduc- 
ed, consisted of the old man’s son and his wife, 
with a couple of rosy faced children ; there was 
little, however, to interest the casual observer, 
but as a wanderer in a strange country, I could 
not help noticing the universal cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirit throughout the circle, and 
the neat appearance of everything in this forest- 
home. Education, too, I found had not been 
neglected, and although it had been of the plain- 
est kind, yet it had given a sprightliness and ease 
to their conversation which I have rarely seen 
surpassed. I soon began an interchange of an- 
ecdote with the old man who had first greeted 
me, and while the rest listened with eager at- 
‘tention, I told him many incidents connected 
with the first settlers of this country, and their 
continued struggles with the Indians. I sketch- 
ed as well as I was able, the character of the 
Pilgrims, and related to him how they had come 
to Holland, and from thence had set sail for an 
unknown land, and at length I asked him if there 
was nothing new to be heard of in the haunted 
land of Germany. 

“O yes,” said he, “that is, if you consider 
Luxembourg a part of Germany, there is a his- 
tory connected with this very spot, of which I 
doubt if any travellers have heard; but perhaps 
so long a story would tire you ?” 

I expressed the great pleasure I should feel in 
anything he might relate, and he thus began : 

After the bloody massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, numerous families fled from France to the 
neighboring countries, where the demon of per- 
secution had not yet gained strength; those 
who could, crossed over into England, while 
others hid themselves in Switzerland and the 
states of Germany ; but by far the greater num- 
ber fled to the Netherlands, ready to defend their 
rights with those whom all Europe knew would 
never succumb to a tyrant. Among these refu- 
gées there was a Huguenot family in easy cir- 
cumstances, consisting of a father and mother, 
both of whom had passed the meridian of life, 
and their two sons anda daughter, accompanied 
by the husband and two children of the latter. 
These had made their way from the south of 
France, by concealing themselves among the 
thickly wooded districts of the border country to 
the outskirts of the forest of Ardenne, when the 
trials of the journey began to make sad work 
with the little party—hunger had often been ad- 
ded to their other troubles, and when they had 
come to within about a mile of this place, the 
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mother of the family fell sick and died, and there 
amid the sighing of the forest trees they buried 
her, and turned with saddened hearts to continue 
their journey. It did not last long, however, 
and after they had toiled through the thick wood 
— it was thicker than it is now—to this spot, the 
old man became exhausted, and seating himself 
on the ground, thus spoke: 

“« My children, it is a long time now since we 
left our beloved France, and although I much 
regret it, yet I feel that I shall never reach Bra- 
bant to which you all turn with longing eyes. I 
have thought of a plan, however, which I sub- 
mit to your judgment. The wicked Alva is now 
persecuting the patriots of the Netherlands, and 
if we continue our journey, we shall at last only 
meet with a fate perhaps worse than we have 
escaped; but here, in this forest we have peace, 
and with the blessing of God we can build a house 
unmolested by the quarrels of states, and above 
all, we shell be always near to your dear mother 
whom we have just buried. The great objec- 
tion to this, is, I know the approach of wintery, 
and the want of the necessaries of life, but there 
is certainly a month yet before the frost will set 
in, and by industry, with the aid of our little - 
savings, I think we may make this spot our 
home—at any rate, living or dying, we shall be 
free from the persecution of Rome and the 
inquisition.” 

There was silence for afew moments, and 
then with a cheerful assent, although with 
somewhat of a feeling of disappointment, the 
little family began to look about them to see 
what resources Nature had thrown in their way. 
An almost impenetrable forest was around them 
and the first thing to be attended to was a means 
of subsistence ; for this end, the two sons of the 
old man departed to reconnoitre the surrounding 
country, and if possible to buy some pgovisions 
that might last during the present emergency. 
After two days the young men returned and 
brought the intelligence that they were eight or 
ten miles from any town, and no one knew of 
their existence; in addition, they brought pro- 
visions for a week or more, and likewise seeds 
and grain for planting, and trusting to Provi- 
dence for the future, they set to work with 
manly hearts to build a dwelling. Trees were 
felled with which they built a log-house of com- 
fortable and spacious dimensions, and the space 
then cleared was the beginning of the little farm 
you see from the window. 

They worked steadily on till the frost set in, 
when they had just got used to this manner of 
life; and with the aid of a horse which they 
had bought at one of the neighboring towns, they 


had managed to collect a stock of provisions suf- 
ficient to keep them through the winter. They 
had to do all this, too, secretly, or under false 
appearances, for they could not tell friends from 
foes, and when spring opened, their numerous 
privations had rendered them weak and sickly, 
but with fresh courage they re-commenced their 
work, and soon had a larger space under culti- 
vation. From this time they began to succeed, 
and the next winter found them in comparatively 
comfortable circumstances. 

Years rolled by, and the little family had in- 
creased in prosperity and numbers by the birth 
of two more children; the two unmarried sons 
had gone to Holland to aid the patriots, and the 
enjoyments of a peaceful life were just beginning 
to be felt, when one day, Pierre, for that was the 
name of the old man’s son-in-law, brought the 
news that there was a gang of men at work about 
a mile off, building an immense edifice—he 
knew not for what purpose. Fear and anxiety 
then became for the first time the inmates of 
the family, but a continual watch was kept upon 
the workmen unknown to them. The eldest of 
the children made stealthy visits at irregular in- 
tervals, and brought home word how hard the 
men were driven, and how they were often visit- 
ed by a man of savage and disdainful demeanor, 
who ordered them about like so many animals. 
At last, after many months, the exterior of the 
castle, for so it turned out to be, was finished, 
and then the cumbrous furniture and stores were 
moved in; nothing more was seen outside the 
walls, but the busy work of building still went 
on within, and at night the drunken carousals 
of the men could be heard, while the existence 
of a Huguenot family so near was a secret. 

The man who had built this castle had been 
one of the numerous instruments in the hands 
of Catharine de Medici, whom she employed in 
her endeavors to extirminate all sects of Protes- 
tantism in France; he had held the rank of 
count, and was possessed of immense estates and 
hosts of underlings who were bound to him by 
feudal laws. Hewas of a gloomy and morose tem- 
perament, and persecuted the Protestants with 
even more ferocity than perhaps Catharine her- 
self, so much so that even his adherents shud- 
dered at his deeds of blood. This alarmed the 
queen, who requested him to forbear taking the 
part of executioner without her commands, which 
80 irritated him, that he determined to go and 
liye where he could do as he pleased. He ac- 
cordingly came to this place, as I have related 
to you, with the intention of passing an easy 
‘and selfish life ; it was rumored too, that he had 
killed his wife by his evil treatment, and he 
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sought by this means to bring forgetfulness to 
his mind, but be this as it may, he soon effected 
a change in the fortunes of the refugee Hu- 


Often, when Pierre and his sons were out 
among the trees, either cutting firewood or at- 
tending to their crops, a deer or wild boar would 
come across them, and often a young boar would 
farnish bacon for a month or so. Thus they 
continued to live very comfortably, when one 
day a green coated huntsman, followed by a 
pack of hounds suddenly broke through the con- 
fines of the wood, and much to his astonishment, 
he beheld for the first time the unknown neigh- 
bors of the count. Dismounting, he entered the 
cottage without knocking, and demanded who 
they were that had dared to trespass on his mas- 
ter’s land ¢ 

“We are no trespassers,” answered Pierre, 
starting to his feet with indignation, “and the 
next time you come here, you had better be 
more civil.” 

“Son,” said the old man, “let me answer;” 
and turning to the huntsman, he said: “ Tell 
your master that we are poor cottagers living 
by our own labor, and only wish to enjoy this 
little plot of ground in peace.” 

“Umph,” said the huntsman, with a sneer, 
and turning from the cottage, he rode off. 

What he said to his master is not known, but 
the next day the count came down with the 
blackest scowl on his face, and demanded of the 
old man, how he dared to occupy his land with- 
out permission, and invade his hunting-ground ? 

The old man replied with more warmth than 
he had shown for a long time : 

“ Sir count, it is now many years since we 
came to this spot, and I never knew that this 
forest belonged to any one; we have cleared 
and cultivated this position by our own industry, 
and all we ask and demand in the name of jus- 
tice, is, that we shall be unmolested in our own 
home.” 

“And do you,” replied the count, “‘ dare to de- 
mand in the name of justice, that which you 
have secretly appropriated? Pray, who are 
you, that you thus possess such audacity ?”” 

“We are freemen,” said the old man, “who, 
although not possessing such great riches as 
yourself, yet have inalienable rights that we will 
never surrender ; and little as you may think it, 
if you oppress us, you will find to your cost that 
right makes might.” 

“ We shall see,” replied the count, and mut- 
tering something about the insolence of beggars, 
he galloped off in a towering passion, and was 
soon lost}among the trees. Soon after, Pierre 
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returned home, to whom his ‘father related all 
that had passed. 

** What!” exclaimed the young man, “did 
the master of that brute of a huntsman dare to 
say such things to you? I wish I had been 
-here 

“It is well that you were not,”’ said his wife, 
* for I know that father has some plan of redress, 
which he waits to communicate to you.” 

“Thou hast conjectured rightly, my child,” 
said her father, “ and if I be not deceived, we 
-shallsoon hear something more from this haughty 
man—but hide yourself, Pierre, as you love me, 
conceal yourself instantly, and stir not on any 
account till I am again alone.” 

With a puzzled look the young man sprang 
up the loft, and with nervous anxiety, he heard 
three men walk into the room below, and by his 
voice, he recognized the same huntsman com- 
mence reading a paper which ran thus : 

“Know, all that dwell in this house, that it 
is the sovereign command of the count of R—, 
that all persons shall leave these premises within 
one month. The house and all the crops shall 
be left standing, and likewise nothing shall be 
taken away, except what each one can carry, as 
a penalty for trespass. Whoever shall not com- 
ply with this just command shall be thrown into 
prison for life.” 

“Your master,” said the old man to the 
huntsman, “has never told us by what right he 
possessed these lands, and unless he will show us 
his title-deeds, we will not retire; but if he per- 
sist in driving us from this house, tell him that 
we will fall no easy prey to his avarice, and per- 
haps may prove his conquerors by a power he 
little dreams of.” 

A loud laugh followed from the men, and 
they had hardly got out of the door, when Pierre 
dropped from the scuttle, and exclaimed : 

“Father, allow me to avenge the insults of 
those men ?” 

“No, no, my son,” said the old man, “‘it is 
not yet time.” 

“ But when will it be time? and what is that 
power of which you spoke ?” 

“ Calm yourself, Pierre,” said his father, “and 
I will explain my words. You know you have 
two brothers in the army of the Netherlands, 
who have some command there, and from all I 
can hear, they are beloved and respected by 
‘their followers. Now asl perceive from this 
count’s appearance and manner, he is determined 
to drive us hence in a state of utter destitution, 
so that he may become the sole possessor of this 
forest, to which 1 cannot believe he has any 
right. I feel very confdent, too, that by caution 


and perseverance we may make this man our 
prisoner, which justice to yourself and your 
young family demands, if he should persist in 
carrying out his avaricious designs. I shall en- 
deavor to avoid any open rupture, however, if 
possible, but it is well to have our plans arranged 
beforehand, and what I have thought of is this; 

“ Your son Jaques is shrewd beyond his years, 
and I propose that he should immediately set off 
secretly for the camp, and finding out his uncles 
tell them our position, and request them to come 
here with a few picked men, and await the time 
of action. I know that it will be hard,for you 
to send your son on such a perilous errand, and 
you will be eager to take upon yourself the 
duty, but then you would leave your family with- 
out a protector, and besides your appearance 
would excite suspicion. However, I leave it 
with you to decide, and if you are willing, we 
willeall the boy and see what he says to trying 
his first adventure in the world.” 

“ Although only your son by marriage,” an- 
swered Pierre, “ yet I feel every day more and 
more your kindly consideration and affection for 
me, and as you say, it will be hard parting with 
Jaques, yet I feel that it is best to confide every- 
thing to your better judgment, and from this 
time I hope to be more obedient to your wishes, 
especially in the present trial.” a 

“JT thank you sincerely,” said his father, “ for 
your confidence, and I hope before long to show 
you that it is not misplaced ;” and turning to his 
grandson who stood near him, he continued : 

“ Jaques, my boy, would you like togo onan 
adventure ?” 

“O, yes, grandpa,” answered he, his eyes 
sparkling with joy. 

“ Well then,” said his grandfather, “I wish 
you to go to Holland, for the safety of your 
father and mother and brother and sisters,” and 
from this he told him of the threat of the count, 
and sketched for him the following plan to thwart 
it. He was to go to Holland in the disguise of 
& mendicant, and seeking out his uncles, which 
it was hoped he could do by cautious perseverance, 
he was to relate to them how matters stood, and 
tell them that it was the wish of their father 
that they should return home with about a score 
of men if possible, and concealing these as they 
might think best, to come alone to him to decide 
upon a plan of action. 

That very day Jaques set off with a buoyant 
heart, and after some days found his uncles, who 
returned in about twenty days, and told their 
father that there were thirty men sgattered 
among the nearest towns, ready to give their aid 
in any undertaking. Without recounting the 
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numerous methods that were discussed, I will 
only relate ho carried their final deci- 
sion into execution. 

The day before the month was up, the old man 
called at the count’s castle, and having obtained 
an audience, he thus addressed him : 

“Sir count, it now lacks but one day, as you 
are doubtless aware, of the time when your 

othreat of driving us from our home is to take 
effect, and I have now come to see if your inten- 
tions are not changed, or whether you mean to 
carry your menace into execution, for I can 
hardly believe that one so rich and powerful 
would force a helpless family to beggary and 
starvation.” 

“Old man,” replied the count, “you have 
already heard my decision, which I swear I will 
notalter ; you have invaded my hunting-grounds, 
and destroyed one of the finest spots of the 
forest.” 

“We have not invaded your hunting- 
grounds,” said his visitor, “ unless you owned 
the land before you came here—and can you 
show me your title-deed ?” 

“ Slave !” said the count, in a towering pas- 
sion, ‘do you dare to bandy words with me? 
Get you gone; and as true as you are found in 
these woods by sunset to-morrow, I swear that 
my dungeons shall forever silence your in- 
solence.” 

The old man retired where he found his 
three sons awaiting him in eager expectation ; 
he told them that the count was inexorable, and 
that cither he or they must conquer, when they 
set about bringing their previously arranged plan 
into operation. For the rest of the day Pierre’s 
wife and her father, with her two little daughters 
remained at home, where we will leave them for 
the present, and look afver the rest of the family. 

. Towards dusk a company of thirty men, fully 
armed and likewise carrying short nooses, 
stealthily approached the trees around the en- 
trance of the castle, and scattering themselves 
about, they stood behind certain trees, around 
which they drew a ring of chalk. The youngest 
son of Pierre then walked over the drawbridge, 
which according to custom was down in the day, 
and began irritating the porter by making sport 
and jeering at him, until the man suddenly 
jumped up and pursued him ; at this the boy ran 
in and out among the trees, till ne came to a 
chalked one, when down tumbled the porter, and 
quick as thought, two men gagged dtid bound 
him and carried him to a distance. 

This was hardly done, when two more servants 
of the count came out to see that all was safe 

or the night, but not seeing the porter anywhere, 


and perceiving the gate left open, they began to 
look about for the reason, when Jaques stealing 
up behind them, struck one in the ribs, and 
snatching the cap of the other, ran off as his 
brother had done before. Following their first 
impulse, the men ran after him, and after a short 
chase, they too were pulled down, gagged, bound 
and carried off. All this was done in silence, 
and the men under Pierre and his brothers 
watched the gate till quite dark, but no one came 
to shut it, and gradually they all closed in, and 
entering in a body, they raised the drawbridge 
behind them. Softly they threaded one passage 
afver another, till they came to the rooms of the 
count’s vassals; these they entered, and after 
some skirmishing they succeeded in binding 
nearly the whole of the castle’s half-intoxicated 
inmates, whom they bolted into their own dan- 
geons. They next ascended the massive stairs 
of oak, and went through one hall after another 
without meeting a soul, and having searched 
every room they could find, they were about to 
give up in despair of finding the count, when 
their eyes fell upon a door, which was different 
from any door they had yet passed, in being 
locked ; it was locked too on the inside, and to 
break this down would have aroused all who 
were beyond, they knew not how many. But 
by boring holes all round the lock, they easily 
gained entrance to what was the armory, where 
to their amazement, they found no other door, 
nor window, nor a single living thing, although 
the key was left in the lock. With scarcely a 
sound they crawled about the floor, pressing 
every foot of it with their hands and knees, and 
groups went round and round the hall lifting the 
tapestry, locking into all corners, and trying 
every panel, till at last their patience was reward- 
ed by finding one that yielded somewhat to the 
touch, but which would neither move upwards 
downwards nor sideways. Just then one of the 
party dropped a sword which fvll clattering on 
the floor, when the flash of a light was seen at 
the bottom of the panel, and the smothered 
rattling of arms was heard inside; in an instant 
a battleaxe broke open an entrance, through 
which they rushed, and upsetting aman who was 
buckling on his armor, a fierce scuffle commenced. 
This may have lasted for a minute or so, when 
Pierre recognized in the man they had secured, 
his old enemy the huntsman. When silence 
was again restored, they listened for any sound 
they might hear; but all was still, and contin- 
uing on in silence through a new set of rooms 
and passages and up another flight of stairs, they 
came to another door locked as the one below. 
The gimlet again gave them entrance, when 
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they saw the count so long sought after, just as 
he was jumping out of bed to seize his sword, 
but before he could hardly exclaim—“ Slaves! 
how dare”—he was thrown down, gagged and 
bound like all his servants. 

This room was searched in the same manner 
as the armory, and as they approached the walls, 
the count’s face betokened extreme fear and 
alarm, which only increased their watchfulness, 
and at length pushing aside a panel, a cold, 
earthy smell came up the dark and narrow 
stairs that were exposed to view. Leaving a 
guard behind them as they had done all along, a 
party with torches descended to a subterranean 
gallery, with small apertures at either end for 
the admission of light and air, where were cells 
on both sides, but all open except one, which 
was doubly locked ; this they broke open, and to 
their horror they saw a young and beautiful 
woman who had fainted through excess of fear. 

~The old man’s eldest son was the first to enter, 
and taking her up, with the assistance of one of 
the men, he carried her up the stairs, and through 
the mazes of the castle, and departed for the 
cottage. 

Those leftin the castle continued their search, 
but found nothing more ; the three men they had 
first taken were brought in from the wood, and 
locked up with the rest, over whom a guard was 
placed all night; the count and huntsman were 
likewise strictly guarded, and after their long 
service, the men made themselves merry over the 
contents of the larder, and the night wore away. 
In the morning Pierre went to the cottage to 
see how things were, when his wife told him the 
story of the young woman they had rescued, 
who had revived enough to relate it to them. 
She had been captured, and carried off by the 
count when on a hunting excursion in Brabant 
but a few weeks before ; he had brought her to 
his castle, and endeavored to coax her to become 
his wife, which she had steadily refused to do, 
until losing all patience, he had locked her in 
the cell the day before they entered the castle, 
and had sworn to starve her to submission. 
Her father and mother were still living in Bra- 
bant, of the name of Nottoberg, and she prayed 
to be taken to them as soon as possible. 

It so happened that this family was known to 
one of the men, and it was decided that the 
count and all his retinue should be taken to 
Brabant, and be given up to Nottoberg as pris- 
oners of war, whom they had especially injur- 
ed. A thorough search was again made through- 
out the castle, and as both Pierre and his father 
preferred to live in their humble cottage, the 
whole wealth of the count was given up to the 


soldiers, except so much furniture and other 
articles as the Huguenot famiyy selected for their 
own use. Every one of the men received a new 
suit of armor, and as much booty as they could 
carry off ; all the doors and panels were knocked 
through, and every floor torn up, and after they 
had satisfied themselves that everything was re- 
moved, they set the castle on fire that it might 
never be inhabited by any other tyrant, or be the 
prison for inoffensive men. 

Pierre with his wife and children remained 
with the old man in their forest-home, while 
from the smoking ruins of the castle his brothers 
conveyed the daughter of Nottoberg to Brabant, 
followed by their men who guarded their prison- 
ers. Great was the rejoicing at the house of 
Nottoberg, when his long lost daughter was re- 
turned to him, and the festivities, too, were 
mingled with a marriage ceremony, for as a very 
natural consequence, during the long journey the 
deliverer of the young and beautiful heiress be- 
came her lover, and at its close her husband. 
His brother returned to the army, and soon rose 
to a high rank, while the count with his vassals 
was set to work as state-prisoners on the dikes 
of Holland, where it is said that after a few 
years he got killed in a duel with a fellow-work- 
man. The little Huguenot family prospered in 
the forest, and although the old man received 
many warm invitations from his son to come 
and live in Brabant, yet he preferred to stay in 
his adopted home, where after many years of 
peacefal tranquillity, he died. 


“And has this spot been inhabited ever since ?” 
said I. 

“Yes,” said my host, “and that too by the 
descendants of that same Huguenot family, of 
whom Iam one, Jaques, not many years after 
the incidents I have related, married and built 
this cottage, which, although seemingly of wood, 
is built of the stones from the castle, and has 
ever since been the home of some one of his de- 
scendants. The ruins of the castle consist now 
of nothing but an uneven piece of ground, but 
which I shall be happy to show you in the 
morning.” 

I thanked him and retire§ for the night. In 
the morning I was up betimes, and visited with 
my host the foundations of the castle’s walls, 
which were in the state he had described to me, 
and as I rode off I could not help feeling for- 
tunate in having obtained a new legend far 
from the banks of the Rhine. 


Perfect love reposes on the object of its choice 


like the halcyon on the wave, and the air of 


heaven is around it! 
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THE SCARLET SPECTRE. 


HAPPINESS. 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


Is it found ‘neath the sunny Italian skies, 
Or in beautiful fairy-like dells? 
Where the air is all scented with sweet perfumes, 
That enchant and bewitch with their spells? 
It is not there. 


Is it found in the homes of the rich and great— 
Where fashion holds iron sway? 
Where music is heard, and sweet faces seen, 
From which sorrow and care flee away? 
It is not there. 


Is it found on the ocean’s yielding flood, 
When its bosom is calm and serene? 
And the vessel glides nobly, proudly on, 
Like a beautiful, stately queen? 
It is not there. 


Is it found in the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Where industry and care reside? 
Far, far from the busy, deceitful whirl 
Of ambition’s foaming tide? 
It is not there. 


You may seek it in vain, the wide world o’er, 
Search each mansion and lowly cot; 
It will fly from your grasp, yet you'll hope to find 
The sunny and favored spot. 
But it is not here. 


’Tis a blossom that blooms beyond the sky— 
Ina region pure and fair; 

Tis in heaven it opens its petals bright— 
You must look for it, darling, there. 
. You will find it there. 


+ 


THE SCARLET SPECTRE: 
—oOR,— 
CAPTAIN PAUL AND HIS GOLD. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


Tue northern portion of the coast of New 
Jersey is indented with several inlets, small bays 
and creeks, the resort in storms of coasting lug- 
gers and fishing smacks, and only approached 
by larger vessels when stress of weather drives 
them in for shelter. About these little bays and 
creeks are congregated hamlets or villages, if we 
may give this name to a collection of a few 
houses, half a dozen stores, and an inn, with, 
perhaps a plain, rustic church. 

One of these hamlets stood on a little bay 
about a mile and a half from the ocean-shore ; 
and from a gentle eminence the broad sea, with 
its numerous sails, was visible. On this emi- 
nence stood a large, old-fashioned Jersey man- 
sion, weather-browned and venerable, with nearly 
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a century’s age over it. It was the abode of the 
richest man of that region—Captain Paul Rod- 
ney. He had made his fortune by fishing; not 
exactly by catching fish himself, but by employ- 
ing numerous small vessels which he owned, and 
which indeed were built and launched from a 
ship-yard just under the sand hill on which his 
house stood. 

“ Captain Paul,” as he was called, by all the 
country down and wide, had once followed the 
sea; but for thirty years past, he had been the 
largest salt-sea merchant in that port of the Jer- 
seys. From the “look-out” on top of his old 
mansion, which he had bought for a song of a 
decayed heir of a revolutionary family of the 
ancient aristoeracy, he could survey in the morn- 
ing of our story four hundred acres of barren 
field belonging to him, without.a sheep or a cow 
grazing upon it, seven fishing and oyster smacks 
at anchor in the inlet, a wharf with a long ware- 
house upon it, where he “‘ kept store,” and sold 
goods of all sorts to the country folks, a vessel 
on the stocks, the village jast to the left of his 
wharf, inhabited chiefly by fishermen and oyster- 
men’s families; and beyond, the ocean, which 
he, facetiously, called “his farm.” For Capt, 
Paul was no agriculturist, and if he had been, 
his worn out domain would never have repaid 
labor ; so he let his land go barren and unfenced 
down even to the sea-beach. 

“Captain Paul was rich.” That was all he 
wished people to say of him! For money he 
would risk the curses of the poor debtor, so that 
men might say he was a rich man. What cared 
he what tears or blood were on his gold and sil- 
ver, so that the gold and silver reached safely 
his hand ! 

Captain Paul was therefore a wealthy man, 
and like most men “ who make haste to be rich,” 
ahard man. If, at the end of the season, when 
he settled up with his fishermen, he found that 
their store account with him was four times 
their wages, he would say, with his cold smile: 

“ Well, Carson,”—or “ Well, Ames,” or who- 
ever might be the poor fellow whose family had 
been supported out of the store while he, himself, 
was on the deep working to meet the bill, “I 
don’t see but you'll have to work it out!” 

The man sighed and felt he should have to 
work it out. ‘Work it out” was the phrase 
for a sort of servitude that Captain Paul was the 
ingenious originator of. It meant that the man. 
should go in his vessels, and pay the debt by his 
monthly wages. Now, few poor men who once 
got into Captain Paul’s debt ever worked it out. 
They become his permanent slaves! They were 
his bondmen as much as ever a rich Roman had 
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a bondman sold for debt in the market-place. 
The debtors of Captain Paul were bought by 
him for the price of the debt they owed him. 

“The captain has me, now,” said Samuel 
Hardy to his wife, after going home from the 
store. “My store bill is forty-six dollars and 
sixpence over my wages! So he says I must 
work it out! At ten dollars a month in the 
smack, it will take me five months ; and by the 
end o’ that time there will be another store ac- 
count as big as this; for you and the children 
must be fed and clothed. So I am in for it, and 
shall, like forty others, belong to Captain Paul, 
neck and heels! It is a hard case, and he is a 
hard man; for he uses unfair means to make 
families buy at the store, and get their husbands 
in his power. There is not one of us that dare 
say our soul’s our own !” 

“Tt is a hard life, Sam,” answered his wife; 
“but we must submit to it. I will try and get 


along with as little as I can this season. You 
sha’n’t be his slave long if I can help it.” — 

“ Why, that is a good wife! There are some 
of our men who haye not touched their wages 
for nine or ten years; every dollar being kept 
beck to go to their credit on the store bill, where 


we are charged three prices for everything.” 

“But what can we do?” said Bill Ames, com- 
ing in with a pair of oars ; “the captain does it 
all in fair, open trade, and only takes advantage 
of our being poor.” 

“Yet there is something wicked about it, 
though I can’t exactly tell wherein. In the Old 
Testament, creditors had to forgive debtors after 
a certain number of years—wipe off old scores, 
and give ’em a fair start new again!” ~ 

“I wish Captain Paul would follow the old 
Bible example,” said Ames, laughing; “ but he 
never forgave a man a debt yet.” 

“And yet he hopes God will forgive him his 
debts one day, I dare say,” remerked the wife. 

“ Captain Paul fears neither man nor God !” 
answered her husband. 

“But what can he want to do with all his 
money?” she said. “He has no children, and 
only a brother, who they say is a poor quack 
doctor in New York, that he hates. But there 
be is! Hist!” 

And the three stopped and hushed like slaves 
in the presence of a dreaded master, as Captain 
Paul rode past'on an old horse, with an older 
saddle upon his back. 

He was a large, stout, muscular man, with 
gray, wiry hair, long and bushy; keen, silver- 
gray twinkling eyes, like two picayunes, set 
deep beneath his shaggy and grizzly brows; a 
lange, bony nose, thim, harsh-looking lips, and a 
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stern, unbending look. He was near sixty years 
of age, dressed badly, and was followed bya 
bull dog, as much feared by the children of the 
hamlet, as the master was by the grown-up 
portion. 

He looked at the three persons without any 
sign of recognition, though the woman curtesied 
and the men spoke humbly low in their throats, 
“Good day, captain.” 

But after he had walked his horse by, he rein- 
ed in, and turning his head, said, in a rough 
voice, meant to be civil : 

“You must come down to the store, Mistress 
Hardy, and see the new calicoes I got from York 
yesterday. My clerk will show them to you.” 

He then rode on. 

“He wants to get me deeper in, so that I may 
never break my chains,” said Hardy; “but I 
shall be clear in a year, wife, if you are true to 
me, and don’t get the calicoes.” 

“That I wont, Sam! I will wear tow-bags, 
made into a gown, first!” answered the woman, 
with a spirit worthy of a Roman wife of the 
olden days of heroism. 

So Captain Paul grew rich and increased in 
goods, and enlarged his money chest, and re- 
joiced in. being “the richest man” of all the 
country round! 

At evening he would sit in his porch and 
smoke his pipe alone by himself and his bull- 
dog, and survey his vessels, his wharf, his stores, 
his long sheds for drying fish, his village—for he 
owned every man in it, and had a lien on every 
cabin—and his possessions spread out around 
him. 

“Lord of the fowl end the bru 
With none his right to pune 3? 
for he was lord of his neighbors, too. 

It was his custom always to smoke a pipe af- 
ter supper, on his porch in this wise, and after 
that to go in, shut up and lock his goods—for 
he knew he had numerous enemies—and enter a 
rear chamber, where he slept, and where he kept 
a gun always loaded, and a pair of pistols! 

On the night of our story, he was more than 
usually cautious in fastening up, and calling his 
bull dog into the great desolate hall of the old, 
half-occupied mansion, instead of leaving him 
outside to watch, as formerly. He also exam- 
ined his arms. And he had good cause to be 
somewhat on his guard. It is trae misers who 
have treasure in their houses are always on the 
watch. They dream of thieves and burglars. 
They think all the world goes about thinking 
how they may break into their houses and despoil 
them of their goods; they are nervous, and anx- 
ious, and unhappy, and miserable, and wretch- 
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ed; and whatsoever more words signifying trou- 
bile theré ‘ard to found fn the dictionary. 

Captain Paul was a brave man—most old 
sailors are brave. The sea, with its waves and 
storms, makes brave men. I never knew a sea- 
man who was a coward !—never a captain who 
was not equal to any peril that he encountered, 
on land or sea. Captain Paul had been in his 
early years a seaman ; and he was by nature as 
resolute as he was bad. 


We have said that he had reason to be more. 


watchful to-night than usual ; at least he thought 
80. His guilty conscience whispered to him that 
“slaves,” even, can avenge. We will tell the 
reader what it was. 

In the hamlet lived one Ralph Warren. This 
Ralph was a young man, and his wife was 
the handsomest young woman in all the east 
coast. Ralph was (skipper of one of the 
fishing smacks, of which his father had been 
skipper before him, but had been lost in a gale, 
and his son succeeded him. The young man 
was honest, fearless, independent, and popular 
' for his frank and engaging manners among 
his class. If he had not been the noble fellow 
he was, he never could have married Kate Cres- 
sy, the daughter of Mr. Caleb Cressy, the farm- 
er; for Caleb had not much faith.in the sea as 
ploughing ground, although Ralph assured him 
that in ploughing the sea with his keel, he reap- 
ed a harvest of fish that got as good gold in 
market as the farmer’s corn. Nevertheless, the 
farmer liked Ralph, and gave him his daughter. 

But no man’s fortune is in the hollow of his own 
hand. Ralph had not been two months married 
before he fell from the top of his lugger’s fore- 
mast, and broke his right arm. This accident 
disabled him for eleven weeks; and what with 
losing wages, and what with the increased ex- 
penses that illness always brings on, by the time 
he was able to go on board again, he was in the 
doctor’s and in the store’s debt seventy-nine dol- 
lars! This was a heavy responsibility for a 
young man, whose only capital was his health, 
and whose wages were but fifteen dollars a 
month. The result was that he had to come 
into the list of “workers out ;” in a word, be- 
come a “slave for debt” to Captain Paul. 

But Ralph’s first voyage laid him up. He 
broke his arm a second time, and for a year did 
nothing. At length he got well, but felt that 
he and his were slaves for life ; for the debt, al- 
together to Captain Paul was three hundred 
and odd dollars, a sum that appalled the young 


skipper’s arithmetic to calculate, or ever to hope’ 


to settle on fifteen dollars a month, eo 
going on at home at the same time.” 


One day, after his complete recovery, while Ralph | 


_was out fishing thirty leagues southwesterly, to 


be gone six or seven weeks, Captain Paul called 
at his cottage, the néeatest in the hamlet. Kate, 
Ralph’s fair wife, put down her pet year old 
babe upon the floor, and welcomed him with fear 
and dislike ; for she had seen him before. 

“Well, Mistress Kate, you have a fine boy 
there.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very image of Ralph.” 

“T hope he will be like his father!” she said, 
timidly. 

“Yes, yes—I don’t see why he shouldn’t ; 
but I hope he will be a luckier man!” ‘ 
“T hope, sir, you have no ill news from him.” 
“O,no. Don’t look so pale !—you will lose 
all your roses. No news. Hope he is doing 
well. But you know he owes me a great deal.” 
“ Yes, sir; but he willingly will work it out.” 
“ Twenty years—take him twenty years !” 

“J foar it will be long, sir.” 

“Thave no doubt you would do what you 
could to aid him ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T will give you an opportunity of showing 
your love for him, and your desire to take twenty 
years hard work off his hands.” 

“If you could, sir.” 

“You know ”— here the vile bachelor wink- 
ed—“ you know I am a lone man! If you will 
come to the house to-night I will show you how 
you can; by a mere slight sacrifice, pay off your 
husband’s debt at once !” 

“By all means. 0, sir, you are too kind! I 
shall never think you hard again! I thank you, 
sir. I will make any sacrifice for my husband !” 

“Come up to the mansion, then, at seven 
o'clock to-night.” 

Innocence never suspects! Ignorance of sin 
often looks like knowledge of and consent to 
guilt. Kate Warren suspected no wrong. She 
thought only of her husband—and of doing him 
a good! At dark she was at the rich man’s 
door. He received her, and admitted her! 

She soon knew the sacrifice he demanded, 
and fled from his presence, shrieking, to the 
door. It was bolted! She leaped from a win- 
dow to the ground! The bull dog arrested her 
by her dress, and held her until his infuriated 
master came up. 

Voices were heard approaching. Her shrieks 
had roused the hamlet. Captain Paul, after 
threatening her with his vengeance, both upon 
herself and her husband, if she revealed his in- 
famy, left her to re-enter his house. She was 
soon surrounded by her neighbors, and borne 
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homeward, almost lifeless. She spoke only of 
the dog to them. Three days afterwards, Ralph 
returned, and she told him all. This was the 
day before our story commences. The effect 
upon the young husband can best be illustrated 
by his conduct. 

By chance, there were in the inlet eleven 
smacks and oyster boats, with crews, altogether, 
of fifty-six men and boys. In four hours, every 
man of them knew of the outrage put upon him 
by Captain Paul. These men are brave and 
desperate! They have arms of their craft— 
spears, hooks, fish-knives and harpoons; and 
every craft carried one or more muskets for kill- 
ing sea birds, 

Captain Paul had intimation from some one 
that the whole fishing population intended to 
take Ralph’s part and avenge his wife. This 
was on the morning of our story. But we have 
said that he was brave. He had the bravery of 
his bull dog, that fears nothing, not even death, 
not even God! Strong in this bull dog cour- 
age, he went about among his men to see how 
they were affected towards him. He was soon 
satisfied that there was a strong feeling aroused 
against him. They did not speak to him! 
They kept out of his path! He saw Ralph, 
but the latter paid no regard to his salutation, 
and moved, with a dark brow, away. 

Therefore, at night, he locked himself in with 
more than usual caution. He did not know 
what might happen! He fancied that there 
might be some attempt to do him a personal 
injury. He knew that no vengeance is so sleep- 
less and fearful as that of an injured husband! 
So he saw that his pistols were well loaded, and 
that his gun was duly primed. He then pro- 
ceeded coolly to go down and count his money! 
Beneath his bedroom was a cellar, It was en- 
tered by a trap-door beneath his bed, and by a 
flight of damp stairs. Every night he was ac- 
customed to carry down and add to his hoarded 
piles the money he had been paid that day. 
Bank vaults Captain Paul had no confidence in! 
He preferred being his own director and cashier. 
It is true he lost the interest ; but he made it up 
by over-charges on his goods, so that it amount- 
ed to the same thing in the end. Indeed, every 
dollar he deposited in his cellar had taken full 
twenty per cent. interest beforehand ! 

He now crept under his bed, and pushed the 
trap aside, and with a lamp descended into the 
cellar. In ancient days it was the receptacle of 
the good wines and old of the former aristocratic 


king’s secretary, who had built the house when 
the Jerseys were under the crown. But now 
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kegs that once held Port. These now held the, 
silver dollars, and the bottles the smaller pieces - 
of Captain Paul. Not less than eighty bottles 
were on the shelves, yet each was well filled with , 
silver coin ; while two demijohns were heavy with 
gold pieces ; and in the kegs were dollar. 

Captain Paul passed half his nights in this 
under-ground room, counting his money. He, 
had more delight in gazing on his gold and sil- 
ver than the old proprietor had in his wines! 
To feel that to-night he was richer than last 
night, was his sole happiness. On the present. 
occasion he brought down two hundred and sev- 
enty dollars in hard money to add to his hoards ! 
He had gotten that money by selling the cabin 
of a debtor, who had displeased him; and so, 
selling him out, he gratified his revenge by turn- 
ing him, wife and children, into the open air. 

“This makes in this keg just fifteen thousand 
silver dollars,” he said to himself. ‘‘ And in all 
five kegs, seventy-five thousand! There, in the 
demijohns are twelve thousand each ; that makes 
ninety-nine thousand! And in the bottles—let me 
see. In each bottle three hundred and ten 
dollars, making twenty-three thousand and seven 
hundred dollars more! Let me see how much 
is it in all. Seventy-five thousand in the kegs, 
twenty-four thousand in the demijohns, and 
twenty-three thousand seven hundred in the bot- 
tles; now how much is this in all! Itis one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand seyen hun- 
dred! And then there are my vessels, my 
store, my warehouse, my dwelling and my 
land, to say nothing of my debts. I think I 
will soon come up to a quarter of a million!” 

“This night thy soul shall be required of 
ther’ — 

The rich man started as if a pistol had ex- 
ploded at his ear! He looked round with wild, 
eyes. His picayune pupils expanded in his 
fear, to dimes—almost to pistareens! He could 
see noone! He was surely alone in the vault !. 

“Yet I heard the words! Who could have 
spoken them so close to, and so loud and aw- 
ful!” he ejaculated, while drops of cold sweat 
stood on his forehead. He gathered courage to 
examine the cellar! He was relieved by the 
search. “Surely, it was in my imagination! 
But it sounded so real! Bull did not bark! 


-| So no one can be in the house !” 


He, however, hastened to leave the cellar, and 
soon closed the trap behind him. On gaining 
his chamber he felt relieved, He took a pistol 
and went all over the old house, There were 
eleven rooms in it, and he occupied and furnish- 
ed only two. All the rest were deserted, and 


there were only a few old bottles, and a few 


given up to spiders, bats, which came in and 


« 


went out at the broken windows, rats, and, as 
the villagers said, to ghosts !—for before it was 
purchased and inhabited by Captain Paul, peo- 
ple used to say that noises and groans were 
heard, and lights seen there. But, as we have 
said, Captain Paul being a brave man, and fear- 
‘ing nothing mortal or ghostly, took the house, 
and for thirty years had lived quietly there until 
this night. 

Upon going all over the house, up stairs and 
down Stairs, followed by “Bull,” and discover- 
ing nothing but bats, rats, and a strange, omi- 
nous-looking white cat, that he did not much 
like the looks of, he returned to his room, put 
down his light upon a table, and prepared to go 
to bed ; for Captain Paul thought that the great- 
est animal enjoyment for a man, next to having 
plenty of money, is to have plenty of sleep. 
He had, however, got but one boot off, when he 
heard, or thought he heard, a great shout! But 
listening, and hearing nothing more for some 
time, he fancied he must have been deceived, 
‘and so pulled off his other boot, placed his pis- 
tol within reach, blew out his light, and got into 
bed. 

But he had no sooner settled his head well 
on his pillow, when he saw before him on the 
white wall, a sentence in letters of fire. It was 
so bright as to show him his jacket and hat on a 
chair! He stared at it, and his blood ran cold! 
The words were: 

“He that grindeth the face of the poor shall 
be accursed !” 

He started up in bed !—he trembled from head 
to foot! He was as terrified as Belshazzar, when 
he beheld the hand-writing on the wall. He sat 
bolt-upright in bed, and seized his pistol! The 
words seemed to burn like a hot iron into his 
brain !—he could not keep his eyes off of them ! 
He saw them at length gradually fade before his 
vision, and the room was left in darkness. 

“The devil must be in this house! It is 
haunted sure enough !” he gasped. “ But what 
light is that? Hark! What shouts can these 
be 

He sprang out of bed! His room was lighted 
up as if from the reflection of a conflagration ; 
he looked out of his window, and saw his store 
in flames ! 

“They are burning up my property!” he 
shouted. ‘This is Ralph Warren’s revenge !” 

“Not revenge, but justice !” said a deep voice 
near him. 

- He looked round, and beheld before him a tall 
figure in fiery red robes, looking like a demon 
arrayed in flames! He retreated with horror to 
the opposite wall. 


us 


Who—what—what do you want?” 

“Thy soul !” 

“ Thou shalt not have it. I have no soul!” 

“Thou hast well said! But thou hast the 
mockery of a soul which will never die! I have 
come for that !’” 

“T will buy thee off with half my wealth !” 

“Nay, money—the whole world, cannot be 
given by man in exchange for his soul !” 

“Twill give you then the key to my vaults, 
and thou shalt have all, if thou wilt let me live ! 
I cannot see my God !” 

“Lay, then, thy keys upon this chair, and I 
will give thee ten years more life on earth !” 

“But what art thou? Give me proof that 
thou art a spirit?” demanded Captain Paul, 
growing bolder on familiarity, and at the idea 
of losing his riches. 

“T will read, then, thy sinful life as it will be 
read to thee in the judgment! Bear witness if 
Iam not what I seem! When thou wert eleven 
years of age, thou didst with a pen knife, taken 
from thy brother, pierce to the heart a playmate 
and cast his body into the mill-race! At fifteen 
thou didst poison with berries thy own brother, 
because a little girl loved him better than she did 
thee!” 

“But he did not die!” gasped Captain Paul, 
in horror and amazement. 

“No; but the guilt of his death is neverthe- 
less written against thee. At twenty thou didst 
destroy a young girl, after thou hadst deceived 
her! At twenty-two thou didst rob a bank! 
Then you went tosea. On the high seas you 
instigated the crew to murder the officers, and 
you took the ship and became a pirate! As 
such you—” 

“Enough! No more! God only could know 
my life thus! And because it is so evil do I beg 
longer time on earth.” 

“Granted; but only at the cost of all thy 
wealth !” answered the red spectre, in a metallic, 
hollow voice. 

Captain Paul bowed his head, and covered his 
face with his hands ! 

“Go forth! Leave this house and thy ill-got- 
ten gains!” 

“O, mercy !” 

“No mercy! Go! Be thankfal life is grant- 
ed to thee—though thou beg from men bread to 
keep it in thee! Dost thou delay?” 

The wretched and terrified man fled from the 
spirit, and in the hall saw Bull cowed and whin- 
ing in acorner He opened the door, and the 
dog rushed forth yelping with terror, and follow- 
ed by his master, who saw stalking behind him 
the fiery form of the blood-red spectre! 
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On reaching the outside of his house, the 
wicked man fled rapidly to place as wide a 


space between him and the dreadful and resolute 


as he could. But his way was lighted by 
the flames of his own warehouse! He hasten- 
ed along the road, hoping to save something 
there, as he had sacrificed all in the cellar to the 
Spectre’s demand; but he was no sooner seen 
than he was received with a wild shout by three- 
score men who. were watching the fire. They 
advanced towards him, and affrighted he fled be- 
fore them. His way was.stopped by the water! 

“Vengeance! Death to the tyrant!” follow- 
ed his flying steps. 

A boat was near, and he leaped into it, and 
pushed away from the beach upon the sea, red 
with the light of the flames. He rowed with the 
desperation of terror. He saw the shore lined 
with his foes ; and his store consuming fiercely 
in full view; while in his house he had left a 
demon in possession of his wealth. He rowed 
with supernatural strength; he trembled lest 
they should pursue him. Farther and farther he 
pulled seaward, and every fathom he gained he 
breathed freer. But he saw a smack get under- 
weigh and make sail, and steer straight out after 
him! He now felt that his hour had come; he 
stood upon his feet and fell upon his back at 
every pull, hoping to escape. But the smack 
drew nearer and nearer ; he felt that escape was 
impossible ; he saw Ralph Warren at the helm ! 
—he recognized him by the light of his own 
warehouse that shot far over the waves, 


Suddenly a thought for securing his escape 
oceurred to him. He ceased rowing, and got 
out of the boat and upset it. He clung to it 
with his hands, his head only above water. 
The ruse was successful. Ralph and his smack 
passed by him, almost overrunning him, with- 
out seeing him. He kept his head under the 


surface as long as he could while they went by. 


- After running a mile out he saw them put back 
and pass him a quarter of a mile off and return 
to the inlet. He now righted up his boat again. 
It was full of water. He got into it and baled 
it out with his hat. After an hour he was able 
to use the oars and row on towards Staten Isl- 


and. Astern he could just see the smouldering 
glare of the ruins of his stores. All his wealth 
was behind him. He had with him only his 
clothing, and not five cents in money. He was 
now as poor as the poorest fisherman. He had 
amind to reach Staten Island, and then make 
his way to New York. He hoped there to find 
aid to enable him at the least to get re-possession 
of his house and some remnant of his property. 
The winds and waves, however, drove him on 
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the ebb tide seaward. The land faded from his 
sight. He could see that he was drifting beyond 


the coast into the open ocean, He had no mon- 
ey. But what use would it have been to him 
there! He had no food !—he had no water !— 
he began to fear he should perish unless he could 
reach some shore. He then began t@ think of 
the voice he had heard in the cellar ; of the let- 
ters of fire at the foot of his bed; and more 


dreadful than all, of the red spectre, who had 
leased him tea years of life at the expense of his 
wealth. > 

It seemed to him he was in a dreadful dream. 
He felt of his flesh, he rubbed his eyes, he ex- 
amined the boat with his touch to see if all were 
real. He wished it were a dream !—he wished 
he could wake up!—he did not believe there 
could be ghosts except in dreams! But the cold 
air that chilled him to the bones, his blistered 
hands, a horrible dread overwhelming him, as- 
sured him that he dreamed not, but was actually 
the sufferer he seemed. : 

At length a storm arose. It had been climb- 
ing up the south-western sky half the night. Its 
fore-coming lightnings had been seen flashing 
far away in the horizon when he went to bed 
after coming out of his cellar. The clouds now 
hung broad, and wide, and black over the sea. 
It seemed to be the roof of a dark cavern, under 
which he was. He thought, “If I am overtaken 
with this storm, I shall be lost !” 

But the hurricane heeded him not; the ele- 
ments are deaf to human entreaty. They are 


deaf and dumb masters of the human race. He 
saw the lightnings grow fiercer—zigzag, arrowy, 
spear-like and chain-like! The thunder uttered 
its voice like a lion roaring, now far, now nearer, 
and then changed to the deep booming of artil- 
lery, as if a beleagured fortress were discharging 
all its cannon at once. 

The winds leaped from the clouds above upon 
the sea below! They added their roar to the 
voices of the many thunders. The waves lifted 
up themselves, and with sullen growls imitated 
the thunder. The black waters became white ! 
The billows chafed and chased, and drove on- 
ward one another, The little skiff, with the 
wicked soul in it, was lifted upon the surges, 
and launched into hollows, and, like a straw in 
the winds, was tossed by the strong waves. 

Captain Paul could see neither sky nor land— 
only the sea and clouds! He could hear no 
voice but the thunder and the wind and the 
waves. He hung between earth and eternity by 
the thwarts of a little boat! The storm en- 
larged—increased—became terrific. His skiff 
was broken and filled with the rolling, onward 


| 
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waters, and sunk beneath him! He was left 
alone, battling with Death! He was not alone, 
either! No man is ever alone—his conscience 
is with him! God is always with man! Cap- 
tain Paul thought over all his past life. It 

d to app bef: him in one figure, as 
he had added up in his ledger a long column of 
debts, ranning through many years, and made 
the whole show at the bottom in one line! So 
at a glance he read the amount of his life’s deeds, 


and he felt that he could not go before God with 
his impenitent life on his soul. He had his 
childhood’s idea that prayer should be made to 
God. He turned to pray; but he could only 
say: 

“My gold! my gold! my warehouse! All 
is lost!” 

So the waves rushed over his head! The salt 
water filled his mouth. He struggled to breathe ; 
but more waves covered him, more waters filled 
his soul, and throwing out his arms in helpless 
combat with his fate, he sunk, down, down, 
downward, and down deep, into the far deep 
sea! And the little fishes drew near him, and 
touched him, and passed on !—and larger fishes 
passed beneath him, and raised him up on their 
strong backs !—and then the great sharks drew 
near, and toyed with him with their long snouts ; 
and finally, ere he had got to the bottom of the 
sea, he was devoured by marine monsters! and 
in five minutes, no sign that Captain Paul had 
ever lived remained, but his soul! That the 
sharks could not devour, nor death destroy, nor 


the deep sea hold! So it went up to its God ! 


Now let us return to the hamlet. The fisher- 
men and oystermen had commenced their re- 
venge by burning the store of their tyrant and 
master; and they intended to burn his house 
afterwards ; but they had no thought of laying a 
hand on his life! Ralph, who was at their head, 


counselled that they should all free themselves 


from slavery by destroying all evidence of their 
debts to him in punishment for his crimes; that 
then they should burn down the house, the deposi- 
tory of his ill-gotten gold. 

But they had no part in the scenes within the 
house. The fishermen knew nothing of the voice 
in the cellar, the fiery writing, nor of the spectre ; 
this was quite an independent and separate mat- 
ter. The credit of this scene is due (now we 
are very sorry to spoil an excellent ghost story, 
but we must be veracious chroniclers) to the 
vagabond brother, the quack doctor. This gen- 
tleman, who had more patches in his pants than 
pennies in their pockets, was not ignorant of his 
brother’s wealth, nor of his brother's dislike of 


him. They had not spoken for thirty years. 


The quack struggled with poverty and a large 
family. He had a genius for everything; he 
was a mesmerizer, a phrenologist, a chemist, 
and even had been a necromancer, and gone 
about the country as a professor of legerdemain. 
He was a good ventriloquist, and no bad medium 
for spirit-rappers. But all his ingenuity and 
talents could not keep poverty out of the door; 
so at fifty-nine years of age he found himself a 
poor loafer, with nothing to do, and seven un- 


married daughters on his hands. So the temp- 
ter put it into his head to see what he could do 
with his brother. He disguised himself as a 
pedler, and appeared in the hgmlet just at the 
time that the sensation’ about Ralph’s fair wife 
was making the bl. 1 of all the men boil. He 


now learned his brother’s true ‘character; he 


even approached his house and sold him, un- 
known to him, a pair of razors; he managed to 
see how the windows were fastened. An astrol- 
oger, & mesmerizer, @ phrenologist, a legerde- 
main professor, a ventriloquist, a spirit-rapper, is 
not likely to let any chance escape him for lock- 
ing about and “ taking advantage.” 

The result was that the next night the quack 
doctor was by his sleeping brother’s bedside! 
He applied thereupon a spoage dipped in chloro- 
form to his face. While his brother was enjoy- 
ing delightful chlorific visions of untold wealth, 
the doctor was in his vault telling his dollars! 
The following night, when Captain Paul de- 
scended into his vault, the doctor was in the 
room above, and ventriloquially sent his voice 
below, repeating, as if at his ear, “ This night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

Ere the captain ascended, the magician wrote 
on the wall with phosphorescent fluid the sen- 
tence of fire that appalled him ; and in a scarlet 
dress, smeared with phosphoresence, he appear- 
ed to him as the scarlet spectre! The rest is. 
known to the reader. 


We feel we have spoiled a capital ghost story ; 
but “truth is powerful and will prevail.” The 
most remarkable feature is the coincidence of 
the time of the fishermen’s rebellion with the 
doctor’s spectral and ventriloquial operations. 

The doctor, little dreaming that his brother’s 
soul would be required of him that night, was 
not loath to succeed to the inheritance of his 
wealth. He removed to the old mansion with 
his seven daughters, married them all off in 
twelve months, with a fortune of five thousand 
each—and cheap at that, he used to say to him- 
self, To the fishermen he became a kind friend, 
forgave them their debts, and died three years 
ago, leaving behind him a memory as glorious 
as his brother’s was accursed. 
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BY FANNY BELL. 


Bury me where birds are singing, 
Where the flowers are growing wild; 

And the sweetest notes are ringing 
On the air so’soft and mild. 


Where my sisters and my brothers 
Soon will wander to the spot, 
And around my grave, with others, 
Plant the sweet forget-me-not. 


Where those too, who now are nearest 
Oft will go, but not to weep; 

Always this, remember, dearest, 

“That Iam not dead, but sleep.” 


That my spirit hovers near thee, _. 
Watching thee with heavenly love; 

In the breeze I'll whisper, “ hear me, 
I am waiting thee above.” 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ shall I do, Mira?” said Anne Brim- 
field to her cousin. “Ihave broken off one of 
the handles of that large and beautiful tureen, 
that belongs to our new dining-set.” 

“ How did you do it, Anne?” 

“Twas looking for something in the china 
closet, and accidentally threw down asilver gob- 
let, which fell directly on the tureen-handle. 
You know how vexed mother will be.” 

“ She will oblige you to replace it, Isuppose.” 

“Yes, and then I shall have to go without 
that elegant bracelet I’ve set my heart on.” 

“ Cannot you replace the tureen out of your 
quarterly allowance of spending-money ?” 

**No, for I’ve spent every shilling of it for 
laces and embroidery, and should have been glad 
to spend four times as much, if I’d had it.” 

“If you only had some patent cement, such as 
& pedier tried to sell to mother, a few days be- 
fore I left home, you could mend the tureen, 
and it would bé as good as new.” 

“We've plenty of it. Mother bought some, 
about a week ago, of the very pedier, perhaps, 
that called at your house.” . 

“ Well, if the man told the truth, china or 
glass ware will break sooner in any other place, 
than where it is mended with the cement ; though 
he said it would take a week, or ten days, to dry 
and harden after it was used for that purpose.” 

“ Without doubt, there will be plenty of time 
for that, as we seldom have occasion to use so 
large a tureen.” 
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to inquire for it—hunted up the patent cement, 
and she and Mira, closely following the printed 
directions, succeeded in replacing the handle of 
the tureen so neatly, that the fracture, without 
close inspection, would not have been noticed. 
It was then restored to its usual place, and 
Anne, that very day, purchased the coveted 
bracelet. 


“May I go home for an hour, Mrs. Brim- 
field ?” said Bessie Lyle, a girl of fourteen, who 
had lived with the lady addressed about four 
weeks, and who answered the bell, waited on the 
table, washed dishes and scoured knives, besides 
numerous other things which the cook, Mrs, 
Brimfield, or Anne, always had ready for her to 
do. ‘I’ve done up all the work,” said Bessie, 
seeing that Mrs. Brimfield hesitated. 

“There is half a dozen coarse towels I wish 
you to hem this afternoon.” 

“If you will please let me go, I will take the 
towels with me. I shouldn’t care so much about 
going, only my brother is unwell, and sent word 
that he wanted me to come and stay with him, 
while mother went to carry home some work she 
has been doing.” 

“If you'll mind and not idle away your time, 
and be sure to finish the towels, you may go; 
but remember that, for the future, you are to go 
and see your mother only once in two weeks, 
I’ve plenty of sewing for you to do, and cannot 
spare you.” 

Having obtained Mrs. Brimfield’s reluctant 
consent, Bessie was soon on her way to her 
mother’s. 

“0, here’s Bessie, at last,” said Mrs. Lyle, as 
her daughter softly opened the door, and smil- 
ingly peeped into the room. “It was so late, 
that I had almost given you. up.” 

“Mother had, but I hadn’t,” said Edwin, a 
handsome boy of twelve, with large, lustrous 
eyes, and brown wavy hair shading his forehead. 

“Are you better, Edwin, than when I was 
here last week ?” asked Bessie. 

“O, yes,a great deal better. I’ve no fever 
now, and in another week, I hope to be able to 
go out doors.” 

“ And you, Bessie,” said her mother, “ does 
the pain in your side trouble you, now that you 
have more exercise ?” 

“ Not often—never, except Mrs. Brimfield, or 
Anne, has so much sewing for me to do of an 
afternoon, that I’m obliged to hurry. How 
much pleasanter it is here, than at Mrs. Brim- 
field’s,” said she, as she seated herself at a win- 
dow, and commenced unrolling her work. 


Anne, after some trouble—for she did not like 


“We were afraid that it would appear dall 
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and gloomy to you,” said Mrs. Lyle, “after be- 
ing accustomed to large, airy rooms, handsomely 
furnished.” 

Pleasant words and pleasant looks are so 
much better than large rooms and grand furni- 
ture,” said Bessie. “I don’t say this because 
Mrs. Brimfield and Miss Anne don’t treat me 
weil; but then you know that, though I am 
thought to be of considerable consequence here 
at home, I am none there, except for what I 
ean do.” 

“If you are not, I don’t believe that Anne 
Brimfield is half as pretty, or half as good as 
yow are,” said Edwin, somewhat indignantly. 

“Tt was four weeks yesterday, since you went 
to live at Mrs. Brimfield’s,” said Mrs. Lyle. 

“Yes, which at fourand-sixpence a week, 
makes just three dollars. I shall earn enough 
for Edwin’s new suit of clothes, by the time 
Mr. Richards wants him.” 

“If I hadn’t been sick, I should have found 
some way to earn them myself, But it wont do 
for me to go into a bookstore with these,” said 
Edwin, as he looked at his much worn and 
much mended clothes. ‘ When I’ve been with 
Mr. Richards a year, if I please him, he is to 
give me enough, besides my board, to buy my 
clothes, and more too; and then, Bessie, it will 
be my turn to give something to you. I wish 
that living at Mrs. Brimfield’s was as pleasant 
as being in a bookstore, for stormy days, you 
know, there wont be much custom, and then I 
shall find a good deal.of time to read.” 

‘T regret that I am obliged to carry this work 
home,” said Mrs. Lyle, “it is such a treat to 
have you here, Bessie; but I must return this 
and try to get some more.” 

“Don’t be gone longer than you can help, 
mother,” said Bessie, “for I must go, the mo- 
ment I’ve finished hemming these towels. The 
next time I come, I hope I shall be able to take 
a few stitches for you.” 

Bessie was hemming her last towel when her 


mother returned, who had been detained longer 


than she had expected. 

“Tam sorry,” said Mrs. Lyle, “that you are 
not able to stop long enough to take a cup of tea 
with us, and eat aslice or two of the nice loaf of 
bread, which I baked on purpose because we ex- 
pected you. And Edwin—he has thought so 
much about it.” 

“You know, Bessie,” said he, with an attempt 
to smile, “that it appeared to me, that the tea 
and the bread would taste better, if you were 
sitting in your old place at the table.” 

“TI wish I could stay. Perhaps, in a few 
months, I shall be able to return home, and help 


mother sew, as I used to, and then you can come 
every Sunday, and take tea with us.” 

The leave-taking was rendered cheerful by 
this little pleasant, domestic picture, and Bessie’s 
heart was full of courage, as, tripping lightly 
along the sidewalk, she looked forward to its re- 
alization. She was at Mrs. Brimfield’s before 
she thought of it. 

A few minutes previously to her arrival, Mrs. 
Brimfield had received a hastily written note 
from her cousin, Mrs. Hatton, who resided in 
New York city, saying that Mr. Hatton and 
herself, and several distinguished guests from 
the South, were going to visit Niagara Falls, 
and other celebrated places, and should make it 
in their way to call and dine with her the next 
Thursday, and probably spend the night. 

“And to-day is Tuesday, with only two 
hours to sunset,” said Mrs. Brimfield, after 
reading the note to her daughter and Mira 
Archer. 

“ Well, aunt,” said Mira, “you always have 
everything in such perfect order, that a day’s 
notice is as good as a week’s.” ; 

“That is no excuse for Mrs. Hatton. It 
would, I dare say, have been quite as conve- 
nient for her to let me know a few days sooner. 
It is fortunate that I concluded to purchase that 
elegant dining-set, for, though I don’t care par- 
ticularly for the Hattons, stylish as they are, 
those distinguished guests, she speaks of, are 
quite a different affair.” 

Anne and Mira exchanged glances, when Mrs. 
Brimfield mentioned the dining-set, but remained 
silent. Soon afterward, she left the room, and 
then Anne asked Mira what she thought about 
the tureen-handle. 

“Tam afraid that the cement wont be suf- 
ficiently hardened, by Thursday, to make it safe 
to use the tureen,”’ was her answer. “I advise 
you to tell your mother that you broke it.” 

“ T haven’t the courage to tell her. You don’t 
know, as well as Ido, how angry it will make 
her. And then she always remembers anything 
of the kind for so long a time. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she put me on bread and water for a 
month, besides making me pay for the tureen. 
Come, Mira, let us go up and examine it. I 
don’t believe but that the cement will harden as 
well in two days as it ever will.” 

“We can judge better to-morrow,” replied 
Mira. “ It is now only a few hours since it was 
mended.” 

The examination was therefore deferred, and 
Anne, in examining her dresses, and deciding 
which would be the most becoming, forgot her 
vexation about the broken tureen. 
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Mrs. Brimfield, before she slept, had decided 
exactly what to have for dinner on Thursday, 
and she felt well pleased, when, in imagination, 
she contemplated the result. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hatton, with their southern 
friends, alluded to in the note, arrived ‘at the 
time anticipated. These friends were a gentle- 
man and his wife by the name of Egerton, and 
their son, Granville Egerton, a young man of 
twenty-five. The younger Egerton was singu- 
larly handsome, and his manners being pleasing 
and unaffected, he was a favorite among his ac- 
quaintances, and seldom failed to produce a fa- 
vorable impression on strangers. This was 
decidedly the case, as respected Anne Brimfield 
and Mira Archer. With so much that was 
pleasant to engage their attention, the broken 
tureen-handle was entirely forgotten. 

Poor Bessie Lyle was, in the mean time, doing 
her best to perform the many different things 
required of her in an acceptable manner. Min- 
da, the cook, who was proud of her culinary 
skill, had received so many charges from Mrs. 
Brimfield to mind and have everything uncom- 
monly nice, that she was constantly haunted 
with fears of failure, which, by degrees, wrought 
her up to such a state of feverish excitement, as 
to cause her to be exceedingly cross and irrita- 
ble. This was the case, more particularly, 
when the soup was approaching its culminating 
point, which any one, less deeply skilled in the 
mysteries of gastronomic lore than Minda, 
would have found it impossible to decide. 
Her calls on Bessie for just the least sprinkling 
of salt, a single shake of the pepper-box, or a 
sprig of some sweet herb, uttered almost in.the 
same breath, with directions to stir up the fire, 
put more water into the boiler, mash the tar- 
nips, butter the peas, and mix some fresh mus- 
tard, were made in a voice which showed that 
she was every moment becoming more and more 
exasperated with her “ waiter,” as she called 
Bessie, and that for no fault, except her inability 
to do two or three things at the same time, 
Minda’s face was already as red as a peony, and 
Bessic’s cheeks were fast deepening to that decided 
hue, when the soup was declared to: have the 
“right relish exactly.” 

The cook being now at liberty to direct her 
attention to other things, the dinner, with a little 
extra exertion, was ready to be served at the 
exact moment. The large tureen was filled 
with the delicious soup, which Minda had lost 
her temper in preparing, and Bessie, with every 
nerve strained in her little hands and wrists, 
carried it to the dining-room; but just before 
she reached the table, the cement having become 
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softened by the heat of the almost boiling soup, 
the handle suddenly gave way, and the contents 
of the tureen, except what fell on one of Bessie’s 
feet, were emptied on the carpet. In her fright, 
which was so great that she did, not know her 
foot was scalded, she uttered a suppressed cry, 
though loud enough to bring the ever watchful 
and careful Mrs. Brimfield to the dining-room. 
So great was her wrath, when she saw the soup 
standing in a pool on her beautiful carpet, from 
which numerous little streamlets were making 
their way in various directions, that, without lis- 
tening to Bessie’s attempted explanation, she 
gave her a heavy blow on one side of her head, 
giving her to understand, at the same time, that 
she should keep back her wages to pay for the 
tureen. 

Mrs. Hatton, who also heard Bessie’s cry, 
when the tureen so suddenly parted from the 
handle, claiming the privilege of relationship, 
followed Mrs. Brimfield to the dining-room. 
Anne and Mira also heard it, and at once divined 
the cause. Anne turned pale, and requesting 
Mira to accompany her, left the room. With 
trembling steps they approached the dining- 
room, and looked in. Bessie had sunk down on 
the carpet, with her face buried in her lap, for 
her foot began to be so painful that she could 
not stand. 

“ Anne,” said Mira, “ you mustn’t let tha¢ 
poor girl bear the blame of this. Confess that 
you broke the handle off of the tureen, and I 
will confess that I was so foolish as to advise 
you to attempt to mend it.” 

“I cannot—I haven't the courage.” 

“ And I haven’t the courage to let poor Bessie 
Lyle bear the blame of what she isn’t guilty of. 
I will explain to your mother how it all hap- 
pened.” 

“No, no, wait a minute. Give me a little 
time to think.” 

Mrs. Brimfield, who had been engaged in di- 
recting the attention of Mrs, Hatton to the girl’s 
insufferable carelessness, as she termed it, look- 
ing round at this moment, and seeing Bessie 
sitting on the carpet, sharply ordered her to go 
to the kitchen. Bessie rose, but the pain of her 
scalded foot was so severe as to cause a faint, 
sickening sensation, and she caught hold of a 
chair to prevent falling. 

“Do you understand?” said Mrs. Brimfield. 
“T told you to go to the kitchen.” 

“The child is faint—see how pale she is,” 
said Mrs, Hatton. 

“ My foot is scalded, and it pains me so bad,” 
said Bessie. 

Mira sprang toward the spot where Bessie stood. 
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“Let me assist you to go to my room,” said 
she, “it is so much nearer than yours ;” but the 
first step she took so increased the pain, that she 
eame near fainting. It was found to be impossi- 
ble for her to walk. 

Mrs. Hatton slipped from the room, but soon 
returned, accompanied by her husband, and fol- 
lowed by the Egertons, who imagined that Anne 
Brimfield, whom they saw turn pale, and hastily 
leave the room, was seriously ill. 

“This girl,” said Mrs. Hatton, addressing 
her husband, “has scalded her foot so badly, 
that she is unable to walk, and we need your as- 
sistance to carry her to some more retired place, 
where it can be attended to.” 

“T should think it much better to call Minda, 
than to trouble Mr. Hatton,” said Mrs. Brimfield. 

Mr. Hatton assured her that it was no trouble, 
and lifting the slight form of Bessie in his arms, 
he followed Mira, who led the way, to the room 
which had been appropriated to her use, during 
her visit. She was placed on a lounge, and 
though Mrs. Hatton and Mira removed the 
stocking with the utmost care, one side of the 
foot, where the scalding fluid found space to en- 
ter the shoe, as well as a part of the ankle, were 
completely excoriated. 

“O, this is frightful!” said Mrs. Hatton ; 
“but I have some skill, acquired by a sad case 
in my own family, and with your assistance, 
Mira, we will try and make the girl more com- 
fortable.” 

They succeeded admirably, Anne having 
made herself usefal in procuring bandages. 
She was, however, soon obliged to leave them, 
being sent for by her mother. 

“ You feel easier now, do you not?” said Mrs. 
Hatton. 

“A great deal, thank you; but it isn’t the 
pain that I care most about. My brother will 
have to go without his new clothes now, and he 
wont be fit to go into Mr. Richards’s bookstore.” 
' “Why,” inquired Mrs. Hatton, “will he have 
to go without them ?” 

“Because he has been sick with a fever and 
conldn’t earn them himself, and I was to let him 
have my wages to buy them with. In two more 
weeks, mother thought-there would be enough, 
but now all must go to pay for the broken 
tureen.”” 

Mira was almost tempted to tell all she knew 
about it, but was prevented by the earnestness 
with which Anne begged her to wait, and by 
thinking it might be better for the explanation 
to be made privately to Mrs. Brimfield, whose 
sense of justice would, no doubt, impel her to 
do what was right. While there thoughts were 
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passing through Mira’s mind, Mrs. Hatton in- 
quired of Bessie what made her think that she 
should have to pay for the broken tureen. 

“ Mrs. Brimfield told me that she should keep 
back my wages to pay for it,” Bessie replied. _ 

“ She thinks it no more than just,” said Mrs, 
Hatton. “There are probably many who would 
be of that opinion. Your brother, however, is 
not to blame, and I will see that he does not 
lose his chance in the bookstore for want of suit- 
able clothing.” 

“T didn’t think that there was any such kind 
lady in the world,” said Bessie ; and as she spoke, 
tears came to her eyes. “It seems strange,” 
said she, “ that I should cry at what makes me 
so g ” 

They now, at Bessie’s earnest request, went 
down to dinner. 

“ How is your patient ?” inquired Mrs. Eger- 
ton, as they entered the dining-room. 

“Much easier,” said Mrs. Hatton, ‘‘ and so 
grateful for our attention, that I begin to think 
that Miss Archer andI must have really mani- 
fested an uncommon degree of beneficence.” 

“T shall by no means allow that you have,” 
said Mrs. Egerton. ‘That sweet, mournful 
face of her’s is enough to excite any one’s kind- 
ness and sympathy. I felt strangely attracted 
towards her, the moment I saw her.” 

“That, I suspect,” said Mr. Egerton, “ was 
because she so strikingly resembles your old 
friend, Fanny Toman.” 

“Then you noticed the resemblance ?” 

“Yes, the moment I saw her.” 

“ Fanny Inman, did you say, sir?” inquired 
Mira. 

Yes.” 

“ That,” said Mira, “is a name I saw marked 
on the corner of a pocket handkerchief I saw 
Bessie have the other day.” 

“Who knows but that you will find in this 
pretty, unfortunate Bessie, the daughter of your 
early friend ?” said Mr. Egerton, addressing his 
wife. 
“T hope that it may prove so,” she replied. 
“T believe, Mrs. Brimfield, that you told me 
that the girl’s name is Bessie Lyle ?” 

“T did,” was Mrs. Brimfield’s answer,in a 
voice that showed the subject was not one that 
pleased her. 

“T never could ascertain the name of Fanny’s 
husband,” said Mrs. Egerton. “She was not 
married till several years after we went South, 
and the epistolary correspondence which, at 
first, was kept up very regularly between us, 
had for some time ceased, when I heard of her 


mariage.” 
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A short time before they were ready to rise 
from the table, Anne, who during the whole of 
the time had sat silent and dejected, said to 
Mira, who sat next her : 

“TIwish you would explain how all this has 
happened. I intended to do it, but if you will 
undertake it, it will relieve me so much.” 

“You wish the explanation made to your 
mother—not now ?” 

“Yes, now. I’ve been thinking about it, and 
it don’t appear to me to be right, for Bessie to be 
subjected to the imputation of carelessness for 
what was my fault. It might prove a serious 
injury to her, if she wished to get another place.” 

Mira, therefore, as briefly as possible, related 
the circumstance of Anne’s breaking off the tu- 
reen-handle, not forgetting to mention that, at 
her own suggestion, it was mended with some 
patent cement. Mrs. Brimfield, during the 
whole time, looked very grave, and though 
Anne, in imagination, could see the new sum- 
mer bonnet she had been looking at, and several 
other light and elegant articles, suitable for the 
season, all consolidated in a large soup-tureen, 
her spirits were so much lighter, now that the 
explanation was made, she could not but realize 
how much better it would be to wear a heavy 
bonnet, than to be burdened with a heavy heart. 

“ This fair and open acknowledgement, made 
on your own account, and your cousin’s,” said 
Mr. Egerton, when Mira had finished, “is, to 
my mind, worth more than a dozen tureens.” 

“« My opinion, precisely,” said Mr. Hatton, “ as 
it is of us all, if looks, as well as words of ap- 
probation, may be admitted as testimony.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton cailed on Mrs. Lyle, 
and, as they hoped and expected, found in her 
the friend of earlier days. Memories which 
long had slept were revived, and the moments 
passed unheeded by. When about to take leave, 
Mrs. Egerton handed something to Edwin, 
which had been given her for that purpose by 
Mrs. Hatton. On exarhination, it proved to be 
a gold eagle, and on the paper which enclosed it 
was written: “To purchase the clothes which 
Bessie is unable to earn.” 

Nothing was said by the Egertons, relative to 
pecuniary affairs, to Mrs. Lyle; but in about a 
week after their visit, she received, through the 
post-office, a handsome remittance, enclosed in a 
blank envelope. 

At Mrs. Egerton’s request, the correspondence 
between her and Mrs. Lyle had been renewed. 
As Mrs. Lyle had no doubt but that it was to 
her and Mr. Egerton that she was indebted for 
the generous gift, she took occasion to mention 
the subject in one of her letters, and to warmly 
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thank them for the aid so delicately rendered. In 
her answer, Mrs, Egerton said that the gift so 
mysteriously received might prove to be fairy 
gold, and advised her not to let it lie by her too 
long, lest it should turn into withered leaves, or 
something equally worthless. 

In four years, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton, with 
their son and his wife—he having for some time 
been married to Mira Archer—again visited 
their friends at the North. When they called on 
Mrs, Lyle, they found how much may be accom- 
plished by a comparatively small sum, judiciously 
appropriated. No longer tasked beyond her 
strength, in her endeavors to keep absolute want 
from. the door, she had, in appearance, grown 
younger, instead of older, during the four years 
since they last saw her. Bessie, who, without 
neglecting to assist her mother, had found time 
for mental cultivation, was one of the loveliest 
and most intelligent girls they had ever met; 
while Edwin, who had proved so capable and 
trust-worthy, that Mr. Richards had, some time 
since, constituted him his confidential clerk, still 
counted among his dearest enjoyments, those 
Sunday evenings spent with his mother and sister. 
Mrs. Brimfield is as stately and precise as ever, 
but Anne often finds refuge from the cold splen- 
dor of what she calls home, in the pleasant fam- 
ily of Mr. Hatton, and she is now preparing to 
go South, and to spend a few months with her 
cousin Mira. 


OUT OF TEMPER. 


Old Deacon Havens, last harvest time, had a 
mowing bee, and among the party were two 
sons of Belial, who were more inclined to cut 
capers than clover. One trick consisted in fill- 
ing the tin horn with soap, and then slightly 
stopping the orifice with cotton. When noon 
came, the deacon seized the instrument, and 
gave a blast which scattered the contents far 
and near. Tosay that he was displeased, would 
but slightly describe his feelings. He was en- 
raged ; for the first time in his life he swore! 
Sayshe: ‘“ Gentlemen, Iam an old man—I am 
the head of the Sunday School, and have 
preached the gospel five-and-thirty years—but 
cuss me, if I can’t lick any man who so 
that trumpet 


A CLASSICAL GOOSE, 


“Landlord, come here; I have got a secret 
that will make your fortune for you.” 

Landlord, joyously rubbing his hands—“ No, 
what is it?” 

“Do you see that goose at the head of the 
table ?” ‘ 


“ That is the very one welch, cackling, 
saved Rome, Come along, and I will show you 
where the centurion trod on her.” 
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SUNDAY IN MEXICO, 


BY GEORGE G. GAITHER,. 


Tas calm, quiet Sunday morning, from 
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ing, under tents, In the centre of the square 
were two large gambling tables, resembling rou- 
lette, surrounded by anxious faces, watching the 
gradual disposition of the clacos they had earned 
a | by the fruits and earthen jars they brought to 


dull, dry town in the centre of Kentucky, I pro- | market that morning. 


pose to give your readers a sketch of a Sunday 
passed in the city of Mexico, not long ago. 
I -had thought of remaining in the Golden 
State till May, and then taking the overland 
route, by Salt Lake City, return to the white 
settlements ; but finding some young men who | 


wanted to traverse the Mexican Republic, 
willingly joined their party. 


It was a lovely moonlight night in February, 
when the steamer Golden Age crept quietly into 
the beautiful harbor of Acapulco. The last 
ocean hour had been spent over sparkling glass- 
es of the favorite wine; joyous was the parting 
of our seven from the rest of the sea-weary pas- 
sengers. Many envied our land journey, and 
lamented fhat they were not prepared to accom- 
pany us. Supper for seven was ordered at the 


Hotel de Canton, kept by a Celestial, and we | making the best of their time. 
hastened to the beach, to take a swim in the salt 


surf of the glorious Pacific. 


Horses were purchased, and guides engaged 
the next morning, and by four in the afternoon 
our little caravan was on its way to the goodly 
city of the Montezumas. After thirteen days of 
leisure travel, we were comfortably lodged in the 
excellent Hotel de_San Augustin. The most 
important towns we passed through were Chil- 


I had some letters of introduction, which I 
sent to their address, with my card enclosed. 
In less than one hour, a beautiful carriage, with 
two fast greys, drew up to our hotel, and Dr. 
B—— invited me to ride out to Chapultepec, 
over the Paseo Nuevo, his usual afternoon drive. 
I | Dr. B—— was an American, who had married 
the daughter of a wealthy Englishman, resident 
in Mexico. The next day I dined at the bank- 
er’s—Mr. Jecker, a Swiss, and partner in the 
house of Jecker, Torre & Co.—and drove with 
him to Lake Chalco, down the old promenade, 
called Paseo de los Vegas, to the floating gar- 
dens, whose fruits, and flowers, and delicious 
vegetables are cultivated in such luxuriance. 

This was Saturday of the Carnival; lent was 
to begin next week, and the gaily disposed were 
Dr. B—— had 
warned me the next day would be a great fiesta, 
and I must get up at six to see everything. By 
day-dawn the next day, the carriage was rolling 
rapidly over the calzada to Guadalupe, to see 
the rich church of the patron saint of Mexico. 
While Mrs. B—— and her sister were listening 
to mass in the church, the doctor and I visited 
the mineral spring, and rambled about the vil- 
lage. The gorgeous splendor of the church has 


panzingo, Zampango, Tepecoacoileo and Cuer- | been so frequently described, I will not attempt 
nayaca, The rest were Indian villages, of mud | to reiterate it. 


huts, or bamboo cabins. The rivers were the 


We returned to the city at nine, and took a 


Papagallo, Mescala and Izcla. The scenery | substantial breakfast; after which we went to 
near the first is the most magnificent in the | see the pelea de gallos—or, in plain American, 


whole way. 


No two towns are more alike than Mexico and 


the cock-pit, The ladies excused themselves, 
but promised to go to the bull-fight in the after- 


Damascus, seen from the hills that edge the | noon. A couple of padres were present, as 


plain. As you look on the town of Mexico 
from San Augustin de los Cuevas, your thoughts 
naturally turn to the domes of Damascus, seen 


judges, and to preserve order. Though they 
did not bet, they seemed as much pleased with 
the sport as any one. 


from Salaic, as you descend the sandy slopes of | At two in the afternoon we had a lunch of 


Antiliban. The only river we could not ford was 


cold meats, preserves, fruit and wine. The bull- 


the Mescala, which we crossed on balzas. These | fight was to begin at four, dinner at seven, the 


are square floats, made of large gourds. Two 
persons get on one, which is pulled across by a 


concert at night, and the masquerade at mid- 
night; so we knew exactly how to dispose of 


swimming Indian—truly, a primitive way of | our time. Just before luncheon I took a game 
crossing rivers. Our principal food was chick- | of billiards with Mrs. B——, her sister, and Mr. 


ens and corn cakes, beans and eggs, with fruit 


and beer. 

It was Sunday—dia de plaza, or market day— 
as we rode into the Square of Tepecoacoileo 
high mass was singing in the church, and in 
front were the market people, with their market- 


F——, a very interesting four-handed game. 
Mrs. B—— was a stock-holder in the new Plaza 
de Toros, and her box was almost as fine as the 
President’s. 

ent at the gran funcion, as they call it; but the 
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general was at Tacubaya, where he has a quinta, 
or country seat. Two bands of music played 
during the exhibition, and refreshments were 
handed round. For a description of bull-fights, 
I refer the reader to any books on Spain and 
Cuba. 

Next, we drove back to Number Four—Calle 
de la Profesa—and enjoyed a magnificent din- 
ner. After coffee and cigars in the pleasant 
galleries surrounding the court, we drove to the 
concert in the Gran Teatro de Santa Anna. 
The company were Germans, and the music 
was piano, violin, and voice. The theatre is 
gorgeous, but dimly lighted ; for there is no gas 
in Mexico. 

After the concert we again returned with Dr. 
B—, and took tea, wine, or chocolate, as we 
chose, before dressing for the masquerade, which 
was to begin at midnight. While I was admir- 
ing an oil painting, four by eight feet, Dr, B—— 
said : 

“TI suspect you don’t see all the beauties of 
that picture.” 

I was insisting that I did, when he touched a 
spring. The picture opened like a door, and f 
discovered a niche of elegantly-bound books. I 
then turned to a picture just the size of a door, 
and remarked that I would not be surprised if 
that picture of General Washington was the 
door to some secret passage ; and in fact it was 
a door that led to vaults and covert ways to the 
street. 

The masquerade was much like carnival balls 
elsewhere—same dresses, same music, and the 
same kind of dances you see at the Academie 
de Musique, on similar occasions, in Paris, or 
in the Orleans Theatre, in the city of New Or- 
leans. The pit of the theatre was planked, and 
the stage was lighted by a thousand lamps and 
transparencies. I saw many handsome ladies 
among the dancers, and some magnificently 
dressed in the boxes. These were the aristoc- 
racy, that scorned to mingle with the vulgar, 
dancing crowd below. The succession of dances 
was indicated by signs suspended at the foot of 
the boxes, where every dancer could see what 
would come next. Refreshments were served 
in restaurants, on the sides of the hall, at any 
hour. 

A man, without a mask, came up to me and 
addressed mein German. I asked him why he 
took me for a Datchman. 

“ There can be no mistake in your light hair, 
round face, and broad shoulders.” 

“ And yet there is,” I answered, in French, 

He seemed puzzled, and declared I was no 
Gaul, in as good Parisian as I ever heard. 


“« Then tell me what you are?” I said to him, 
in Mexican ; “for I can’t classify your red hair 
and fluent tongue.” 

_“ And why may I not be a pure Castilian, se- 
nor mio ?” continued he, in Spanish. 

“Because you are a Yankee,” I answered, in 
plain American. 

“Well, ’pon my word !” he said, in the genu- 
ine Yankee dialect, with the nasal twang and 
common cant of Yankeedom, “ who would have 
taken you for a Gringo ?” 

Then seizing a passing senorita by the waist, 
he whirled away in the scottische, and was lost in 
the crowd. 

I asked a mask, who was listening to our con- 
versation, who the person was, and I learned he 
was a brave New England cabinet-maker, who 
had been long a resident in Mexico, and had ac- 
cumulated a fortune making beds and bureaus, 
and boring artesian wells. 

Another lucky American I had nit the day 
before. He was a young Yankee, who had 
come to visit a rich uncle in Mississippi. The 
avuncular relation had not much nepotism about 
him, and soon sent the young scamp adrift. The 
boy went to St. Louis, and worked hard for a 
year, when he joined Col. Doniphan’s Santa Fe 
expedition. After the war, he remained ip New 
Mexico, and soon married an heiress of a fami- 
ly very well known throughout that part of the 
country. 

He had attempted to smuggle some silver out 
of Chihuahua, without paying the import duty, 
and it was confiscated. He brought suit for it, 
and from court to court it had finally reached the 
supreme tribunal of Mexico, and he had come 
over two thousand miles to attend to the case. 
Something less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was involved! How I felt for my country- 
man in those strange courts ! 

But I have left the ball. As rosy-fingered 
Aurora began to open the portals of Orient, we, 
drowsy, weary mortals, were issuing through the 
portals of the theatre to breathe the cool morn- 
ing air, and find our Monday morning beds, with 
smarting eyes and aching heads. 

Thus endeth my Sunpay 1x Mexico. 


They tell get stories about the fishing in 
Kanzas. It is said that near Keoshi lately a 
man baited a hook with a whole duck, and sank 
it in the river over night. ‘The next morning he 
hauled in his line, and found that a six pound 
fish had seized the duck, and that a seventy 
pound fish had got hooked while attempting to 
seize the sixpounder. He hauled the whole upon 
the bank—two fishes and the duck upon a single 
hook—and did not need to go a-fishing again 

a week. 
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THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


CITY LIFE. 


3Y FREDERICK J. EBYES. 


Not in the city let me dwell, 
Amid its scenes of strife ; 

°Tis time I bade them all farewell, 
For more serener life. 

And hark! I hear the murmurs now 
Of woods and flowing streams! 

And gentle zephyrs fan my brow, 
As from the land of dreams. 


And palaces unbuilt by hands, 
Upon my vision rise; 

Like castles on enchanted lands, 
Traced in elysian skies. 

With halls that stretch in light away, 
Checkered by emerald bowers, 

Where float in pleasant melody, 
Sweet songs of happy hours. 


But this is all a passing dream, 
By glittering fancy wove; 
A sail upon a lovely stream, 
Life’s bark may never rove! 
Yet not within the city’s walls, 
My soul would love to dwell; 
*Twould be like bird in prison halls, 
Singing a sad song well! 


THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


BY MARY L. MEANY, 


“Ts Mr. Ashley at home ?” inquired a gentle- 
man of the servant who answered his ring at the 
door of a splendid mansion. The man glanced 
over the unfashionable apparel of the inquirer, 
and with a slightly supercilious air, replied : 

“ Yes, sir ; any particular business with him ?” 

The gentleman, with mild dignity, stept into 
the hall, and saying to the astonished servant, 
“Tell Mr. Ashley that a gentleman, a stranger 
in the city, requests the honor of an interview,” 
walked calmly into a splendidly furnished apart- 
ment on one side of the hall, and took a seat with 
the manner of one perfectly at home amid such 
magnificence. The servant stepped across the 
wide hall, and tapping lightly on the opposite 
door, entered. A gentleman, past middle age, 
of stern and unprepossessing aspect, lifted his 
eyes from a newspaper as the door was opened. 

“Well, Jarvis ?” he queried, impatiently, as 
the man hesitated how to announce the nameless 
visitor, and finally repeated the message, “‘a 
stranger ’—and gave no name ?” 

“No, sir,” and the shining ebon face was 
again distorted with a suppressed laugh. 
_ “ Why do you stand grinning there? Show 

him in, whoever he is,” and Mr. Ashley settled 
himself firmly in his chair, as if to nerve himself 
to endure some disagreeable infliction. 
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The stranger was visibly agitated as he en- 
tered, but the cold, hard gaze riveted upon him 
seemed to banish the feelings that caused the 
momentary agitation; and in a voice which, 
only one who had heard his fall, clear tones, in 
speaking to the servant, would have detected a 
huskiness and tremor, he apologized for his com- 
ing intrusion. Mr. Ashley noticed his courteous 
bow and address only by a scarcely perceptible 
motion of the head, and as he appeared to await 
the stranger’s communication, he proceeded to 
say, that he hoped the purpose of his visit would 
justify its urgency. 

“ Allow me to ask, in the first place, whether 
you are not originally from England ?” 

“ What if I were ?” was the sneering response. 

“ Only that you may be desirous ‘of hearing 
news from the other side of the Atlantic. I ar- 
rived in the city only this morning from Liver- 
pool.” 

“ Ah!” was the freezing rejoinder, “I regret 
you have taken the trouble of calling on me, for 
I have correspondents in England, from whom I 
learn all that interests me in that quarter.” 

“ Possibly of public affairs; but are there no 
dearer interests, no kindred of whom you would 
like to hear?” 

“No, sir. My parents have been dead many 
years, and there is no one remaining of whom I 
care to hear.” 

“ No one?” inquired the other, with an accent 
of reproachfal sadness ; and yet you left a broth- 
er, an only brother, then in his boyhood, from 
whom you have not since heard. Is it not so ?” 

Mr. Ashley coughed down a slight embarrass- 
ment, as he replied, that he did not acknowledge 
the right of a stranger to question him in matters 
which could not concern him. 

“ But this does concern me, for I am no stran- 
ger, Henry. Look and see if there is no trace in 
me of the brother you have not seen for more 
than thirty years.” 

He had risen, and approaching the table, at 
which the other still kept his seat immovably, 
stood gazing fixedly upon him. 

“ Perhaps you will remember this,” and the 
stranger threw back his locks of mingled chest- 
nut and silver, which revealed a scar, left bya 
deep and dangerous wound over the right temple. 
“Do you remember the day, Henry, when I ar- 
rested the flight of your high mettled horse, and 
saved your life at the risk of my own ?” 

“Yes, yes. I recollect your featares now ; 
considering the lapse of years, you are not 
greatly changed. Sit down, Gerald,” and he 
coldly released the hand, which, on being recog- 
nized, his brother tmpetuously extended to 
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him. “And you only arrived from England 
this morning ?” 

“ Only this morning.” 

“You had a good distance to come; but it 
can be rapidly accomplished these times, and I 
presume you had important business in Amer- 
ica.” He eyed the other inquiringly. 

“T had, indeed, what I considered very im- 
portant business, to behold once again my long 
unseen, but never-forgotten brother, ere we both 
descended to the grave.” 

“And was that your only object in coming 
across the Atlantic ?” 

“ Was it not enough ?” replied the other, with 
a smile of affection that brightened up his features 
beautifully. ‘‘I had no other business in Phila- 
delphia, certainly, but I thought this sufficient.” 

“Well, I have no objection to seeing you, 
Gerald, of course, though I have thought you 
dead this long time.” 

Mr. Ashley was interrupted by the entrance of 
Jarvis with a note. 

“* The man will wait for the answer, sir.” 

“ Very well; I will ring for you when it is 
ready.” And excusing himself to his brother, 
he again turned to the table, and gave his undi- 
vided attention to the note before him, 


When the note was finished, the elder brother 


was at liberty to attend to his unwelcome visitor. 
He marked the saddened expr of Gerald’s 
face, and anticipating a tale of pecuniary difficul- 
ties, terminating in a request for some of his 
cherished gold, the man of wealth observed : 


“ As I was about saying, when interrupted, I 


am sorry if you crossed the ocean merely to. see 
me. I cannot flatter myself that your visit is dis- 
interested, but I forewarn you that all ‘ expecta- 
tions’ from me are ill-graunded ; what I have of 
wealth is for my own family. As you have done 


me the honor of coming so far to see me,” he 
added, ironically, “I will defray the expenses of 


your trip, for I would not have you a loser by 
this sudden fit of fraternal affection.” 

“Henry!” The word was spoken sadly. 

“O, I know what you would say ; but in my 
buffetings with the world, I have learned many 
sage lessons, and it is vain to expect to make me 
the dupe of any artifice. Though that was not 
exactly the word I meant to use,” he added, as 
his brother rose with a flush of indignation. 
“‘ Don’t be too sensitive, Gerald, you were always 
a silly boy in that respect ; but I have a habit of 
saying unpleasant things, if they must be said, at 
once; 60 I repeat, that, as you will not be a 
gainer in a pecuniary point, neither will you be 
a loser, and now let it pass. Of course, during 
the time you remain in town you will make your 
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home here. We dine at three, so you witl have 
ample time to see about getting your baggage 
brought from whatever hotel you are stopping at.” 

Gerald Ashley took up his hat, and going toa 
window as if to look out on the street, delibera- 
ted a moment whether he should refuse or ac- 
cept the ungracious invitation. His brother’s 
reception did not greatly surprise him. But he 
felt a strong desire to hear something more of 
him, however, and a real curiosity respecting his 
family, therefore promising to return at the hour 
mentioned, he departed. 

At dinner the visitor was introduced to his 
sister-in-law, a showy and rather handsome wo- 
man, who, by the aid of a costly and becoming 
toilet, was what is called magnificent,—to his 
nieces Lavinia and Caroline, young ladies very 
much of their mother’s style, and his nephew, 
Hutchinson, a gay, pleasing, though, Mr. Ashley 
feared, dissipated young man. The ladies had 


thought proper to appear on the occasion in din- 
ner costume, as elaborate and richly ornamented 
as if they were entertaining a distinguished 
company. 

After dinner, Mr. Gerald, as Mrs. Ashley and 
her daughters called him, spent an hour in the 


beautiful garden belonging to the house, reading 
a pleasant book he had selected from the library, 


and it was with some reluctance that, as the 
shades of evening closed around, he rejoined the 
family in the parlor. Mrs. Ashley was trifling 
with some elegant needle-work, Caroline looking 


over a new magazine, and Lavinia playing on 
the harp, her favorite instrument. This last 
pleased him, for besides being an enthusiastic 
lover of music, it afforded an agreeable mode of 
passing time that might otherwise seem tedtous, 
and he gratified his niece, who was always ready 
to display her chief accomplishment, by begging 
her to play some of her favorite pieces. She 


complied, and, by her mother’s desire, her sister 
opened the piano, and accompanied the fair harp- 
ist in some selections from the old masters. Both 
played well, and Mr. Ashley’s praises were sin- 
cerely and cordially given. 

Soon after the young ladies left the room, and 
Mr. Gerald took occasion to congratulate his sis- 
ter-in-law on the striking beauty and elegance of 
her daughters; she received his compliments 
with complacent satisfaction. He inquired if the 
three he had seen completed her family. “No; 
there was an older son,” he was told, who had 
succeeded his father in his extensive book-estab- 


lishment. He was married, and lived a few’ 


squares distant. And there was another daugh- 
ter, Edith, who was at present absent from home,» 
on a brief visit. 
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But oven us the lay was speaking, a graceful, 
lovely girl of eighteen glided into the room. Mr. 


Ashley half started from his seat at her appear- 


ance. Those soft, brown eyes, those careless 
curls of rich chestnut hue, the winning sweetness 
that rested on her delicately-moulded features— 
how all reminded him of his lamented mother. 

“Edith,” said Mrs. Ashley, “ you should 
have returned rather earlier, you will scarcely 
have time to dress ere the tea-bell rings.” 

“ And that is the other daughter you were 
speaking of,” said Mr. Ashley, as the fair vision 
disappeared. 

“ Yes, that is my daughter, Edith, my second 
daughter,” replied the lady, as making a grace- 
fal excuse for leaving him by himself, she also 
retired, with the intention of following Edith, 
and cautioning her against making any unneces- 
sary exhibition of pleasure or affection on being 
introduced to her newly found relative. Her at- 
tention being called to another matter, however, 
by @ servant who was seeking her presence, 
Edith escaped the very embarrassing instruc- 
tions; for happening to meet her brother Hutch- 
inson on his way out of the house, she detained 
him to ask the name of the elderly gentleman she 
had seen in the parlor. 


“0, I suppose our new guest, Th introduced 
him at dinner as his only brother, Gerald Ashley, 
just arrived from England.” 

“I did not know that pa had a brother,” said 
Edith, in surprise. 

“ And I fancy he tried to forget the circum- 
stance himself. Poor relations are apt to be a 


bore, you know,” was the laughing response of 
the young man as he passed on. 

“ Poor!’ A feeling of compassion blended 
with the interest the gentle Edith had already 
felt in the stranger, and instinctively she de- 
scended again to the parlor where her relative 


was sitting alone. He did not hear her light, 


timid step, but the softly whispered, “ Uncle 
Gerald,” caused him to raise his eyes, and he be- 
held close by his side the lovely object of his 
reverie. ‘“ Uncle Gerald ;” ’twas the first time 
the name had ever sounded in his ear, and with 
a fatherly affection, he drew the sweet girl to his 
warm embrace, and gently putting back the clus- 
tering ringlets, gazed fondly upon her lovely 
countenance. 

Little time could Edith venture to remain 
with him, so hastening to her room, she ex- 
changed her rich silk robe for one of white mus- 
lin, and, only waiting to clasp a bracelet on her 
fair arm, lest her mother should be offended at 
her plain appearance; she hastened to return to 
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of young Ashley, were now assembled for tea. 
After tea, the ladies repaired to the drawing- 
room, aecompanied by Uncle Ashley (his brother | 
had an engagement which prevented him from 
joining the family circle), Uncle Gerald seated 
himself in a retired part “of the spacious room, 
not wishing to attract the particular notice of 
chance visitors, and Edith drew a low taboret to 
his side, evidently prepared to have a long chat 
with one to whom her loving heart instinctively 
turned. But ere long, Mrs. Ashley, who from 
her seat near a window observed an elderly gen- - 
tleman of commanding appearance coming up 
the street, nodded archly to her eldest daughter, 
and then glanced towards Edith. 

“Edith, love, take a seat on this sofa, and 
sing to your ‘light guitar.” My daughters,” she 
smiled upon Uncle Gerald as she addressed him, 
“are each proficient upon a different instrument, 
so that when Mr. Ashley and I wish to spend a 


quiet evening at home they sometimes give us 
quite a pleasant concert.” 

With a sigh of disappointment, Edith rose and 
moved to the seat indicated, but scarcely had her 
voice begun to fill the apartment with melody 
fresh and artless as a gush of bird music, ere a 
servant announced the “Hon. Mr. Craig,” and 


the gentleman whom Mrs, Ashley had seen ap- 


proaching, entered. Uncle Gerald, whose eyes 
were fascinated by the fair enchantress, noticed © 
with surprise an expression of mingled terror 
and abhorrence on her features, as, hastily but 
politely acknowledging the introduction Mrs, 


Ashley gave, “One of Mr. Ashley’s kinsmen, 


just arrived from England,” he approached the 
fair girl, who shrank back with evident repug- 
nance, and taking her hand in his, gallantly 
raised it to his lips, addressing her at the same 
time in a tone of tender interest. Then taking 
a seat beside her on the sofa, he entered into a 


lively conversation with Mrs, Ashley, who 
treated him with marked deference, while La- 
vinia and Caroline displayed a 


charmingly 
blended high-bred courtesy and friendly socia- 
bility. 


Uncle Gerald scarcely took part in the conver- _ 
sation which the visitor politely directed to him. 
He was studying the character of his nieces, the 
eldest and youngest of whom, glittering with 
jewelry, which a refined taste would deem too 
gorgeous for a quiet evening at home, were ra- 
diant with smiles, and evidently disposed to ren- — 
der the old gentleman’s visit a delightful one to 
him; while Edith in her simple white dregs, 


animation of her manner fied, was silent and de- 


parlor, where the family, with the exception 
27 


fal interest, and his relief was nearly as visible 
as her own, when Mr. Craig finally arose to take 
leave. He shook the hand of each lady as he 
bade.“ good-by,” regretting that he would not 
see them again for some days, as he was going 
on @ short journey. AIS save Edith, wished him 
a pleasant tf and speedy return, protesting 
that they would miss his charming society. 

“ And Edith says nothing,” he said, as polite- 
ly returning the compliments of the ladies, he 
tutned towards her with a look of tender re- 
proachfalness. 

«That is a suspicious symptom, Edith,’’ said 
Caroline, gaily, and added, glancing at the gen- 
tleman, Tho te lips 
move not,’ you know.” 

‘Her mother and sister laughed, Mr. Craig 
bowing his thanks to the fair consoler, and shak- 
ing hands cordially with Mr. Asiley, took leave. 

“Edith, I am shocked at your unaccountable 
conduct,” said her mother. “Our washerwo- 
man’s daughter could not have displayed more 
ill-breeding.” 

Unable to restrain her tears, Edith retired to 
her room. No allusion was made to the matter 
afterwards, but, during the ensuing days, Edith 
found. her desire to be with her uncle continu- 
ally thwarted. This grieved the affectionate 
girl, and he was not less disappointed in thus 
being deprived of the only congenial companion- 
ship the house afforded. He spent most of his 
time in viewing the “lions” of the city, in com- 
pany with his brother, who failed not in any 
friendly attention; or in the bookstore, which 
had passed into the possession of his eldest 
nephew, Albert. 

One day, on returning from her customary 
drive, Mrs, Ashley was informed that Mr. Craig 
had returned to town, and, by Mr, Ashley’s in- 
vitation, would dine with them. That lady was 
in her most gracious mood. She lectured Edith 
gently, though with much emphasis, on the im- 
propriety of her usual demeanor to the honorable 
gentleman, who ever treated her with the most 
respectful consideration, and Edith listened in 
silence, as she arrayed herself in a style which 
Mrs. Ashley thought most to Mr. Craig’s taste ; 
and she was even touched, poor girl, by her 
mother’s representations of her unladylike de- 
portment, and resolved to disguise her feelings 

- im some measure during the ordeal from which 
there was no escape. 

Bat the first glance at thst face, which grew at 
each meeting more and more repulsive to her, 
overthrew her feeble resolution : the silence and 
that were natural to her in his presence, 


and it was only by continual struggle. 


with her feelings, that she forced herself to re- 
main by his side during the repast, which to her 
seemed interminable. She missed her uncle, too ; 
one of his kind, sympathetic glances would have 
assisted her to maintain an appearance of ease 
and composure; but he had not returned to the 
house since he left it at an early hour that 
morning. Detained abroad until past three 
o’clock, he dined at a restaurant, and did not re- 
turn to his brother’s residence till near tea-time. 
He found Edith and her parents in the private 
parlor. Replying to Mrs. Ashley’s polite re- 
mark on his prolonged absence, he took .a seat, 
unnoticed by his brother, who in unmeasured 
tones was reproving his daughter for her obsti- 
nacy in refusing to encourage the addresses of 
their distinguished guest, who had just departed, — 

“The Hon. Mr. Craig has my consent to ad- 
dress you,” he said, “ and I warn you to beware 
of irritating too far either him or your father by 
your perverseness.” 

“ What, that old man?” interrupted the uncle, 
in unfeigned surprise, “It is not possible, Henry, 
that you seriously contemplate a union between 
that man and your young, innocent child !” 

“Permit me to be the best judge of my own 
intentions, Gerald,” said the other, coolly. 
“ Edith has long known my wishes regarding 
her, and I warn her again that from this day I 
will suffer no opposition to them.” 

“Father,” said Edith, lifting her tearful face, 
and turning on him a look of childlike beseechful- 
ness, “‘ you know that I have ever found it a 
pleasure as well as my duty to obey you; but in 
this one thing, forgive me for being unable to 
obey. I can never conceal my utter aversion to 
the gentleman you speak of.” 

- “And how do you imagine such amiable con- 
duct will do when he becomes your husband ?” 
“ That he never shall,” said Edith, firmly, 

“ You talk bravely ; but suppose that by force, 
if requisite, I take you to the altar, since I am 
resolved that your husband he shall be ?” 

“ Then at the very altar I will refuse him. No 
power on earth shall compel me to marry a man 
I detest. I would rather die.” . : 

“Really,” said Mrs. Ashley, “our gentle 
Edith is transformed into a termagant. I cannot 
imagine how achild of mine has learned to dis- 
play such unladylike violence of temper.” 

“I suspect you have been counselling her to 
disregard my wishes in this matter, Gerald,” 
said his brother; but Edith warmly protested 
that a word on the subject had never been spoken 

between them ; and that her resolution to refuse 
Mr. Craig had been long ago taken, though she 
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“ Surely, Henry, you will think better of this,” 
said Gerald, as his niece, at her incensed pa- 
rent’s command, left the room. “ You would not 
force that young, pure-minded, artless creature 
into a marriage with a man older than you are, 
and for whom she can feel no sentiment save 
contempt or abhorrence.” 

* Now, Gerald,” said his brother, very calmly 
and very firmly, “let us put an end to this 
subject, You ought to know that I am not one 
to be moved from my purposes, and I tell you 
onee more that I have promised Mr. Craig my 
daughter Edith’s hand. She would be his ere 
now, but as the gentleman to whom her eldest 
sister has been long engaged is now expeeted 
home from Europe, I have delayed Edith’s mar- 
riage in order to have adouble wedding. So now 
you are aware of the inutility of further discus- 
sion. I have wealth, but it is of my own getting 
—the Hon. Mr. Craig has family distinction, as 
well as immense wealth, therefore I shall be 
proud to have one of my daughters united to him.” 

Mr. Gerald Ashley saw the propriety of drop- 
ping the subject, but his kind heart was grieved 
for his favorite niece, and he resolved to make 
one more effort to save her, by enlisting, if pos- 
sible, her elder brother in her cause. As for the 
other, he was seldom at home, and was but little 
regarded by the family, who felt disgraced by his 
dissipated habit. Therefore it was useless to ap- 
peal to him, though with his careless good-nature 
he would have sympathized with his sister’s un- 
happiness, but his brother’s influence with the 
father was great, and trusting to this, Uncle 
Gerald the next morning walked down to the 
store at an early hour, hoping to find his nephew 
at leisure to attend to. him. On reaching the 
store, however, he found the owner engaged with 
a young man at the desk, and he turned to look 
out upon the gay and busy street. *Twas but a 
moment ere the young man came from the desk; 
as Mr. Ashley moved aside to give him egress, a 

. gentleman to whom he had been introduced by 
his brother, entering the store, greeted him by 
name, and the young man who was in the act of 
lifting his hat in acknowledgement of the old 
gentleman’s courtesy, glanced quickly at him on 
hearing his name, revealing a countenance whose 
noble and ingenuous expression attracted Uncle 
Gerald’s admiration, : 

He gazed upon him until he saw him pause 
before a window at a little distance, and Uncle 
Gerald, presuming on an old man’s privilege, fol- 
lowed slowly on and stood beside the object of 
his sudden interest, gazing at the beautiful paint- 
ings which were displayed in the window. A 
simple remark from Uncle Gerald led to a con- 


versation, and he learned that the young man’s 
name was Markham, and that he had been for 
years a clerk in Mr. Ashley’s establishment, un- 
til a few days since, when ho was discharged by 
Albert Ashley, without any reasons being as- 
signed therefor. He added, that he had called 
that morning at the store in the hope of seeing 
the senior Mr. Ashley, to whom he would ap- 
peal against the unjust dismissal, which was 
ruinous to his prospects, as he could not obtain a 
similar situation without reference, and Mr. 
Albert had told him not to refer to him. 

“ Do you think his father would receive your 
application favorably ?” asked Uncle Gerald: 

Young Markham was sure he would, as he had: 
always honored him with particular confidenct 
and esteem. 

Uncle Gerald promised to bring the matter to 
his brother’s notice, and appointing an hour to 
meet the young man at a hotel designated, re- 
turned to the house. 

Mr. Henry Ashley listened attentively to his 
account of the young man’s summary discharge, 
and then touching the bell, sent a servant to his 
son Albert, requesting his immediate attendance. 

“‘T cannot imagine,” he said to Gerald, “ how 
Albert has ventured on such a measure without 
my knowledge. He is well aware that I take an 
unusual interest in Frederick Markham. In 
fact, his father was one of my best friends on 
my first arrival here. He afterwards became in 
volved, and Fred, then a mere boy, was obliged 
to leave college, and gladly accepted a place in 
my counting-room, I advanced him step by step, 
till he became confidential clerk, and I have even 
held out to him the prospect of still further. ad- 
vancement. My son knows this, and as I have 
not yielded the entire control of the establish- 
ment into his hands, his proceeding is unaceount- 
able. I know Fred too well to believe for a mo- 
ment that he has rightly forfeited his place.” 

But when Mr. Albert Ashley appeared; and 
was informed of the cause of his summons, there 
was @ startling denowement, that gentlemaa 
merely observing that he would not so far de- — 
grade himself as to avow, save to his father, that 
his reason for dismissing the clerk was the dis- 
covery that he had presumed to treat Edith with 
marked attention on several late occasions when: 
with her mother and sisters she had been, im the 
store, and, what was,worse to imagine, that the 
clerk’s attentions were far from disagreeable to- 
his sister. 

Mr. Ashley’s face flushed with surprise and in- - 
dignation, and Edith was summoned to her 
father’s presence. The nephew's: glance. at 
Uncle Gerald. intimated that his company could 
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be dispensed with, but he would not take the 
hint, being alive only to compassion for the timid, 
lovely girl,’ who on her entrance, was sternly 
questioned by her parent as to the truth of her 
brother’s suspicions. Edith blushed and looked 
down in silent embarrassment. ; 

°“1I should think, sir,” said the son, “such 
blushing confusion is a sufficient proof of the 
correctness of my suspicions. As an additional 
one, my wife saw the two walking very amicably 
along the street together, the very day previous 
to his discharge.” 

Mr. Ashley grasped his daughter’s arm roughly, 
commanding her to deny the truth of this state- 
ment. But Edith, roused by her brother’s un- 
kindness, replied that it was true. 

“ And you dare avow it?” Her father’s voice 
shook with fierce anger. 

“ I can perceive no reason to shrink from the 
avowal of such a simple fact,’”’ said Edith, lifting 
her large, truthful eyes to her incensed parent. 
“T have known Frederick Markham from my 
earliest childhood as one esteemed worthy of 
your unbounded confidence, and it did not seem 
at all out of place, to me, that when we happened 
to meet, as I was returning home alone, and our 
peth was the same, we should walk together for 
ashort distance.” 

“ No doubt it seemed very short to you,” said 
her brother, sarcastically, “and his conversation 
charming—love is such a pleasant theme.” 

“*Mr. Markham never spoke to me of love in 
his life,” said Edith. 

But it is needless to dwell on this painful 
seene. Suffice it that Edith, refusing to consent 
to an immediate marriage with the Hon. Mr. 
Craig, as her father commanded, was by him dis- 
carded, and left the house that day in company 
with her uncle by whom she was adopted. 

There was a pleasant evening spent in a pri- 
vate parlor of the Washington House. Frederick 
Markham for the first time enjoyed an hour’s 
unrestrained conversation with her whom he had 
long loved in secret. Each had confided in Un- 
cle Gerald, who smiled upon their youthful love, 
and was heppy in witnessing their happiness. 

‘The next day Mr. Gerald Ashley was shown 
into the presence of his brother and sister-in-law, 
at their splendid mansion. The latter, having 
parted with mingled anger and grief from her 
daughter the previous day, was naturally solicit- 
ous to learn her uncle’s intention respecting her, 
but she was immeasurably surprised at the revela- 
tién now made. 

I have come to bid you both farewell,” said 
Gerald, after the usual salutations had been ex- 
changed ; “but first, I have a few words te say to 
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you, Henry. Of the reception I have met with 
from you, I say nothing. It was polite, and in 
a manner kind, though certainly not what an 
only brother might have expected. I could ac- 
count for it, however, as you took me to be poor 
from my appearance, and anticipated a demand 
on your purse. Had you shown the least desire 
to be informed of my pecuniary affairs, you 
would at once have been undeceived; for I came 
to you, not as a penniless adventurer, but as one 
of the wealthiest planters of Cuba. As you did 
not question me, I thought it not worth while to 
inform you of my personal history since we 
parted, neither will I trouble you with details at 
present. Having returned for a brief season to 
our native land, I for the first time heard where 
my brother was residing, and, previous to my re- 
turn home, I resolved to come to Philadelphia. 
I thought that in our old age we might be indem- 
nified for our long separation—that hope was 
disappointed! yet I rejoice that I was providen- 
tially led to the aid of your daughter, whose 
trials I hope are now ended. Stately as is Her 
early home, it cannot compare with that of which 
she will henceforth, as my adopted daughter, be 
mistress ; and I hope to ensure her future happi- 
ness by one day giving her to her worthy lover, 
your former clerk, who will go with us to Cuba. 
A childless widower, I have none to inherit my 
wealth, save Edith, and if their mutual passion 
continues unchanged, I shall place no bar in the 
way of their union.” 

Mr. Gerald Ashley gave his hand to his bro- 
ther, who, since he had heard the astounding 
fact of the other’s riches, appeared to be affected 
with a species of nightmare; then turning to 
Mrs. Ashley, he courteously bade her adieu, in- 
viting her at the same time to accompany them 


'| to New York in the afternoon, that she might 


see her daughter embark in the Havana steamer. 
To his surprise she replied, that, although unfor- 
tunately an engagement for the evening would 
prevent her having the pleasure of going with 
them, yet that probably the next day he would 
see her and her daughter in the Empire City. 
She went accordingly, and with her Mr. Ashley 
as well as the young ladies, that gentleman 
being prevailed on to part amicably with his 
brother and daughter. Edith was rejoiced to 
find herself restored to parental favor, and with 
a heart thus lightened of its only sorrow, saw the 
shores of her native land fade away iti the dis- 
tance, with less regret that those she left behind 
promised to visit her in her Cuban home. 


Trath, by whomsoever spoken, comes from 
God. It is, in short, a divine essence. 
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Bexye on a business tour among the South- 
ern and Western States, I found myself, some- 
time in November of 1838, in the city of Creoles 
and masquerade balls, and it being a healthy 
season of the year for a sojourn in this city of 
swampy boundary, I had determined to look 
about the place, and so impress its localities and 
peculiarities upon my mind as to serve me for 
future reference. 

New Orleans, the Crescent city, affords a 
strange mixture of human nature, representing 
almost every nation and country upon the face 
of the globe. The city is, as it is well known, 
almost equally divided as it regards inhabitants, 
of French and American extract, intermingling 
with whom there is a plentiful sprinkling of 
Spanish, German, Swiss, Irish, Creoles, etc., 
forming altogether an heterogeneous compound of 
human nature, not to be met with perhaps in any 
other city in the world. Add to these a floating 
population of some thousands from the up 
country, or backwoods, consisting of the western 
adventurers, bowie knife bullies, blacklegs, and 
the scum of the river cities which finds its way 
down the stream, and you have a daguerreotype 
_of the people of this capital of Louisiana. 

After an evening’s stroll upon the levee, I had 
dropped in at Le Cafe du Soleil, or, as it was 
knowa in the American section of the city, “ The 
Sun Coffee House,” and sat sipping my coffee 
and studying the various groups that filled the 
spacious saloon, when a singular occurrence 
took place, which I design to relate. 

It was a medley company that filled the cafe. 
There sat a representative of Holland, solid and 
heavy, taking copious draughts from the mug at 
his side, while at the same table, and apparently 
engaged in consummating some business ar- 
rangement with the Dutchman, sat a light, viva- 
cious Frenchman, the very opposite in point of 
character to his companion, and there were well- 
fed and rosy-cheeked Englishmen, too, and a sa- 
gacious Yankee conversing with a black-eyed 
Creole, with an almost effeminate person and a 
form for a sculptor, A broad-shouldered Scotch- 
man, cool and calculating, was playing cards 
at a table hard by with a citizen; even the half- 
breed of the native tribes of the west was there. 
The rough jokes and rude speeches that fell up- 
on my ear in various tongues and mingied lan- 

, jarred harshly against my feelings. 
a table nearer than the rest, I observed one 
party, whom I readily detected as “‘ sharpers” or 


nate as genteel gamblers. I particularly noticed 
one among their number who swore the loudest 
of the crew about him, his time and voice being 
occupied in boasting of his prowess, and being 
perhaps somewhat excited by an extra glass, he 
challenged any of his party to a set-to at cards or 
fisticuffs. Being/well armed I determined to stop 
and witness the fellow’s conduct.. 

I soon learned from one who sat near me, that 
he was a noted gambler and duellist ; aman who 
was a great braggart, and yet who had establish- 
ed an undoubted character for courage, from the 
fact of his having fought and killed several noted 
characters who had formerly moved in his own 
sphere of society. ‘ He’s up toa spree to-night,” 
said my informant, “and will not be. satisfied 
until he has insulted some one.” 

About this time I observed a young man enter 
the cafe, and ordering something of the servant, 
took a seat at a separate table near by. He was 
a young, quiet, and pale-faced youth, indeed al- 
most a boy, and evidently a stranger in the city. 
The crew of sharpers, winking to each other in- 
telligibly, set their eyes upon him immediately, 
while the bully of the crew, whom they called in 
their cant speech Fetlock, forthwith set about 
some plan to insult and draw him out, the plan 
probably being that when Fetlock should threat- 
en the youth, the rest of the party would inter- 
fere, and by pretending to take sides with him, 
ingratiate themselves into his confidence, thus 
affording an opportunity for them to play their 
usual games upon him. Thus it seemed that 
Fetlock, who was considered by his party to be 
absolutely invulnerable, was used as a stool 
pigeon, or decoy duck for similar occasions. 

The blackguard commenced by throwing ont 
some vile hint, the import of which could hardly 
be mistaken, for although it did not absolutely 
name the new comer, all eyes were turmed to- 
wards him immediately. The young man blush- 
ed deeply, and the blue veins of his forehead 
were strained almost to bursting, yet he took no 
notice further of the insult than his countenance 
betrayed, nor did he even turn toward the — 
speaker who had thus pablicly insulted him. 

Foiled at his endeavor thus to engage the 
stranger in a controversy, Fetlock, so called, 
threw a small piece of fruit, while the company 
were still regarding both, which fell immediately: 
before the youth upon the table. Starting at 
the moment, the stranger arose, and turning 
towards the ee ts the insult, with a calm 
voice, observed : 
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“ You annoy me, sir; you should be careful 
in what direction you throw your offal.” 

“What is that you say?” observed Fetlock, 
walking up to the speaker with a blustering air, 
“@o you mean to insult me ¢” 

to desire to insult me.” 

Fetlock had now worked himself. into a most 
ungovernable rage, and advancing still nearer 
the gentleman, said, ‘take that,” at the same 
time striking a blow with his fist, which the 
youth warded off with great skill, and raising the 
chair at his side with an ease and show of 
strength that the sight of his slight figure by no 
means warranted, he struck dhe bully with it a 
powerful blow upon the head so as to bring 
him to the ground, the blood pouring from his 
mouth and nostrils, while he absolutely roared 
with madness. 

The keeper of the cafe here interfered, and put 
& stop to further quarrel, but Fetlock soon recov- 
ering from the injury he had received, insisted 


pistols. 

The keeper of the saloon told Mr. Eaton, this 
I afterwards learned was the young gentleman’s 
name, that Fetlock was a celebrated shot, and 
that he never missed kis aim ; that he had to his 
certain knowledge killed nearly a dozen in single 
combat, and urged young Eaton confidentially, 
by no means to accept his challenge. 

But Eaton was an ardent South Carolinian 
youth ef) good birth and high notions of honor, 
and therefore felt himself bound to accept the 
‘proffered challenge; he therefore accepted it, and 
resolved to fight. Introducing himself to me on 
the spot, he declared himself an utter stranger in 
the city, and desired to know if I would act as 
his friend or second on the occasion. I promptly 
refused, but in such a manner as not to wound 
his feelings, assuring him that it was against all 
‘my ideas of honor for two men to attempt the 
life ofeach other ; warmly pressing my hand, he 
told me he could not listen to my earnest and 
oft-repeated wish that he would abandon the 
whole affair. He readily found another upon 
the spot who agreed to stand his friend for the 
oceasion. 

I heard the appointment and the place, and 
determined to be upon the spot. By his carnest 
solicitation, I accompanied young Eaton to his 
hotel, when, snugly locked in his room, he gave 
me some particulars of his life and family. 

“I was an orphan,” said he, “ata very early 
age, and have lived from that time in the family 
of an uncle, a planter in Soath Carolina. A few 
years ago I became enamored of as lovely a girl 
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as ever breathed our Southern atmosphere. I 
was happy, thrice happy ; the time had even been 
appointed for our nuptials, when I discovered 
her infidelity ! I could not for a long time believe 
the truth, but at last was constrained to do so, 
and for many months lay at death’s door with a 
raging fever, brought on by this severe and un- 
looked-for event. I immediately assumed a pro- 
fitable agency for my uncle in Havana on my 
recovery, and during the two years past have re- 
sided in that city, where at length I have elosed 
the business I have conducted, after a most 
profitable campaign. I am at this time on my 
return, and have chosen the route via this city, 
having never before visited it.” 

He entrusted to me several letters: and papers 
to be sent to his family, in case of his death, and 
several times intimated that he had long held his 
life very light since his disappointment, and that 
he should at least have the satisfaction of ridding 
the community ofa villain. 

I again endeavored to persuade him to aban- 
don his purpose, pointing out how easily he 
might do so without incurring the least odium as 
to his personal courage. I told him I would 
reach the ground with a party of police in such 
a manner that no suspicion should attach itself 
to him as being aware of the circumstance; but 
no argument appeared to have the least weight 
with him. He did not care to live, he said, and 
that he should certainly clear the world of that 
bully. He would not permit me to leave him 
that night until I had given him my word as a 
gentleman, that I would notin any way interfere 
in the proposed meeting on the morrow. I left 
him about midnight, and wended my way to my 
lodgings at the St. Charles’s. 

The next morning I was carly at the appoint- 
ed rendezvous, when I found the parties already 
assembled. The noisy bully was in his element, 
blustering about the spot as though he was a 
king, confident of an easy victory ; he confidently 
looked upon young Eaton as a poor, thoughtless 
victim, and thinking that his shot, if he fired at 
all, would be like the fire of any green one, who 
if he took good advice would on his first fire aim 
some three or four yards above and aside of his 
mark, and then he might stand a bare possibility 
of hitting it; this last remark indeed he made, or 
one equivalent to it, so loud as to reach the ear 
of the whole company. 

Henry Eaton was calm and collected ; he was, 
perhaps, a shade paler than on the previous 
night, but not a nerve trembled, though it was 
evident he had made up his mind to die ! 

Eaton being the challenged party, as a matter 


of course, had the choice of wedpons and the 
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mode of the conflict. Presently Fetlock ap- 
proaching in one of the turns of his walk quite 
near to E., said, “ come, sir, settle the prelimin- 
aries as soon as possible. I’ve no time to lose 
before my breakfast.” 

Eaton’s second replied, that he had not yet 
consulted with his principal as to the mode. 

“There is no need of consultation,” replied 
young Eaton, “I shall fight in but one way, viz.: 
with the muzzle of my pistol at that villain’s 
heart, and his at my own!” 

At this unexpected announcemert, surprise 
was depicted on every countenance. Fetlock 
turned deadly pale, and hardly thinking he could 
have heard aright, asked the second what the 
gentleman proposed. 

Eaton reiterated that he would fight in but one 
way, and that only with the muzzles of the two 
pistols placed at the heart of each! At this an- 
nouncement the boasting Fetlock began to 
tremble. 

“ Choose,” said young Eaton, holding a pair 
of pistols towards him, “choose, sir!” 

“T retract,” said the bully, pale and trembling ; 
“ for the love of Heaven, spare me!” 

“Then down on your knees and beg for par- 
don,” said Eaton, looking upon him with the 
most intense and withering scorn. 

And so did that bully, who had killed many a 
manly antagonist before, hardened villain as he 
was, kneel before that dauntless boy. He had 
found one to whom fear was a stranger—one who 
would sooner die than be insulted, and who would 
have death in return. 

The coward Fetlock, alias Goodrich, left the 
grounds alone, and taking an up-river boat, 
sought the backwoods, fleeing forever the com- 
pany of his former associates, who though nearly 
as abandoned as himself, could not but despise 
him. Within a few months I have heard that 
Goodrich has been sentenced, and is now serving 
a term of years in the state prison of Kentucky, 
for the crime of counterfeiting. 

Thus endé the singular adventure which com- 
menced in Le Cafe du Soleil. 


_ A city visitor to the White Motntains of New 
Hampshire amusingly describes some of the in- 
cidents which attended the journey : 

Dwellers within the walls, the narrow and con- 
fined streets of a great metropolis—new to the 
scene which had opened to us—rapturous were 
our expressions of delight. 


“What do you think of the Notch?” asked 
one — of the driver, being desirous to 
comprehend with what manner of impression a 
child of the hills looked upon this sublime crea- 

“ Wal,” he replied, “1’m used to this ; but I 
8’ pose, like as not, ef I was to go down to York, 
I should gawk round tew !” 
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It requires great coolness and experience to 
steer acctais own the rapids of the Sault St. 
Marie ; and a short time before our arrival, two 
had — red to descend with- 
out a tman, and were consequently u 
As the story was reported to aa canal m 
owed his salvation to a singular. coincidence. 
As the accident took place immediately opposite 
the town, of the inhabitants were attracted 
to the bank of the river to watch the struggles 
of the unfortunate men, thinking any attempt at 
a rescue would be nape Suddenly, howev- 
er, & person appeared, rus toward the group, - 
frantic with “Have the man with 
the red hair!” he vehemently shouted ; and the 
exertions which were made in uence of 
his earnest tre proved successful, and the 
red-haired individual, in an exhausted condition, 
was safely landed. “He owes me eighteen dol- 
lars,” said his rescuer, drawing a long breath, 
and looking approvingly on his assistants. The 
red-haired man’s friend had not a creditor at the 
Sault, and in default of a competing claim, wag 
allowed to pay his debt to nature. “ And I’ll 
tell you whiat it is, stranger,” said the narrator 
the foregoing incident, complacently drawing a 
moral therefrom, “a man will never know how 
n he is to society, if he don’t make life 
valuable to his friends as well as to himself.”— 


FIGHTING ON EQUAL TERMS, 


I will tell you a little incident that occurred in 
Georgia many years ago. Judge T., a celebra- 
ted duellist, who had lost a leg, and who was 
known to be a dead shot, challenged Colonel D., 
a gentleman of great bumor and attainments. 
Their friends tried to prevent the meeting, but 
to no effect. The parties met on the ground, 
when Col. D. was asked if he was ready. 

“No,” he replied. i 

“ What are you waiting for, then?” inquired 
Jadge T.’s second. 

“Why, sir,” said Col. D., “I have sent my 
boy into the woods to hunt up a bee-gum to 
my leg in, for I don’t intend to give ig 
any advantage over me. You see he a 
wooden leg !’ 

The whole party roared with laughter, and the 
thing was so ridiculous that it broke up the fight. 
Col. D. was afterwards told it sink his 


reputation. 
replied, “it can’t sink me lower 


Well,” he 
bullet can. 


Corr. of New York Picayune. 


Editing a newspaper is a good deal like making 

a fire. Everybody supposes he can do it “a lit- 
tle better than anybody else.” We have 

le doubt their fitness for apple dling, 

riving oxen, or counting lath, but in all our ex- 

perience, we never yet met that individual who 

dido’t think he could “ double the circulation ” 

of any paper in two months. 


Blackwood. 
SE “Bat,” u his friends, “the papers will be 
filled about 
“ Well,” said he, “I would rather fill fifty pa- 
pers than one coffin.” 
No one ever troubled the colonel after that.— . 
{ 
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"RHE DRUNKARD’S PLEA. 
aie BY FANNY BELL. 


Give me the bow], I care not now, 

I feel remorse no more ; 
Give me the bow], I care not how 

| | Karly they lay me low. 


The last whospoke in a tone of love, 
Has turned with a scornful look ; 

And the vow we pledged by the stars above, 
Has lightly, falsely broke. 


Then give me the bowl, I care not how 
Early they lay me low; 

For no gentle eye, no spotless brow, 
Will a shade the sadder grow. N 

A few may come to the drunkard’s grave, 
They will sing my requiem low; 

And perhaps may breathe a cold ‘* God save,” 
Ere back to their homes they go. 


But no gentle one with a tearful eye, 
Will come at the close of day ; 
' The proud and the poor will pass me by, 
And point where the drunkard lay. 


A NIGHT IN AN ALPINE INN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


I was travelling through Piedmont towards 
the Alps, Great St. Bernard being my object of 
the present jaunt. Among my travelling com- 
pasiions in the present coach—if the heavy, lum- 
bering thing in which we rode can be called 
such—was an Englishman, named Fitzhern 
He had travelled over nearly the ‘whole conti- 
nent, and his companionship was not only pleas- 
ant but valuable. We left Chatillon in the 
morning, and at noon we stopped to dine ata 
little inn some fifteen miles to the northwest of 
Ayace. It was only about twenty miles from 
St. Bernard, and directly among the Alps. 
There was no other building in sight save those 
belonging to the inn, for there was hardly a 
chanee to build another. A wilder spot I never 
saw ; but yet it was grand and romantic. The 
giant Alps towered up close at hand, and all 
about the spot we could sce the massive crags 
lifting their dark gray heads above the forest 
trees. A wide stream went dashing wildly 
through the gorge, and its roar was at first al- 
most deafening when the stream -was high. 

I noticed that my companion wegarded the 
place with interest, and he took particular note 
of several things which seemed very common- 
place tome. After dinner we went ont back of 
the house to look at the torrent. As far as the 
eyes could reach on either hand the water came 


and went, dashing over its bed of rocks—tum- 
bling, crashing, boiling, and hissing, and I soon 
grew dizzy with the view; for I had imagined 
what would be the sensation of my soul were I 
to fall over into the mad flood; and the very 
thought was so fearful that I shuddered and 
grew weak. Near at hand was @ narrow foot- 
bridgt, formed by three stout logs which had 
been fallen across from crag to crag, and bound 
with ropes. There was no railing of any kind 
to protect the passengers, and I had no desire to 
cross over. 

When we returned to the inn, we found the 
ostler just leading the horses out, but my com- 
panion asked me to take a turn up stairs. I fol- 
lowed him up, and after reaching the second 
landing, he turned into a sort of corridor, which 
led out into a long wing towards the stream. 
At the farther end of this passage, he opened a 
door, and entered a small room, in which was a 
bed-frame, but no bed. I looked out at the little 
square window, and found the torrent close be- 
low me. At least, I could have easily jumped, 
from where I then stood, half way across the 
boiling stream, 

“I don’t wonder they’ ve taken all the bedding 
out from here,” I remarked, as I turned my gaze 
from the window to the bare framework of the 
couch, 

“ Why so ?” asked Fitzhern. 

“ Why—no one could sleep here, with such a 
roar in his ears.” 

“And yet I slept here once,” he said. 

You 

“Yes— But there’s the horn. I'll tell you 
about it when we get underway once more. 
We'll take a seat on top.” 

So down we hurried, and found the diligence 
ready to start. We took our seat on the top, 
and as soon as we had got fairly started, Fitz- 
hern commenced to relate his adventure in the 
old inn we were leaving. 

“Tt is now ten years,” he began, “since I 
passed this way before. I was then alone, and 
on horseback, and was travelling in the opposite 
direction from this—on my way from Great St. 
Bernard to Chatillon. ‘I reached the inn we 
have just left about the middle of the afternoon, 
and as my horse was tired, and fearing that I 
should not be able to reach Ayace-until long af- 
ter dark, I resolved to remain here for the night. 
So I gave my horse to the ostler, and ordered 
supper and aroom. There was no other tray- 
eller beside myself, but I found plenty to en- 
gage my attention. When supper-time came, I 
found a new-comer at the table. He was 4 tall, 
dark-looking man, but yet with a very intelli- 
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gent face; and one calculated to command a 
certain degree of respect. _He was.dressed in a 
plain suit of green cloth, without ornament of 
any kind, save that \the shirt, or frock, was 
worked with black cord upon the breast. He 
had a military appearance, and I at once took 
him to be a. military officer in the Austrian ser- 
vice. He conversed with me in French, but 
with the Germanic accent. We were alone at 
the table, and after some few remarks had been 
passed on general topics, he asked me if I was 
travelling north. I told him no—that I had 
come from the north, and was going south. 

‘** Rather a hard road,’ he said, with a smile; 
‘ but if you are not going on by night it may be 
all safe.’ 

“* Where is the danger?’ I asked. 

“*O, only now and then a fellow who wants 
to. overhaul your luggage.’ 

Robbers, you mean ?”} 

Exactly.’ 
_ “Have you ever come across them ?” 

“Ah, I wish I could, sir. I came for that 


purpose. 
@ “‘ What, to hunt up the brigands ?” 

“¢Yes; I trust you, for I know you would be 
a fool to betray me. I am sent out by govern- 
ment to arrest these villains if possible. I have 
a detachment of soldiers at Carnillon. I have 
only been about here three days, and have hard- 
ly got started yet. Are you on business ?’ 

Partly,’ 1 answered. 

“T began to like my companion, and before 
we left the table we cracked a bottle of wine. I 
told him my business, and informed him that I 
had some reason to dread mecting robbers. Our 
conversation was careless, and before we arose 
from the table, I had confessed that I travelled 
with quite a sum of money. 

“ Afver supper the officer said I must excuse 
him, as he had orders to send to his troops ; so 
I was again left alone. I lighted a cigar, and 
started to take a stroll down the stream. I had 
gone some hundred rods or so, when I was 
startled by hearing the sharp cry of some one in 
distress. I stopped, and the shout came up 
loud and shrill, I hurried down the stream, 
from whence the agonized sounds came, and 
upon reaching a bluff where the torrent poured 
down into a deep chasm, and then took an ab- 
rupt turn, I saw a boy almost down to the boil- 
ing, hissing flood, clinging to the sharp point of 
a jutting rock. For a few moments I was too 
horrified to move. The poor fellow was some 
twenty feet below me, hanging with his feet so 
near the water that the dashing spray had soak- 
edthem. He caught my eye, and his cries were 


piercing. I saw that he could not help himself: 
in the least, for the point upon which he hang 
was so far out that he could not swing his feet 
in so as to touch the rock below him, and it was 
almost impossible for him to raise himself a 
hair. 

“*«Help! help!’ he cried, in such agonizing 
tones that I felt my heart leap painfully. 

“For a moment I almost determined to leap 
into the flood, but that would have been mere 
suicide, without helping him. But my thoughts 
became calm in a few moments, and then I went 
carefully to consider if there was pot some means 
by which I could reach him. I walked further 
down, and soon found that the rock upon which 
he held was a jut from a narrow shelf which ex- 
tended about parallel with the water toa dis- 
tance of some forty feet down the stream. If I 
could reach that shelf I could save him. I hur- 
ried down and found that I could reach the shelf 
by a narrow gorge, in which grew a lot of shrab- 
bery, provided that shrubbery was deeply rooted 
enough to hold me. I took hold of some of the 
bushes which grew near the top, and found them 
firm. With a quick prayer I threw off my coat 
and boots, and then let myself down. I found 
the shelf not more than two feet wide, and you 
may believe that it was a dubious track ; but I 
hurried on, and reached the jutting.rock in safe- 
ty. Ina moment more I was flat on my breast, 
and then reached over after the boy. I caught 
him by the collar of his jacket, and told him to 
help himself all he could. He made his last 
effort. I threw all my strength into that one 
lift, and the poor fellow was dragged over the 
rock, and laid by my side. 

“Tt was some time before the youngster 
moved, after I had laid him down; but when he 
did, I found that he was perfectly sensible. I 
asked him if he could walk, and he said yes; 
so I arose, and bade him follow me. We reach- 
ed the little gorge in safety, and made our way 
up the bank, and when we were once more on 
the faithful ground, the boy sank down upon his 
knees, and elasped his hands. He was not over 
twelve or fourteen years of age, and dressed in 
a sort of hunting garb of chamois skin. He 
had an intelligent look, and his language was 
pure German. 

“« Come,’ said J, after he had blessed me a 
dozen times, ‘get up, and I will help you to the 
inn ; for you must be weak and faint.’ 

“No, no,’ he answered, quickly, ‘I must go 
the other way, and I must hurry, too. I ought 
not to aave stopped to look over into the stream, 
and you see what came of doing it. I looked at 
the water so long that I became dizzy. I fell 


* upon the rock that juts out thére, and as I was 
rolling off I caught it with my hands. I should 
not have been alive now if you had not come.’ 

“T told the boy I was as thankful as he was. 
He thanked me and blessed me again, then said 
he hoped he could repay me sometime, and then 
turned away. I watched him until he was out 
of sight, and then turned back towards the inn. 
I smoked another cigar, chatted a while with 
the ostler (the landlord was away somewhere), 
and then went up to my room. I was shown 
into the same apartment that we visited. 

“T always uged to sleep with my pistols under 
my pillow, and of course I did so on this occa- 
sion. I had faithful weapons—made on purpose 
for me in Manchester — double-barrelled and 
powerful. They were a pair of my own inven- 
tion, and one hammer operated upon both pans, 
80 that they were easier to carry than the ordi- 
mary weapon with double flint locks. I left my 
lamp burning with a low flame, and having se- 
cured my door, went to bed. The roar of the 
torrent scon became as wild music, soothing 
me into a sleep of not fat from three hours, 
when I was awakened by feeling something on 
my shoulder. I started up and made an instinc- 


_ tive movement towards my pistols. 


“*—sh!’ uttered some one close to my ear. 
‘Don’t be afraid. You saved my life, and tiow 
I am come to save yours.’ 

“My eyes were now faiily open, and by the 
dim light of my lamp I could see the features of 
the boy whom I had rescued from the rock only 
& few hours before. 

“* What is it? I asked, riot a little startled. 

“* You are to be murdered and robbed before 
morning!’ he replied, in low, quick tones. 

“* Murdered !’ I repeated. ‘ What, here?” 

* “*Yes—here. The brigands are about, and 
they know you have money. You are in dan- 
ger! They mean to kill you and throw your 
body out this window into the stream, and that 
would be the last of you!’ 

“*But how do they know I have money ” 

“* You told them so.’ 

“* Me—tola—” 

“Yes. You ate supper with the brigand chief!’ 

“ So the mystery was out, and I knew what a 
fool I had been to trust a stranger. 

“*But,’ said I, ‘ the landlord will’ 

“*He dares not do anything,’ interrupted the 
boy. ‘Fear binds him. We come here—a— 
the brigands come here wiien they please, and 
he serves them.’ 

“*Then you are with them ?’ I remarked. 


“*T cannot help myself,’ he said; ‘for I have 
no other home but with them.’ 


A SIGHT IN: AN. ALPINE 


“ You ‘may imagine how peculiar my feelings 
must have been at that time. I could not take 
my horse, for one of the brigands was in the 
stable. I could not fly, for the yard was watch- 
ed. The boy informed me that there were four 
of the robbers at the inn, and that they would be 
at my room in an hour. He also acknowledged 
that he had been sent up to see if I was asleep, 
and if my door was locked. I asked him if he 
could not help me. ; 

“*T have done all I can,’ he said. ‘I have 
told you all, and I should die instantly if that 
were known.’ 

“«But can you not get hold of their pistols, 
and extract the balls ?’ I asked. 

“ «They wont have pistols,’ he answered, ‘for 
they make too much noise, and there are some 
of the girls in the house they wouldn’t trust. 
The dagger and club does their work. They 
mean the club for you, and then if your body is 
found in the stream, nobody could swear you 
were murdered. You understand now, and I 
must go back, for they’ll expect me. I shall 
tell them that you are snoring loudly, and that 


I found your door locked.’ + 
“* And I did lock it,’ I uttered, wondering 
how the boy got in. 


“He smiled, and showed me that the socket 
into which the bolt shut was so arranged that it 
could be removed from the outside. Once more 
he bade me be on my guard; and assured me 
that the brigands would be up in an hour, at 
least. 

“¢ And now we are square,’ he said, ‘or as 
hearly so as we can be at the present, for you 
may be sure that I risk my life now. Protect 
yourself if you can, and may God help you.’ 

“ With these words he went away, and I was 
left to my own reflections. My lamp was still 
burning, and having knocked the crust from the 
wick, I examined my pistols over again. There 
were four of the robbers, and I had four balls to 
fire—and they were Without fire-arms. I took 
courage at this. My tiext movement was to 
dtess myself, and then I began to think. Should 
I remain in my room, or should I seek some 
other place? I could not go below, for there I 
should be detected, and perhaps taken at a dis- 
advantage. If I allowed the villains to come 


up, they would not be very particular about their 
arms, as the work of killing a man in his sleep 
is not very difficult. At length I remembered @ 
place in the long passage through which I had 
come where there were two recesses. I hurried 
out from my room, and glided noiselessly along 
to this place, where I found a position which 
could not have been bettered. These recesses 
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were directly opposite each other, @nd were 
about four feet wide. One of them was for a 
window, and the other seemed to have been 
originally left for a closet, but it had no door, 
and was lumbered up with old chests. I went 
back to my room and left the lamp, and having 
once more examined my pistols, I returned to 
my newly-found stand. I took my position on 
one of the old chests, and thus bad a great ad- 
vantage in my favor, for while it would be diffi- 
cult for any one in the passage to see me, I 
could yet see them plainly on account of the 
opposite window, against which their forms 
would be clearly revealed. 

“ So there I sat; and at the end of half an hour 
I heard a creaking of the stairs. I drew back, as 
far as possible ; and ere long a dark form glided 
through the recess. It was a man, the very one 
with whom I had eaten supper—and in his hand 
he carried a lantern. After him came three men. 
I heard them at my door—I heard them enter 
my room—and in a minute more I could hear 
them talking in wondering tones. For a while 
I could only understand that they were surmis- 
ing what could have become of me, but at 
length I heard the order given to search. I could 
hear that the doors between me and my room 
were all opened, and that the apartments were 
searched. At length he with the lantern reached 
the recess, and as his lantern was raised so as to 
cast its rays in, I was discovered. 

«Tia! here you are!’ the brigand chief ut- 
tered; and on the next moment he drew his 
dagger. 

“‘ My pistols were both ready. I exclaimed: 

“*Move this way another step, and yon die.’ 

At that moment every nerve in my body was as 
still as adead man’s. I took deliberate aim at 
his head, and fired. I saw him stagger back, 
and upon the next moment two of the others 
were upon the spot. I could see them plainly 
against the opposite window, but they could not 
see me, for their leader’s light had gone out as 
he let it drop upon the floor. 

“I knew those villains meant to murder me, 
and my blood was up. I took aim egain, and 
fired at one of the heads. In an instant I caught 
the other pistol and fired again. The last one 
Uttered a sherp cry, and ran towards the stairs, 
but the other two fell. It was a full minute be- 
fore the fourth man made his appearance. I saw 
him between me and the window, and I could 
see that he had a weapon of some kind in his 
hand. ‘I'll do the world a blessing,’ I uttered to 
myself; and with a careful aim I fired my last 


ball. The man gave. cry, and then staggered 
from my sight. 


AST 


“ Without a moment’s delay I sprang from - 
my retreat, and hastened to my room, where I 
found my lamp still burning. My little port- 
manteau had not been molested, and from 
thence I took my powder and balls, and reloaded 
my pistols. After this had been done, I took 
the lamp in one hand, and a pistol in the other, 
and went out into the passage. I found the land- 
lord, the hostler, the boy who had given me the 
warning, and three women gathered about the 
spot where I had shot the brigands. 

“* What do you think of this ?” I asked. 

“ The landlord was frightened, and he stam- 
mered out a reply which I could not understand. 
He feared that I should suspect him, but F con- 
trived to quiet him on that point, and soon after- 
wards we went below, where we found the third 
man whom I had shot, sitting in the bar-room. 
But he never spoke again, and died before morn- 
ing. I saw that the boy was fearful that I might 
expose him unintentionally, but I soon assured 
him to the contrary, for to a question of the 
host’s as to how I happened to be so well pre- 
pared, I answered with an easy manner : 

“0, it’s simple enough. I knew that fellow 
who ate supper with me the moment I saw him, 
for I have met him before. When he asked me 
about my money, and warned me not to travel 
any further until morning, I knew that he meant 
to rob me. I knew it. Then when I went to 
bed I snored, but I did not sleep. By-and-by I 
heard some one come to my door and try it. I’ 
snored away then, but at the same time had my 
pistols ready. After that person went away I 
happened to remember the recess, and there I 
went and hid myself. 

“This satisfied mine host, and assured the 
boy. The former protested earnestly that he 
knew nothing about the robbers, and I affected 
to believe him. Of course I slept no more that 
night, nor did I leave my pistols far out of reach, 
In the morning I offered to pay my bills, but the 
landlord would take nothing. I ate an early 
breakfast, and then set out on my journey, leav- 
ing mine host to take care of my night’s work at 
his leisure. I reached Chatillon in safety, but 
said nothing more of my adventure, for I knew 
that other brigands would be shy of the place for 
a while, and that I might only lead to the arrest 
of the boy. A year afterwards I went that way 
again. The same host was at the inn, and he 
assured me that no brigands had been there since 
the night on which I had stopped there before. I 
inquired for the boy who had been there, profess- 
ing to think that the lad was his son, but he 


knew nothing of him, and hinted that ‘the little 
scamp belonged to the brigands.””” ~ 


BY BEPPO. 


Bee ye where yon moss-grown hillock 
Rises gently o’er the dell? 

There, by hand of base assassin, 
Brave Miantinomo fell. ad 


He from forest kings descended, 
With as lofty heart as they, 

O’er the warlike Narragansetts 
Held a proud and regal sway. 


Long and bloody was his contest 
*Gainst the fierce Mohegans waged, 
And nor scalps nor tortured captives 


His revengeful heart assuaged. 


But behold him now a captive, 
Hemmed in by hated foe ; 

With no friend or succor near him, 
Save his tried and trusty bow. 


Fiercely fought they for their chieftain, 
Bravely fell his warriors tried, 

Till no brave remained to battle 
At Miantinomo’s side. 


Now the foemen round him gathering, 
With exultant hearts await, 
O’er his bowed and broken spirit 


To assuage their deadly hate. 


But behold him, all undaunted, 
Back their fierce defiance fling! 

All too proud to sue for mercy, 
Though a captive, still a king. 


Maddened at his scornful bearing, 
Now the chieftain of the foe 
Bids a menial basely deal him 
An avenging, secret blow. 


Gieams on high the deadly hatchet! 
Down, swift down it flashing flies! 
And Miantinomo’s spirit 
Wings its journey to the skies 


Eagerly the foemen round him 
Watch each agonizing throe, 

With a savage joy exulting 
O’er the anguish of their foe. 


Where he fell, e’en there they laid him 
In a radely fashioned grave, 

There by foemen basely butchered, 
Sleeps Miantinomo brave. 


And the warriors of his nation, 
Of their love this token gave, 
All who passed the fatal valley 
Cast a stone upon hie grave. 


‘Thus was yonder moss-grown hillock, 
Rising gently o'er the dell, 

Stone by stone by love erected 
Where Miantinomo fell. 


All ABOUT RATS, 

The rat is one of the most interesting animals 
on the globe, In Eurepe, he makes historical 
eras—different hordes of invaders brought their 
peculiar rat in their train. Europe has seen the 
rat of the Goths, the Vandais, and the Huns. 
Europe now has its Norman rat and its Tartar 
rat, and the great rat of the Parisian sewer is of 
recent date and Mascovite origin. 

The brown rat, otherwise known as the Nor- 
man rat, has established itself all over the world, 
by the commerce of civilized times—it had pos- 
session of France for the last six or seven cen- 
turies ; but within the last it has found its mas. 
ter in the Muscovite and Tartar rat, called in 
Paris the rat of Montfaucon.. These new rats, 
previously unknown to Earope, descended from 


the heights of the great central plateau of Asia, 
from which the Hun and Mongol horsemen de- 
scended, who spread right and left, and took 
sion of me, on the one hand, and 
ekin, on the other. 
The establishment of the Muscovite rat, in 
France, commenced with the extirpation of the 


brown or Norman rat—that rat has almost dis- 
appeared and is found only in the cabinets of 


the curious collectors—while the Muscovite rat 
is daily increasing in size, ferocity and courage. 
The Russian rat devours the dog, the cat, and 
attacks the child asleep. The corpse of a man 
is dainty for this beast, and it always commences 
by eating out the eyes. Its tooth is most veno- 
mous; and the author from whom we derive 


most of this article states that he has known of 


ten cases of amputation of the leg, necessitated 
by the bite of this rat. 

The cat tarns tail upon this rat, in its most fe- 
rocious state. A good rat terrier isthe best db- 
stroyer; but, fortunately, rats are 
eat one another, fight duels, indulge in broil and 
intestine feuds, and grand destructive battles. 
Were it otherwise, they would make this world 
an mapleneant place for man to live in, We 
should have to fight our way, and not unfre- 
quently, like the Archbishop of Mayence, should 
be dragged from our beds at midnight by an 
army of rats, and devoured upon the spot. The 
rat is the emblem of misery, murder and rapine 
—a cannibal and a robber—devoted to the prin- 
ciple of war and spoliation. Will it ever dis- 


appear Y. 


CRYSTALLOTYPES. 


What we call crystallotypies, the French call 
photographs. They were originally tuken on 
paper, and afterwards re-printed on other paper 
prepared in a peculiar way. An improvement 
has recently been made, by which the picture is 
first taken on glass and afterwards printed on 
prepared paper, by what is called a “ negative” 

rocess—that is, everything on the glass appears 
lack where it should be white. Chemically 
prepared silver paper is then pressed close to 
the glass, and placed in the sunlight ; no light, 
of course, goes through the blackened parts of 
the negative, but passes through the light parts, 
producing the dark parts of the picture—thus 

‘ording a proof, resembling 
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BY MRS. ER. T. ELDREDGE. 


Mhey’re fading fast, soon autumn’s blast 
Will blight each fragrant bower; 
Like bright dreams past, too fair to last, 
They’re drooping every hour. 


Sweet summer flowers, in childhcod’s hours, 
Leulled with fond delight; 
Then falling showers made withering flowers, 
Beem lovely to my sight. 


I know not why, my upraised eye 
Is dewy now with tears; 
The sunset sky with fairest dye, 


Seems smiling on my fears, 


O, there's a home where bright flowers bloom, 
Bright, amaranthine flowers; 

Beyond the tomb, no shade of gloom 
Will dim the golden hours. 


THE COUNTERFEITER, 


BY A PRISON CHAPLAIN. 


“$Srr, I shall get my good days,” said a con- 
viet to me after service one Sunday, as he re- 
turned to me a book from the library; “I go 


out to-morrow.” 


These “good days,” the reader must know, 
are an act of grace allowed by the legislature as 


an encouragement to good uct. For in- 
stance, if a convict behaves so well as to give no 
trouble to the officers, and incurs neither punish- 
ment nor censure, he is allowed two days in 
every month as good days, and which are not 
counted in the time for which he is sentenced. 
Thus, if a man is put in there for three years, his 
good days will amount to three times twenty- 
four, and he will go out seventy-two days sooner 
than his sentence reads on the books. 

If, near the close of his term, a convict should 
be guilty of insubordination, he would forfeit his 
good days. Ihave known men by some inad- 
‘vertency forfeit them, and then, through the com- 
passion of the good hearted warden, receive half 
of them back again to their credit. 

*“ When you leave, come to my house in 
town,” I said to the man who had been one of 
the most intelligent and active convicts who had 
come under my observation. He had been sen- 
tenced for three years, for forgery ; but while in 
prison had worked at the cooper’s trade, which, 
but for the ignorance and uncharitable prejudice 
against him, will support him above temptation. 

The next day I was seated in my study, when 
& very genteel young man appeared at the door. 
I did not recollect ever having seen him before. 


He bowed politely, and I rose and handed hima 
chair, and wanted to know his business. Aftera 
moment's silence, he smiled and said : 

“ You do not know me, sir ?”’ 

“Indeed I do not remember your face, sir,” I 
replied, scanning him closely. 

“I am Bowen, sir.” 

“ What, from the prison?” I asked at length, 
recognizing the convict I had yesterday seen. 

“Yes sir,” he answered, as if quite pleased 
with himself. “I haven’t the new discharged 
dress on, because I bought this suit in town just 
now.” 


“With the five dollars the law allows you 


when you leave?” 

“QO, no, sir. I had forty-six dollars of my 
own when I was put in, and the warden has kept 
the money for me, though I expected never to 
see it again,” 

“Tt is not a part of the sentence of a prisoner 
to rob him,” I said. “I am glad to see you. I 
should never have suspected you to be the man I 
saw yesterday.” 

“You see, sir, that convict’s dress would 
make an angel look mean. As I was to have my 
good days, they suffered my hair to grow the 
last two months. 1 do not come out so cropped 


as most of them. I have come, sir, at your invi- 
tation, to see you; but I should have come with- 
out it, in order to thank you for your teachings, 
for your attention in my sickness, and for making 
our lot so much easier; for since we’ve had a 
chaplain, sir, everything has gone on better.” 

“‘ Where do you intend to go, Bowen ?” 

“ Well, sir, I think I shall go back to Cincin- 
nati; but I fear they might arrest me there for 
what I did in that city.” 

“ What was your crime there?” I quietly 
asked. 

“ The same old one, sir,” he answered, slightly 
coloring and looking away. 

“No sir, counterfeiting bank-notes. 

“ You told me when you were sick that you 
were sentenced for counterfeiting. I hope that 
you will now give up that business and be an 
honest man.” 

“I mean to do so, sir. I can make a handsome 
living by my trade.” 

“As a cooper ?”’ 

“No, sir, that is my prison trade, but as a line 
engraver and printer of bank-notes. That was 
my trade, sir, in Cincinnati. I was then a happy 
man, sir. I hada young and pretty wife, who 
loved me with all her heart. We had two chil- 
dren ; and I had money always to spare to clothe 
all these as nice as any people in the best society. 


+ Leven bought me a lot and built me a house, 
and had my shop in the front-room up stairs. At 
first I did engraving, but afterwards I gave my 
whole time to bank-note printing, which is a very 
nice and careful business, requiring the greatest 
skill. It is easy to engrave a bank-note and forge 
the signature, but to print them is the difficulty. 

“Now, sir, I will tell. you how it happened 
that I got into these troubles. I had been taken 
sick, and suffered with pneumonia. When I 
was getting well, my doctor said I must take 
brandy toddy twice a day to strengthen me. He 
sent a bottle of Otard brandy. My wife, Jane, 
made the beverage for me, tempting with loaf 
sugar and nutmeg. Up to this time, sir, I had 
been a strictly temperate man. I never drank 
nor frequented drinking-places. Evenings I was 
at home with my family. 

** For two weeks I took twice a day the tonic 
which the unthinking physician had prescribed. 

_Ihad begun to love it. With impatient longing 

I would watch the clock till the hour in the fore- 

noon came for me to take it. And often before 

it was quite ready, I would say: 

“* Come, Jane, bring my toddy.’ Also in the 
afternoon I felt the same impatience, 

“Tm afraid, James, you are getting to like 

_ toddy,’ said my wife, half in earnest, when I 
told her she had not put enough brandy in it. 

“*T put in the same as at first,’ she answered. 

 “*But I am getting used to its strength and 

need it stronger,’ I answered. 

“At length I was well enough to go to work. 
Jane said that I must have no more ‘tonics.’ I 
saw that she spoke as if she feared I might wish 
to continue the drink that had become so palata- 
ble. I laughed, and said I believed I wonld 
take to cold water again, and let the ‘tonics’ and 
doctors go together. 

“ The next morning, as the eleven o’clock hour 
approached (the hour I usually took the toddy), I 
began to think about it, then to crave for it, and 
when the time came, I could not resist the desire 
to have it. So I left my work and shop-room 
and went into the dining-room where the brandy 
was kept. Jane was there. I blushed, and felt 
ashamed to say what I came for. So I asked 
her to give me a glass of milk, hoping that 
would kill the thirsty demon born within me. 

“ She gave it to me with one of her sweetest 
smiles, saying : 

“*I was so afraid, James, that you came to ask 
me for a toddy |’ 

‘1 drank the milk, but with an insipid relish 
for it, kissed Jane, and told her not to fear for 
m6, and returned to my shop. I thought that 
I hed gained a victory complete. But four 


o’clock in the afternoon came, when I was in the 
habit of taking the second ‘tonic.’ With the 
hour came the thought about and desires for the 
toddy. My imagination presented it to my mind 
in all the luxury of its delicious compound. 
There seemed to be in my throat a peculiar 
thirst rising for precisely that beverage, and no 
other ; as if that, and no other, could satisfy it. 
I tried to suppress it! I worked steadily on. { 
sang and whistled, and tried all I could to drive 
the idea of toddy out of my mind. It was in vain, 
The idea seemed to gather force with the effort I 
made to banish it. At length, unable to contend 
with it, and tired with enduring such a painful 
contest, I suddenly put on my coat and hat and 
walked out. I went straight to a restaurant on 
the corner, resolved there to get what I craved. 
I was ashamed to go to Jane for it. I entered 
the place. There were a dozen men in it drink- 
ing. They were all strangers to me. I took a 
seat by a little table, and hid my face witha — 
newspaper, lest persons passing the open window 
should see me, any bank director or bank officer 
on whom I depended for my work. I felt guilty 
and lowered in self-respect. More than once I 
half rose to go back to my shop. But this throat- 
thirst mastered me! I beckoned to a boy, and 
asked him in an under tone to bring me a brandy 
toddy. 
“That, sir, was my first step,” continued 
Bowen with emétion ; “twice a day was I a cus- 
tomer at that barof Satan. I became acquaint- 
ed with young men of whose character I knew 
nothing ; but we drank together, and this made 
us, as tipplers’ language goes, friends. All this 
while I kept steadily at work, but labored wear- 
ily ; for after brandy had ceased as a tonic, and 
was taken from habit, it began to weaken 
instead of strengthen my system. I tried to dis- 
guise my sin from Jane by eating cloves, mace, 
peppermints, a disguise that most usually be- 
trays; for the spice and mint-chewer is gener- 
ally a drinker who seeks to disguise it from his 
friends. 
‘“At length, one evening, for I had got so as 
to spend much of my time at the restaurant, two 
young men offered to aceampany me home, just 
for company. They were counterfeiters, though 
I knew it not then. They knew me to be a bank- 
note printer. On our way they proposed to step 
into a drinking-room and take a ‘nightcap.’ It 
was a strange place to me; but I went in. They 
led the way to a back room to be private. While 
we were drinking, for I had gotten beyond my 
two to half a dozen glasses a day, three strangers 
came in. I was introduced to them. We had 
more drinks. I gotexcited and foolish. They 
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then made me a direct proposition to join. 


them, saying they were part of a counterfeiting 
gang; that they were in want of a printer ; that 
they had the plates and paper, and all at hand: 
if I would attach myself to them they would pay 
me three thousand dollars a year in good money. 
But I firmly refused, to join them, saying I made 
fifteen hundred dollars a year honestly, and that 
I was not a rogue. 

“T recollect little else after that, as they made 
me drink freely, till I became dead drunk. I was 
then, it appears, taken by the villains and carried 
to a watch-house, and surrendered into the hands 
of the guard. It was nine o’clock in the morning 
when I came to my senses and found myself a 
prisoner. Before I could ask any questions, I 
was carried before the mayor, and there fined ten 
dollars for drunkenness. 

“T was now perfectly sober. I felt as if I 

«would thank God to let the floor open and swal- 
low me up. I thought of Jane, and tears pressed 
out of my eyes. I had no money to pay the fine, 
and was about to be remanded to prison, when 
one of the two men who had offered towalk home 
with me, came forward and slapped a ten doliar 
gold piece down upon the box, saying : 

“There is my comrade’s fine, your honor.’ 

“ He then took my arm, and we left the court 
room together. 

“ You will see at once, sir, what a plot there 
was toruinme. This fellow had been in the 
penitentiary, and was well known to the police 
as a thorough rogue, and they had their eyes 
constantly upon him. By getting me drunk and 
having. me brought up before the mayor, and one 
of them paying my fine and leaving the court 
with me, you see, sir, that my character was 
gone, and not only that, but I was considered by 
the mayor, the court, and tho police, as a crimi- 
nal bad as the rest. 

‘How I reached home I hardly know! My 
head swam, and I was afraid to meet my dear 
Jane. Poor wife! She was in the greatest 
distress, not knowing what had become of me. I 
did not tell her the truth. The next day in the 
report of ‘ doings at the mayor’s office,’ my name 
and offence appeared. This I supposed would 
seal my fate. During the day I was waited on 
by the cashier of the bank, accompanied by a 
police officer with a search-warrant. The en- 
graved plates of notes which I had been printing 
from, with all the paper, were taken, and a vig- 
orous search was instituted by the officer to see 
if I had secreted any impressions of bank-notes ; 
for a man who will do one thing bad is suspected 
of being capable of doing all others: literally, he 
who offendeth in one point is guilty of all. The 


cashier paid me what was due me, and left me the 
most wretched of men. The whole weight of 
this disgrace had come upon my poor wife at 
once, Ithought she would go mad. It took 
away her judgment for a time! And it was 
enough to craze her! In one hour she had dis- 
cevered that I was a drunkard, that I was the 
associate of counterfeiters; that I had been ar- 
raigned before the mayor and fined ; that my 
name had appeared in the police reports, and 
that I had lost my situation as printer to the 
bank, It was enough to break her heart. 

“© that doctor! O, that fiendish tonic! I 
did not fear in vain! O, that unwise and cruel 
physician! God forgive him! Was there no- 
thing else but that to strengthen? This way 
she would go on, sir, wringing her hands. 

“I grew frenzied with a sense of the great evil 
I had brought upon myself and family. I rushed 
from my house with desperation, I soon found 
myself in the restaurant. I drank deeply and 
madly to drown reflection. I felt that I was a 
disgraced man. 

“TI did not till afterwards, sir, understand 
the plot these counterfeiters had laid to ruin 
my character and the confidence of the bank in 
nie, so that they might compel me to join them 
for bread. > 

“They had their wish, I did join them. I 
took the oath of honor to keep their secret. I 
took another room in a retired quarter of the 
town, where my press was set up. This room 
became the head quarters of the part of the gang 
who were in the city.” 

“ And your wife ?” 

“Her father came and took her home with the 
two children. I did not resist. I felt that I 
was no longer worthy to call her my wife, or the 
children mine. It came near killing her, sir, 
when we parted !” 

Here the convict showed evident emotion. His 
voice trembled as he said: “She ‘is not alive, 
now, sir! Ifa saint is in heaven, she is there! 
We can never meet again, for I can never go 
where she is.” 

“ Your children ?” 

“ They are with her father. I should like to © 
see them again, sir; for now I am a new man.” 

** May I hear the remainder of your story?” I 
said kindly. 

“It is brief, sir. My skill in printing made 
me the most useful man in the gang. They 
were divided into several duties. Thef was first 
the die or plate buyer: he would go to New 
York to Rawdon, Wright & Co., and with forged 
letters represent himself as agent for a new bank 
about to be established in the West. He would 


direct the plates to be engraved so as to imitate 
exactly the plates of some existing bank in the 
confidence of the people. For instance, they 
would call their new bank the ‘ Bank of. Nash- 
kille.’ When the plates were engraved and paid 
for, they were then taken to an engraver of their 
own party, who skilfully alters Nashkille into 
Nashville. The bills are then cxact copies of 
the current issue of that Bank. They are then 
printed and placed in the hands of one to fill the 
bills up with the necessary writing ; and lastly, 
they pass through the hands of the ‘ signer,’ as 
the one who forges the cashier’s and president’s 
name is called. These bills are then put in pack- 
ages and given to distributors, who go into adja- 
cent States, make small purchases, give large 
bills, and receive back good money in exchange. 
In this way thousands of dollars are scattered. 

“At length so great a flood of bills overran the 
country that every effort was made to find out 
the utterers of these counterfeit notes. We had 
fifty thousand dollars on the Bank of Nashville 
printed, and as my health was suffering, I offered 
myself as a distributor. I was sent to Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. During my absence 
the gang were detected, and the ehicfs arrested, 
and the plates found. One of the party being’ 
offered his freedom to turn traitor, gave the 
names of the travelling distributors, and where 
they were to be found. I had been four days in 
Nashville, and, under the very nose of the bank, 
had got off eighteen hundred dollars of the false 
money, some of which was actually received in 
the bank on deposit without suspicion. I left 
Nashville for the South with sixteen thousand 
dollars in my saddle-bags. I had got but eight 
miles from the city when I was overmken by a 
horseman whose looks I didn’t exactly like. He 
passed the compliments of the day, and the more 
he said the more watchful I was. At length we 
came to the turnpike gate. He dashed on before 
me, and cried ‘to the keeper : 

“* Help me to seize that fellow !” 

“They were both too late. I spurred past 
them and went like the wind, for I was well 
mounted. The stage came in sight, and the con- 
stable, for such he was, called to the driver to 
bleck the way. The driver obeyed by drawing 
his horses square around across the road. There 
was a ditch on each side. In leaping it my 
horse balked, and I fell. I got up unhurt, and 
ecaled the hedge with my saddle-bags in my 
hand. I thitw these into a hole full of water, 
and took my way across the fields. Some work- 
men headed me off and I was captured. Tried 
before the Court in Nashville, 1 was convicted 
of passing counterfeit money, and sentenced to 


three years’ hard labor. To-day I am free 
again.” 

Here Bowen ended his narrative. Being 
afraid to go back to Cincinnati, he took my ad- 
vice and went down into a village in the country, 
to which place I gave him a letter. He there 
found occupation as a cooper, his prison trade. 
He has by provident living and industry become 
a partner in that business, and is now affluent. 


SHARP SAILING. 


A year or two since, an ebony individual, who 
answered to the name of ‘‘ Bob” (in fact, no 
one ever knew whether he had any other name), 
was employed by a skipper to assist him in sail- . 
ing a small schooner on the waters of Chesa- 

ke Bay. Bob didn’t understand, and couldn’t 

made to learn the compass; so the skipper 
never dared to trust him to m the craft, 
except during a very light night, when he could 
point out to him some headland to steer for. On 
one occasion, however, the captain, who had 
been up two nights previously, concluded he 
would trust the schooner to Bob,.and take a lit- 
tle nap on the deck ; so he pointed out the North 
Star to his jet companion, and told him to con- 
tinue steering for it until he waked up. After 
watching him a short time, and finding that he 
could keep the vessel headed right, the skipper 
stretched himself upon the deck, and was soon 
asleep. Shortly afterwards, a squall arose from 
the north, and blew the craft completely away 
from her course. After it had cleared away 
somewhat, Bob looked around and found the 
North Star at his back. He sailed along an 
hour or so, doing the best he could, and cog 
tating over how he should get out of his diffi- 
culty. But at last he gave it up, and shoving 
his slambering master into wakefulness with his 
foot, shouted: Cap’n! ive me another 
star to steer by; 1’se got clean by that one !”— 
California Pionéer. ‘ 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF INSECTS. 


The cochineal insect, from which a beautiful 
scarlet dye is obtained, is imported to the extent 
of 1000 tons annually, the value of which is es- 
timated at £149,009. From the silkworm we 
obtain no less than 2716 tons of silk, 2206 tons 
of which are in the raw state, and are manufac- 
tured in this country; the remaining 510 tons 
are already fabricated. When we consider that 
this quantity is the consumption of one country 
only, all being the produce of small insects, it a) 
pears sarprisiug how the indastry of man could 
collect so much, and elaborate it into rich and 
gorgeous attire. One thousand tons of pearl 
shells are imported, the whole of which is manu- 
factured into buttons and studs.— Tribune. 


A man of a weak, complying disposition, 


whom no one fears, no one will be at the trouble 
to oppose; while a man of strong and fixed 
character will be liable to opposition, at least 
frum those who expect to derive a certain kind 
of importance from the dignity of their adver- 
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PATTY PATION. 


WATCHING BY THE SICK, BED. 
BY JOHN K. THOMAS. 


The dreary hours pass round their nightly toil, 
The lonesome minutes wing their silvery way; 

And we, transplanted to some holier soil, 
Forget the troubles of the coming day. 


How still the night, the solemn midnight hour, 
Each whispering zephyr seems in sleep reposed; 

While all reclining, like yon drooping flower, 
Unthinking lie, with weary eyelids closed. 


Tis midnight yet, and all is darkness still, 
Save where the flickering oil-lamps dimly burn; 
Whose dingy rays with silence sends a thrill, 
Which makes our eyes to watchfulness return. 


Stretched on a couch, without one painful sigh, 
Our friend lies at the last extremity ; 
Unconscious of the moments as they fly 
Far from this earth towards eternity. 


He slumbers yet—’tis a refreshing sleep; 

Yet why that darkening shadow o’er his brow? 
No fear, no restless shivers o’er him creep, 

And still these glooms around him grow. 


Look, see him smile! © now mayhap he dreams; 
Perhaps he’s listening to some tale of love! 

Or angels whispering, that to-morrow’s beams 
May call his spirit to its home above. 


Perhaps he's thinking of his youthful days, 
The flitting shadows of those by-gone scenes 

Are brought perchance, by memory’s cheerful rays, 
To lend enchanting beauty to his dreams. 


The midnight’s o’er, and soon the purple dawn 
Will chase away the silvery moon’s pale ray ; 
Then will our sick friend’s visage, thin and wan, 

Behold the sun-light of another day. 


O may my humble bedside, when I Gie, 
Be clustered round by some few genial minds; 
And may my wandering spirit with their sigh, 
Be wafted where eternal starlight shine. 


» 
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PATTY PATTON, 


BY MARIA FAY. 


Ir was night—the wind howled in fitful 
gusts—whistling through the cracks of the 
house and down the chimney—sweeping every- 
thing before it. The rain spattered against the 
windows, or ran along the sidewalks, making lit- 
tle pools of water, into which many an unlucky 
pedestrian would step, to the disagreeable reali- 
zation of a pair of wet feet—the rain, in the 
mean time, blowing in his face, convincing the 
beholder that nothing but dire necessity would 
eompel any one to expose himself to such in- 
element weather. 

It was on such a night, that a young girl was 
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seen trudging along through the rain, towards a 
lonely cottage, standing on a common, remote 
from any other habitation, She was passing un- 
der the glare of the last lamps on the street, 
when, being seen in this plight by. a gentleman, 
having in his hand an umbrella, at whom, as she 
cast a hasty glance, he thus addressed her : 

“ Whither hastening on so fast, Miss Patty? 
I scarcely knew you. You seem to be battling 
with the elements.” 

“Ah!” said she, “ necessity is a hard master; 
he drives us when and where he wills.” 

“And will you accept of my umbrella 
said he. : 

“ Very thankfully, sir,” she replied. 

In the mean time, the gentleman, extending 
his umbrella over her head, accompanied her to 
her humble home—inquiring more particularly 
the reason of her being out in the storm. 

“TI was compelled,” said she, “to go and see 
a lady who lived at the other end of the town, 
and being delayed, was in consequence exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather and the dark- 
ness of the night, as you see.” 

By this time they had reached the cottage, 
and bidding Patty “good night,” he retired. 

We will now follow Patty into the cottage, 
and take a survey of its interior. Sitting near 
the fire-place, hovering over a few embers, was 
an old lady, holding her Bible on her lap, trying 
to scan the words by the light ofa candle almost 
burnt to the socket, and nearly extinct by the 
wind. A neatly made bed stood in one corner 
of the room, covered with a patch-work quilt, 
that showed the ingenuity and industry of the 
maker. An old-fashioned bureau and four or 
five chairs, a pine table, a rug carpet that cov- 
ered the floor, and plain white curtains that 
| hung before the windows, completed the furni- 
ture of the room. 

Neatness and order were the characteristics of 
the inmates of that hamble home. The young 
girl entered, and setting down a small basket, 
she kissed her mother, and hastening to a shed 
near by, and bringing in some chips, she replen- 
ished the fire. 

“ How do you feel now, dear mother?” asked 
Patty, as she filled the little tea-kettle, and 
placed it over the fire. ; 

“That very sick feeling is past,” said her 
mother ; “ but O, Patty, I have been so anxious 
om your account, you have been gone so long! 
If I had been able to walk, I certainly should 
have gone to look for you.” : 

Patty informed her mother of the cause of her 
delay, and said that after Mrs. Lansing took her 


work and examined it, she was so much pleased 


‘with it, that she gave her four dollars, instead of 
three, the price which she had asked; and she 
had purchased some groceries, and that she was 
indebted to Mr. Stanley for being able to bring 
them home dry. 

As she spoke, her face lighted up with an ex- 
pression of extreme pleasure. She was delighted 
at her success at Mrs. Lansing’s, which was so 
much better than she had anticipated. 

After Patty and her mother had partaken of 
the tea, she drew her work-table close to the fire, 
and prepared her sewing for the next day, that 
no time might be lost in cutting and basting on 
the morrow. 

As she is sitting with her needle, we will en- 
deavor to give a partial description of her per- 
sonal appearance: As to her face, it was not a 
handsome one, but she had an interesting ex- 
pression of countenance, that, as you gazed, 
seemed like a charm that was felt after she had 
passed from the sight ; and a dignity of deport- 
ment that protected her fromj the impertinent. 

She had been supporting her feeble mother for 
several years, by her needle. Her father had 
been gone four or five years to that El Dorado of 
fame—the gold regions ; but sickness had pre- 
vented him from realizing anything more than a 
bare subsistence. He had left his wife in good 
health, and with the prospect of being able to 
support herself and daughter till his return. The 
small cottage that they occupied was their own 
property, which made the task of Patty easier in 
taking care of her invalid mother, who had had 
an attack of paralysis, by which she had lost the 
use of her arm and was prevented from walking. 

The next day, Mr. Stanley called and sat 
some time with the family. He said that he 
called to say “ good-by,” and that he was going 
to a distant part of the State, perhaps, to be 
gone many months. 

Though nothing of this kind had come to 
light, yet the truth was, that young Stanley was 
deeply attached to Patty Patton; but unfavora- 
ble circumstances had prevented him from offer- 
ing himeelf to her hitherto, and he was too hon- 
orable and noble-minded to gain her affections, 
without being in a situation to justify such a 
proceeding. It was, however, with anguish of 
heart, that he parted from her, although she 
knew not of it. 

Time passed away, and as the winter ad- 
vanced, Patty’s trials increased; neither did she 
find all 60 liberal towards her, as Mrs. Lansing 
was. Instead of getting the value of her work, 
she was jewed down to the lowest price. 

One day, Miss Peters called to have a cloak 


made, and inquired her price for making it. 


PATTY PATTON. 


“Five dotlars is the price I charge for that 
style of cloak,” said Patty. 

**O, gracious ! what a price! you ought cer- 
tainly to make your fortune. I could not think 
of paying any such price. Zhrce dollars are all 
that I can give. I have somuch to give to char- 
itable objects, that I have to economize my own 
expenditures already. Why, it was only this 
morning that I gave two dollars to the Foreign 
Missions, and the next Sabbath we shall be ex- 
pected to give largely to a society for amelior- 
ating the condition of the Indians, and estab- 
lishing schools amongst them. My father’s 
name stands at the head of the list, and of course 
he must give as much as, if not more than any 
one else in our church.” 

Patty had no work on hand, and very little 
wood and provisions, and was therefore com- 
pelled to take the work at any price. So Miss 
Peters left, but returned to the door in a few mo- 
ments, to inquire for a small paper parcel that 
she had left in the roll of cloth, saying, as she 
received it, that it was a love of a handkerchief, 
that she had just paid twenty dollars for, that 
day, at Stewart’s. After she had left, Mrs. Pat- 
ton remarked that our blessed Lord said, “ the 
poor ye have always with you,” but Miss Peters 
had sent her poor to the poles. 

Winter and spring passed away, and as the 
warm weather came on, Mrs. Patton’s health be- 
gan to improve, but her daughter’s to decline. 
Constant toiling with the needle had given a 
paleness to her check, and a lassitude to her oth- 
erwise buoyant step, that convinced her mother 
of her ill health. 

But now good news, like the bow of promise, 
is held out to them. After they had passed 
through the fiery trials of adversity, Mrs. Patton 
received a letter from her husband, who has 
been at last successful, and has remitted them a 
handsome sum of money, that brings sunshine 
to their domicil; and he informs them that he 
has a much larger sum, that he will bring with 
him when he shall return, a few months hence. 
He charges Patty, therefore, to remove herself 
and mother into more comfortable quarters, 
which was very soon accomplished. The change 
proved very beneficial to the mother and daugh- 
ter both. Now a report is circulated that the 
poor Pattons have untold wealth, and that as 
soon as Mr. Patton returns, they will purchase 
one of the most clegant residences in the city! 
Of course, this story was partly fabulous; but 
notwithstanding this, it brought around them a 
numerous swarm of summer friends. These had 
quite forgotten that the Pattons were ever poor ; 
but Mrs. Patton did not forget this. Still, the 
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kindness of her heart induced her to forgive 
their neglect, although she could not but bear it 
in mind. 

Among the many visitors at Mrs. Patton’s, 
was a young gentleman of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and elegant address, and who was 
wealthy withal. This gentleman paid particular 
attention to Patty, flattering himself that she 
was not indifferent to him. And indeed the tell- 
tale blush upon her cheek convinced him that he 
was not far wrong. Hence he urged his plea 
with all the ardor gf a practised suitor, and 
begged for a glance ffom those dove-like eyes, 
or a smile, at least, to convince him that he had 
not presumed too far. Patty thought that she 
did indeed love with all her heart. She had been 
fascinated by the tinsel of exterior elegance, 
which soon won her consent to be his, and he 
hastened to get the consent of her mother. She 
had not been so dazzled as her daughter had. 
She saw things in a little different light, and, 
therefore, her consent was reluctantly given, 
and only on the condition that the wedding 
should not take place till the return of Mr. 
Patton. 

Mr. Malcom and Patty were now as happy as 
mortals could be. Time glided pleasantly and 
quietly along, and even Mrs. Patton was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he might make a 
very devoted husband. 4 

Now everything was nearly completed for the 
wedding, and things appeared to be in a happy 
condition. But lo! on a certain occasion, jast 
as’ Mr. Malcom was calling in to see Patty, an 
old lady was leaving the house, who had given 
information to Mrs. Patton that had very much 
distressed her. This information Mrs. Patton 
very readily communicated to Mr. Malcom. It 
was to the effect that Mr. Patton had lost all his 
gold !—that he had been robbed in California by 
some villain, who had watched the depository of 
his treasure. Mrs. Patton could not certify to 
the truth of this news, for she had not heard 
from her husband for a considerable time. Yet 
she believed the report to be true, as the name 
and circumstances seemed to justify it. Mr. 
Malcom, as was natural, spoke very feelingly. 
of their loss, saying that she must certainly re- 
ceive a letter ina very short time. He seemed 
quite as anxious as the Pattons ; for in his own 
mind he had built many an “airy castle” with 
those anticipated lumps of gold. 

But week after week passed, and no tidings 
came of husband or money. It was at last con- 
eluded by all, that Mrs. Patton was nearly or 
quite as poor as she ever had been. Mr. Mal- 
com, however, continued his visits as usual ; but 


one evening, after sitting till late, he took up a 
book from the table, which he had presented to 
Patty as a token of his love, and pencilled some- 
thing on the fly-leaf, and putting the book down, 
quickly took his leave. Patty, immediately after 
he had gone, looked to see what he had written. 
The words were as follows : 

“ Forget the former possessor of this volume !” 

She was amazed—overwhelmed, indeed ! 

“What did he meant Would he prove re- 
creant to his vow? No, he could not! She 
would not believe it; he was only trying to see 
what effect those words would have upon her ; 
he would be back the next day to laugh at the 
matter, and explain it all away.” 

But day after day passed, and he came not; 
and then the tidings reached her that he had 
left for Texas! And now when the reality 
burst upon her, she did not faint indeed, nor 
even charge him with perfidy. She began to 
think that some selfish motive had actuated him. 
She now saw him divested of all that glossary 
that had charmed her, and possessed only of the 
habiliments of selfishness ! 

But Patty had before this time learned to con- 
fide in a higher than human power, and -there- 
fore the more easily bore this disappointment. 
She certainly had escaped an abyss, and the 
feeling of contempt that sprang up within her 
for one that could prove so false and heartless, 
convinced her that she did not love so devotedly 
as she had imagined. 

In the meantime, Mr. Stanley, who had been 
for a long period absent, retarned, mueh to the 
astonishment of the Patton family, who had not 
expected again to see him. He was very soon 
made acquainted with all the vicissitudes that 
had befallen them, and was very indignant that 
any one could be so base as to trifle with the 
feelings of a young lady so situated. Yet we 
must not acquit him of all selfishness in the 
case ; for he was, in fact, pleased at the result. 
After due time, he spoke of his own success— 
that it had been beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and he had returned to offer Patty 
his heart and fortune, saying that he would fain 
hope that she could reciprocate his regard. 

Patty heard him with deep interest, and called 
to mind the night of the storm, when he had 
treated her with so much kindness, on which ac- 
count she had ever felt peculiarly indebted to 
him. 

Mr. Stanley did not urge his suit any further 
at present, being willing to defer the matter for 
a season, hoping, at least, that he should be sue- 
cessful. Soon after, when he was leaving the 
city for his western home, at his solicitation she 
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consented to correspond with him. The noble 
sentiments of Mr. Stanley, his high regard for 
religion and virtue, his just conceptions of trath 
and honor, excited emotions in the breast of 
Patty Patton which che had never felt before. 
Soon she began to entertain a very exalted 
opinion, not only of his views as expressed in 
their correspondence, but of the correspondent 
himself! 

As she was one evening poring over one of 
the epistles referred to, a loud knocking at the 
door startled her, and she hastened to obey the 
call, when her father caught her in his arms! 
With what a transport of delight did she hasten 
to present him to her mother, who had by this 
time sufficiently recovered to meet him at her 
door. When the first greetings were over, on 
his wife’s inquiry why they had not heard from 
him, he stated to them the reasons of his not 
writing—that he had been confined by illness at 
Panama for a long time on the homeward-bound 
passage, and that his convalescence had been so 
slow that the physician had not consented to his 
pursuing his journey; and that he did not wish 
to alarm his family unnecessarily, as he might 
have done had he written to them. 

He further stated that the report of the loss of 
his gold was incorrect—that he had left Califor- 
nia before the robbery had been committed, and 
that his success in California had been far great- 
er than he had advised them. The gentleman 
robbed was a Mr. Payson, and the informant of 
the robbery had misspelt the name—giving Pat- 
ton for Payson. Hence the mistake. But after 
hearing all that hed befallen Patty, he considered 
his detention at Panama as providential, and the 
mistake of the name as a blessing in disguise. 
Under existing circumstances, he was not dis- 
pleased at young Stanley’s overtures to his 
daughter, having as he did a very high opinion 
of him, both as to character and fortune. 

The time now drew near when, according to 
arrangement, young Stanley should come to the 
city. On his arrival he was very greatly, and 
yet very agreeably, surprised to meet Mr. Pat- 
ton at the door of his house, who, however, 
gave him a cordial welcome. Not a less cordial 
one, we may presume, did Patty Patton give 
him, although she may have been less showy in 
the manner in which she received him. 

It did not, of course, take a long time for 
Patty and him to come to a proper understand- 
ing, as their mutual glances soon rendered them 
quite intelligible to each other. With the con- 
sent of the father and the mother, the prelimi- 
nary arrangements were soon made—the condi- 
tion being that young Stanley should remove 


nearer to the city, and that, in consideration of 
the mother’s health, they should reside under the 
same roof.: Soon after the marriage ceremony, 
they removed to a splendid residence on the 
banks of the Hudson—a pleasant drive from the 
city—surrounded with all the elegance of refined 
life, and where they still reside, enjoying all the 
happiness that wealth and respectability can 
afford. 

As to Malcom, he spent all his means in the 
pursuit of a rich wife, whom failing to find, he 
gave up the chase, and eggered upon the busi- 
ness of peddling books—in the doing of which, 
ona certain day, sitting down by the roadside 
from fatigue, he saw passing by a splendid car- 
riage, in which he caught a glimpse of a lady, 
whom he imagined he had before seen. On 
making inquiry he soon ascertained that the lady 
in question, who was thus gaily apparelled, and 
who was riding by in so much display, was a few 
years since Patty Patton !—now Mrs. Stanley— 
the wife of a rich and prosperous merchant. 
“ What a fool I have been!” said he, to himself. 
“T have all this time been running efter a shad- 
ow, and have left the substance behind. I did 
love Patty Patton, but I loved gold more !”” 


AN OBLIGING JUDGE, 


John Bunyan, in one of his works, relates a 
strange story, from which it would appear that 
an obliging judge caused a man, who desired it, 
to be jadicially strangled, on his own confession. 
“ At a summer assize,” says Bunyan, “holden 
at Hartford, while the judge was sitting u 
the bench, comes this old Tod into court, clothed 
in a green suit, with his leathern girdle in his 
hand, his bosom open, and all in a dung sweat, 
as if he had run for his life ; and being come in, 
he spake aloud as follows: ‘ My lord,’ said he, 
‘here is the veriest a os that breathes upon the 
face of the earth; I have been a thief from a 
child. When I was but a little one, I gave my- 
self to rob orchards, and do other such 
wicked things; and I have continued a thief ever 
since. mf ord, there has not been a robbery 
committed these many years, within so man 
miles of this place, but I have been either at 
or privy to it.’ The judge thonght the fellow 
was mad; but after some conference with some 
of the justices, they agreed to indict him, and so 
A did, of several felonious actions; to all of 
which he heartily confessed guilty, and so was 
hanged, with his wife, at the same time.” 


Bishop Leighton was meditating, one day, in 
his own sequestered walk in Dondelane, when a 
widow came up to him and said it was ordained 
that he should marry her, for she had dreamed 
three times that she was married to him. ‘The 
bishop answered, Very well, whenever he should 
dream thrice that he was married to her, he 
would let her know, and then the union would 
take place. 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE SEA, 
BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


Softly fell the twilight shadows, 
Glimmering over hill and lea ; 
O’er the casement leaned a maiden, 

Looking forth upon the sea. 


Gently sighed the evening breezer, 
Louder moaned the restless sea ; 
And the maiden’s heart was roaming 

O'er the billows wild and free. 


Softly fell the evening dewdrop,_ 
Darker grew the shadows grim ; 
Still the maiden sat and listened 
To the voice that spoke of him. 


Him she loved above all others, 

Who her youthful heart had borne 
Far across the foaming billows, 
* Sits she there and sighs alone. 


Maiden, maiden, cease thy watching 
When the evening shadows fall; 

Him thou lov’st above all others, 
Lies enshrouded in his pall. 


And the waves wail out his requiem, 
Sounding over hill and lea; 

Still the maiden sat and listened, 
Looking forth upon the sea. 
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THE DISCHARGED ACCOUNTANT. 


BY ARTHUR L. NICHOLS. 

“Wet, what success, Helena ?” asked Mrs. 
Tyler, as her beautiful and fashionably dressed 
daughter entered their elegant drawing-room. 
“What docs papa say ?” 

“ ¢ Hard times,’ the same old story ; he always 
talks so, and I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“0, it is true, Helena,” said her sister, with 
inyoluntary earnestness, “or else he never would 
have—” 

“Discharged Fred Cheever. I know what 
you were going to say,” chimed in Helena; 
“‘and I am glad of it. I tell you I am relieved, 
for how do I know but the young plebeian might 
have aspired to the hand of Kate Tyler, and 
successfully, too, judging from some things that 
I have seen. I tell you, Katie, we are not so 
much in the dark as you imagine, and papa may 
-have other reasons than the hard times for dis- 
pensing with his valuable services.” 

Katie ventured no reply. A tear gathered in 
her large, mournful eyes, and the color deepened 
on her pale cheeks. 
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“ There is no occasion for blushes,” remarked 
Helena, in a tone which she intended should be 
kind. “Of course you would not beggar your- 
self, and young Cheever will find himself little 
better than a beggar, when it is known that a 
man of papa’s standing in the community has 
discharged him. Since that is all up we will 
forgive you, and you may venture to smile once 
more.” Then turning to Mrs. Tyler, she said, 
playfully, “don’t think, mamma, that I have 
given up the rose-colored satin; not I. Hard 
times or no hard times, I am bound to possess 
it.” 

“Thope, my darling, you will not be disap- 
pointed,” replied her mother. “I think, with 
you, it would be particularly becoming, con- 
trasting beautifully with your dark hair. Be- 
sides, it would be so unlike anything you have 
before worn. Indeed, I think you must have it.” 

“ Dear, kind, indulgent mamma, I knew you 
would say so,” cried Helena. “It is just like 
you.” 

The gentle Katie stole quietly out, leaving 
mamma and Helena to discuss the rose-colored 
satin, the requisite trimmings and ornaments 
best suited to the great coming occasion, the sel- 
fish sister little dreaming of the pang her care- 
less words had inflicted. 

Katie, in the retirement of her own apartment, 
sat pale and motionless, her lips compressed, 
and her small hands clasped tightly over her 
throbbing heart, as though she feared the bitter 
thoughts that were burning there might sever 
its delicate strings. The words “ plebeian,” 
“beggar,” kept ringing in her ears; and she 
had occasioned all this misery. It had been 
dreadful, the parting with Fred, her only com- 
panion; bat never, until Helena uttered those 
fearful words, had she dreamed thet she had any 
agency in his dismission. Now it was all plain, 
and she so innocent—or rather Fred, for dear as 
he was to her, and gladly as she would have 
shared his poverty for the sake of such com- 
panionship, he had never ventured to mention 
such a thought. Helena need not have feared ; 
O, no! Fred Cheever had a delicate mother 
and a sweet sister dependent upon him, and he 
would never think of burdening himself with 
another, and one so helpless and so tenderly 
reared as Katie had been. Thus she reasoned, 
and her own heart-loneliness was all forgotten 
in the thoughts of Fred’s misfortune. Bitter 
O, bitter it was, that her long cherished regard 
for him had only been instrumental in bringing 
on him and his all this misery and degradation. 

Poor Katie! had she been a sisterless orphan, 
she would have received her meed of pity ; but 
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now she was regarded as prosperous and happy. 
Nobody dreamed that Helena, beautiful and 
fascinating to the outward world, was incapable 
of sympathizing with, or understanding the 
quiet, simple Katie. And yet, such was the 
fact. Timid as she was, she possessed a more 
powerful intellect, far greater strength of char- 
acter; and it was only owing to her native mod- 


esty and delicate organization, that these traits 


had not been discovered. Mrs. Tyler was not 
harsh or unkind to her child; only negligent. 
She was an ambitious woman, possessing little 
of that sensibility which scans the human heart, 
and appreciates its needs. Helena was beauti- 
fal, fond of dress, fond of company, courted and 


admired. Though Katie was not without her 


personal charms, she was the reverse of all this ; 
and in the presence of the queenly and brilliant 
Helena, her womanly graces were entirely over- 
looked by the ambitious mother. Mrs. Tyler 
had been just such a dashing, beautiful, fashion- 


able girl as Helena, Even now, she was a mag: 
nificent woman in appearance; but Helena was 


her idol, in her centered all her womanly pride. 
Mr. Tyler, the reputed wealthy merchant, 

though he had for the most part indulged her 

wants—wants which seemed te know no limits— 


was not a man after her own heart; not very 


objectionable, of course, or she would not have 
married him, reigning belle as she had been. 


But then, as she said, he was very reserved ; al- 
ways in a “brown study,”—or “blue,” it ap- 
to her; at least, it savored much of the 


“blues,” toa mind of her order. He was not 
dashing, gallant, or fashionably attentive to the 


ladies. However, he was a great admirer of the 
beautiful, and Mrs. Tyler’s magnificent style 
was notin the least objectionable to him. Ags 
to Helena, a smile not unfrequently disturbed 
the grave lines upon his face, as he contemplated 
her matchless beauty. This was much to Mrs, 
Tyler, and since her husband surrounded her 
with all the appliances of wealth, and she re- 
quired no heart sympathy, she could tot be 
placed upon the list of unhappy wives. Sill it 
would have becn very pleasant if he had pos- 
sessed more taste and observation in matters of 
personal decoration, when they were so fre- 


quenily perplexed as to whether the material of 


the dress should be velvet or satin, the color 
blue, damask, or purple; and his sound judg- 
ment would have been so convenient in things 
of such “ vast moment.” 


Mr. Tyler was not so easily satisfied. He 
had other needs; how should Mrs. Tyler know 


of them? And how should she understand that 
long ago he had discovered that he had drawn a 


blank in the great connubial lottery, and had 
philosophized himself to quietly pocket the 
blank, and say nothing about it? How should 
she know that the lines upon his face were not 
all ledger lines, and that they were deepened 
and rendered more serious by the hopeless 
blank within? How should she know that the 
husband and father — proud possessor of so 


much beauty !—esteemed himself peculiarly un- 


fortunate in having no one to love or under- 
stand him? Helena, of course, could not; and 
he regarded Katie as a very sweet, timid, know- 
nothing little girl. . 

But Katie—already a woman in two senses— 
saw all this, and understood, by her own, the 


hopeless desolation of his heart, and longed to 
nestle close to him, and tell him how she loved 
and pitied him. But when she would have 
sought the haughty, reserved grave man; she 
thought he repulsed her, smiled upon Helen, 
and she was glad of an opportunity to hide her 


little timid face behind the dazaling veil of her 
sister’s beauty, which she felt was drawn between 


her and her father’s heart. Then she would 
steal away by herself, and weep tears as bitter 
as an orphan’s, and far more terrible in their 
bitterness, there was sueh a sense of wrong and 


neglect struggling in her crushed heart. But 


Mr. Tyler did not mean to wrong her. One in- 


sight of her nature would have aroused the dor- 
mant powers of his great soul, and he would 
have cherished her with a love amounting al- 
most to idolatry, exceeded by nothing save his 
own happiness in knowing himself the possessor 


of such a treasure, The long continued cheer- 


lessness of his hearthstone, his earnest struggle 
to retain the reputation of great wealth he had 
gained, his consequent intercourse with the mer- 
cenary and selfish, had served to pile themselves 
upon his heart till it was almost lost in coldness 
and distrust, and he had little time, and less dis- 
position, to ferret out what of goodness and 
beauty might yet have been spared him in his 
family, or in the world. 

Helena had not spoken truth when she had ac- 
cused her father of ever complaining of the hard 
times. This once, indeed, he had urged the 
times in objection to the costly silk and orna- 


ments, and there was no fiction in the plea, Af 


fairs in the commercial world wore then as dubi- 
ous an aspect as at the present day, when those 
persons least involved in business most con- 
gratulate themselves. This being the case, it 
will not appear strange to my reader that the 


great business man found himself harassed 


perplexed, and trembling upon the verge 
bankruptcy; not that his reputed wealth had 
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been without foundation, but through the ina- 
bility of others to meet his demands, He only 
saw a faint chance of escape, and that only 
through the most discreet and careful manage- 
ment. 

Twilight was fast deepening in that splendid 
home. Mamma and Helena were lounging on 
the sofa, wearied from a shopping expedition, 
Mr. Tyler comfortably (1) ensconced in his easy 


chair, and Katie, unusually pale, and usually 
silent, her aching forehead pressed against the 
window glass, and her slight form led by 
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“Why, yes; she looks prettily in pearls,” re- 
plied Helena, indifferently, 

“ Well, then, I think she will get along with 
one-third the amount,” said Mrs. Tyler. 

Katie’s heart beat violently. 

“I must keep still; it will not do for papa to 
know that I have witnessed his emotion. But 
one hundred dollars is something to him in these 
days ; and if mamma gets it, she will find uses 
for it all.” 


_ Already he was counting the money. With 
bling step she emerged from the recess, 


the graceful folds of the window drapery. A 
home—yet not a home! A family !—yet the 
diversity of their thoughts, and the silence with 


which each brooded over his or her anxiety, nor 


dared intrude it upon the other, proved that they 
Were not a family. 

At length Helena overcame her scruples, and 
in the most winning, most bewitching tone im- 
aginable, broached the subject of the rose-colored 


satin, and descanted eloquently upon the neces- 


sity and the effect. 

Lights were brought in, and the soft rays fell 
full upon the face of the father, revealing to Ka- 
tie, in her concealment, a ghastly and painful 
expression never before seen there. It appeared 
as though years had left their impress since last 


sho saw him—years of trial and sickness, too 


She ‘stilled the impulsive moan that rose ts 
‘her heart, and with her hands clasped, parted 
lips and suspended breath, she looked and list- 
ened. His face was turned from the pleader; 
but every word seemed to deepen the anguish 


depicted there; and when the mother’s “do, 


papa—it is indispensable,” came so blandly, so 
softly, she could scarce refrain from rushing into 
his arms, so deep was his emotion. Scorn, de- 
spair, everything seemed written on that hitherto 
cold, expressionless face. But suddenly recov- 
ering his composure, in a still, steady voice, he 
asked : 
“ What sum is requisite ” 

“ About three hundred,” replied Mrs. Tyler. 

“Only think, papa; for dress, trimming and 
ornam ats. Is it not cheap?’ cried Helena; 
“and I assure you, the effect will be superb.” 

“And how much for Katie?” asked Mr. Ty- 


ler, as with his usual promptness he drew forth 


his pocket-book. 

The dainty slipper of Helena softly tapped the 
mother’s; and was understood to say, “ Don’t 
be too sparing; perhaps I can eke out that ele- 
gant girdle, which will be quite an addition.” 


“O—Katie; I had almost forgotten Katie, 
She must have a new dress. Her ornaments will 
do, wont they, Helena ?” 


stole to her father’s side, and softly said : 
“Not any for me, papa; I am not going to 
the soiree.” 


“Why Kate Tyler! are you crazy?” Helena 


exclaimed. “Everybody that is ‘ anything’ is 
going, and you shall go.” 
“Yes, Katie, you must go,” said Mrs, Tyler. 
“Indeed, mamma,” said Katie, imploringly, 
“excuse me this time, for indeed I cannot go.” 


“You shall go!” cried Mrs. Tyler, aroused 
by this unexpected opposition from one hitherto 


so yielding. 

“Mrs. Tyler, why urge her against her incli- 
nation ?” interposed the husband. “She has 
some good and urgent reasons for wishing to 
remain, you may know by her earnestness. Ka- 

” 
tie, you may stay if you wish! 

Katie laid her hand softly on her father’s, and 
it needed no words to interpret the gratitude that 
beamed from her eyes—eyes, for the first time, 
singularly beautiful to Mr. Tyler’s renewed vis- 
ion. Helena bit her lip with vexation, and ill- 
naturedly remarked ; 


“T wonder if papa was overcome by Kate's 
earnestness, or the paltry hundred sav 

“Helena,” said her father, bitterly, “‘I have 
ever been generous in my dealings with you. 
Though painful to me, I gave you my reasons 
for objecting to your wishes on this occasioh, 
and told you to state them to Mrs. Tyler. Since 
you do not regard them, I have yielded to your 
united requests; but I repeat again, paltry as 
you deem the sum, that one hundred, to-night, 
holds in my estimation the place of thousands a 
short time since! The hundred saved is much 
to me, but the pleading look of Katie was even 


more.” 


A new feeling was in the heart of Katie. 
Tears chased one ther down her face ; and 
she even dared to let them fall upon the dear 
hand that clasped her little fingers so tightly. 

“T rather think papa is troubled,” said Hele- 


na, yawning, as she went with her mother to 


prepare for the opera, 
“ Certainly, my darling,” replied she, “or he 


. 
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would not have refused you, and then censured 
youas he did. But you must excase him; he. 
will feel better when the times mend. J expect 
it is a great trial to have the care of so much 
business, in these hard times, too.” 

“‘Tt must be,” replied Helena. “I am sorry 
about the money. I did want that girdle.” 

“TI am sorry, too, daughter; but I did not 
like to urge your papa, lest he might think me 
ungrateful.” 

The carriage wheeled away, and soon in the 
excitement of the brilliant sights and sounds of 
the opera, husband and father, with the hard 
times, were forgotten; and well nigh was for- 
gotten the loss of the coveted girdle. 


When Frederic Cheever had found himself 
unexpectedly discharged from the counting- 
house of the wealthy merchant—a situation 
which for years he had successfully and honestly 
filled—he had staggered forth, scarce knowing 
whither he went. Hard times was written in 
every counting-house, every business establish- 
ment, and the face of many a toiling brother 
imaged a tortured brain, a fevered pulse, and a 
despairing heart. Onward he went with aim- 
less course, growing each moment more despair- 
ing. Warehouses, banking-houses were closed ; 
the hum of industry had well nigh ceased, and 
to his excited imagination, almost every man he 
met was a discharged clerk or laborer. 

As he neared the less populous and respect- 
able parts of the city, and barefoot, shivering 
childhood held forth its thin hands for a penny, 
and the aged tottled feebly on in his rags and 
desolation, and woman, too proud to beg, and 
alas! forbidden to toil! pressed more and more 
tightly her infant to her bregst, where the foun- 
tain, unnourished, had cpased to flow, or was 

cient to still its clamorous cries, the com- 
forts of his own home rose in contrast—a home 
to which, until the present, his steps had turned 
eagerly. How could he meet his tender mother, 
his beautifal and idolized sister, with the tale of 
his misfortunes, when their destinies were so 
closely interwoven with his? He had @ brave 
heart, but it refused to perform a task like this. 
Of Katie, tender, neglected, lonely little Katie, 
he dared not think. No, he must forget her; 
there, his honor was at stake. Besides, thoughts 
of her would completely unman him, so he 
could not ask for what he knew would be re- 
fased. It was the darkest day of his life; but 
darker ones must follow if he could not find 
employment ; and so he sought, unsuccessfully, 
shelter of home. 
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Marion met-him at the door with her warmest 
welcome, and led him into their pleasant little 
parlor, where the glowing anthracite was piled, 
and the shaded lamp lent its softened light, re- 
vealing the neatly laid tea-table, where the tempt- 
ing viands were delicately arranged, a8 yet un 
tasted, though the hour was unusually late. 

“You see, mother, I am late to night,” said 
Fred, with an effort to appear unconcerned, ‘I 
am sorry I have kept you waiting. You should . 
not have delayed tea for me.” 

“O, Fred,” said Marion, brushing the damp, 
luxuriant hair from his high forehead, and touch- 
ing it softly with her lips, “we could not think 
of sitting at table without you. It would not 
seem like home.” 

“Marion, you are a good girl,” replied he, re- 
turning the caress; “but come, don’t let me 
keep you longer from your supper. Mother, at 
least, must feel the need of it.” 

“Thank you, my boy, I have not been incon- 
venienced at all; and now that you are here, it 
will be all the better.” 

Poor Fred! He tried to talk, and tried to eat, 
and though the food and the words both choked 
him, he succeeded better than he had feared. It 
was a relief when supper was ended and carried 
out, aod Marion’s little work-basket placed upon 
the table, with the book of travels, from which 
he had read to them on the preceding evening. 
Now he should not be expected to converse, an@ 
though he could not read, he could tell Marion 
that he was just enough fatigued to listen to her 
soft, dreamy voice. Of all things in the world, 
save her singing, he loved her reading. 

“ And conversation,” replied she, archly, “ is 
quite in the shade.” 

“0, no, Marion, that is better than either.” 

“ Hush, Frederic ; you will spoil her!’ inter- 
posed the fond mother, at the same time regard- 
ing her with a look of pride. 

Marion read. Frederic did not get a very 
connected idea of the history. His heart was 
too ill at ease. For once, the author had less 
power over him than his sister’s fine intonation 
of voice ; and several times he lost his own pain- 
ful identity in contemplating her faultlessly- 
beautiful face, lighted with enthusiasm, the long 
fringed lashes shading her downcast eyes, and 
the profusion of rich brown curls that fell in 
easy grace upon cheek and neck. She wore no 
ornaments—she needed none. Nature had done 
enough for her, and neat and simple costame 
best suited her. Fred thought how he had been 
enabled to shield the fatherless girl from all con- 
tact with want and toil, and place within her 
reach the means of intelicctual culture ; how he 
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had fostered her intiate love for the beautiful, 
and indulged her fastidiously refined tastes ; 
and he shuddered as he reflected that her educa- 
tion but illy befitted her to endure privations 
and hardships, and how fearful a thing it would 
be for such rare beauty to be exposed without a 
protector. He must seck, he must find employ ; 
his widowed mother must be cared for, and his 
fatherless sister must be shielded. 

But alas! great as was the necessity, urgent 
as were his appeals, they were unavailing, and 
weeks, and even months rolled on, bringing no 
relief. His litule stock of money was well nigh 
spent, and he had become but the shadow of his 
former self. His mother and Marion, though 
they did not know the worst, knew enough ; and 
the noble-hearted girl cheerfully offered, even 
pleaded, to be allowed to do something for one 
who had done everything for her. But how 
could she, in these times, without experience, 
with no one to recommend her, reasonably ex- 
pect success in any undertaking? It was folly; 
it was madness to think of it. So said Fred, 
and Marion’s jadgment acquiesced. , 

But her heart, her poor young heart, how 
could it rest there? Might she not sell her gui- 
tar, her books, anything, everything?—if she 
could only assist Fred, and see him look him- 
self once more. O no, there was no occasion 
for that. In these hard times they must be sac- 
rificed, and the sum realized would be no object. 
What could they do? Fred would not apply to 
Mr. Tyler, since he had discharged him without 
an expression of regret; and besides, he had 
learned to regard him as a cold man, a selfish 
man, all wrapped up in his own affairs, and he 
would never come down to take in his situation. 
Then, too, he had read, and walked, and talked 
with Katie, thereby insulting mamma and dis- 
graciog Helena, and perhaps offending the rich 
merchant, though he had never manifested his 
displeasure to him. O, Katie, dear Katie! the 
brightest vision that had crossed his path. A 
vision indced, and his heart grew sick as he 
tried vainly to banish her image. Now, surely, 
he must not think of her. 

At length his physical strength gave way, and 
@ nervous fever ensued, prostrating him com- 
pletely. Alas for the mother! Alas for Mari- 
on! Something must be done. What if Fred 
should die¢ She had no fears for herself, but 
Fred, her adored, her faultless brother. In her 
desperation, she thought of Katie, whose praises 
she had often heard him speak. She might do 
something for her—at least, advise her in this 
dilemma. Though she was a stranger, she’ was 
& Woman, gentle and tender; and why should 


she fear her? Ali that night she watched by 
his bedside, and listened to his incoherent rav- 
ings, coupling so sadly the words, mother and 
Marion ; murmuring so hopelessly, so tenderly, 
the name of Katie, that she shuddered at this 
revelation of his love, and consequent suffering ; 
and the morning found her firmly resolved to 
apply to Katie, whom she was sure must have 
loved him in return. 

The rose-colored satin had been purchased, 
worn, and laid aside, and the magnificent soiree 
was remembered only as a splended triumph of 
the past; for on that memorable occasion, He- 
lena’s charms had brought to her feet a wealthy 
count from over the water, to whom she was 
already affianced. 

The merchant had toiled and struggled brave- 
ly on, overcoming one obstacle after another, not 
unfrequently bending over his books till after 
midnight—for now the most important of his 
discharged accountant’s duties devolved upon 
him—and that, im addition to his numerous 
cares—for he had soon discovered the fallacy of 
supposing that another, with less experience, 
could be entrusted with the complicated and im- 
portant business that had devolved on Fred. 
Often his brain reeled, and he wished for the 
cool head and steady hand of young Cheever; 
but that was a luxury not to be thought of in 
these hard times ; and as for Fred, he was prob- 
ably in other quarters now. Pardon him, read- 
er; Mr. Tyler, the inheritor of large possessions, 
had never struggled with the giant, Poverty! 
Had it fallen to his lot, with superhuman arm to 
quell that monster, he would have known, or 
realized, what a difficult thing it was for a young 
man, unaided, to gain a foothold against such 
fearful odds. ~ 

Of the numerous persons he had employed, 
Frederic Cheever had been first in the establish- 
ment, first in his estimation; but he had toiled 
up to the position so gradually, so unobtrusive- 
ly, that the pre-occupied merchant had not fully 
realized its importance. Mr. Tyler was not 
niggardly, and Fred’s salary had been ample to 
supply the wants of his family; but it had not 
half equalled his duties. Now, as the merchant 
pored over his books, he learned its importance, 
and almost reverenced the beauty and accuracy 
that had left its impress on every page. When, 
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he had mastered some difficulty, he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “Noble fellow! noble fellow! 
success attend him!” In his experience, he 
never doubted that success would attend such a 
man. How, or why, he did not stop to ask, or 
think ; he had no time. 


Though many difficulties were overcome, un- 
certainty was stamped in fearful characters 
wherever the merchant turned his eyes, and the 
idea of annihilation is scarcely less dreadfal to a 
man of his stamp than that of failure. Harass- 
ed, and worn by constant toil, fretted and shocked 
at the unabated extravagance and heartlessness 
of his wife and Helena, the physical must have 
given way but for Katie, who had so suddenly 
become a faultless woman in his eyes. It was 
strange, that transformation ; but not so strange 
to the father as his previous blindness. 

That for which he had so long yearned, he 
had found—sympathy at home. A pure, strong 
but gentle spirit soothed and upheld him. Mow 
grateful to his fevered brow was the little, cool 
hand; how strangely sweet it was to have his 
dwindling hair, where threads of silver were 
now daily interwoven, so softly combed, so care- 
fully arranged. There was a time, far back, 
when his locks were bright, and other hands, not 
less beautiful, with magic in their touch, had 
softly twined them ; and he, foolish boy, had 
dreamed that it would always be their pleasure 
to do so. 

Now it was Katie’s task, or pleasure, and that 
undefined deep sense of utter loneliness that had 
so long oppressed him at his hearthstone, had 
strangely vanished. The accumulated rust of 
years of neglect was partially removed from 
that great, loving heart, and it began to shine 
through. And Katie, no longer neglected, her 
timidity had vanished. A new light was in her 
eyes, a new feeling in her heart. She was some- 
thing to somebody. Though she conversed 
freely with her father now, there was one name, 
and that nearest her heart, she never mentioned ; 
for what could it avail? Only in the secrecy of 
her own chamber it might come, mingling with 
sacred, tender thoughts and holy petitions. 

“Here, daughter,” said Mr. Tyler to Katie, 
one evening, as he entered the parlor, “is a note 
which came with my papers from the post-office, 
directed to ‘Miss Katie Tyler.’” 

“TI wonder who it can be from?” said Katie, 
as she advanced to receive it. 

“I don’t know. It is ‘a love of a note,’ as 
Helena would say, evidently in a lady’s hand ; 
and a fine hand it is.” 

Katie took it, and stole away, as was her cus- 
tom, to peruse it. Her looks blanched in an in- 
stant as she took in its contents. 

Frederic was sick, very sick, unconscious ; 
Marion was without friends or advisers. Could 
not Katie, of whom she had heard Fred speak 
of so often, advise or come to her? Fred must 
not know of this. She was fearful he never 


would forgive her for intruding upon a stranger, 
and she knew he would not approve of it. 

“They are needy!” said Katie, with deep 
emotion, “or Marion Cheever never would have. 
taken this step. J have caused all this misery! 
I will go to her. ‘ Please do not name it to Mr. 
Tyler. How cruel! I understand it. Their 
delicacy has been deeply wounded, and dear-papa 
was to blame! But what can I do, unaided? 
But then I’ll come, poor Marion! I must come! 
O, if Fred should die!” 

Katie tarried not a moment, and for the first 
time in her life, went stealthily from her father’s 
mansion. Love winged her steps, and soon she 
was folded in the arms of the grateful sister. 

' “OQ, Miss Tyler, let the love I bear for the 
best of brothers be my excuse for this strange 
step !” murmured Marion. 

“So holy a,thing as a sister’s love needs no 
apology!” replied Katie, as she tenderly kissed 
Marion’s beautiful brow. 

Delicately, and by degrees, Katie drew from 
Marion the whole story of their sufferings, 
though every word wrung her heart with the 
keenest anguish. 

“Can you see him, Miss Tyler?” asked Ma- 
rion, mournfully. “ He will not know you.” 

Katie hesitated. Could she bear so much? 
But she thought Marion desired it, and so she 
consented. . 

She had not dreamed of such a fearful change! 
The damp hair was put back from his hollow 
temples, and care and suffering had left a fearful 
impress on every feature of his once fine face. 
Katie’s lips were pale as his own; and when she 
heard him repeat her own name so sadly, she 
would have fallen had not Marion supported 
her. 

“ Forgive me; I was thoughtless,” said Mari- 
on, as she led her away. 

“© no, you were not; I am better now,” re- 
plied Katie. “Dear Marion, he is very ill. 
Father must know all, or he will never forgive 
himself or me. He must be cared for, and I can 
do much with father’s assistance. We owe it to 
him, and we can never atone for the wrong done 
him and his. Noble, faithful, good Frederic !” 

“ Heaven bless you, dear Katie, for the tribute 
paid him in these words! Let your own judg- 
ment and the dictates of your kind heart guide 
you. From you, so late a stranger, I feel that I 
have nothing to fear; and Frederic will forgive 
me when he knows that you appreciate his 
worth.” 

Katie lost no time in informing her father of 
Fred's situation, and the distress in which the 
family were involved. Mr. Tyler heard her 
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throngh, and then with unwonted vehemence, he 
exclaimed : 

“Now may Heaven forgive me! I am a bad 
man, Katie—a selfish man; but I nevér knew it 
till this moment.” 

He drew Katie to his breast, and a repentant 
tear fell upon her head. 

“Cruel, selfish, with thousands and tens of 
thousands!” he mused; “and he, bravely toil- 
ing to maintain a family on the merest pittance 
of what he deserved. He—a boy! ‘the latchet 
of whose shoes I was not worthy to unloose,’ 
serving me for years with patient endurance, 
and then turned off to starve! Poor boy! poor 
boy! I richly deserve all the perplexities and 
troubles that have come upon me!” 

“ But, papa,” said Katie, “you did not mean 
to be unkind. You were only thoughtless.” 

“Culpable, execrable thoughtlessness, my 
dear Katie! and but for you, guardian angel, I 
had lived on, that same seared, unloving, selfish 
monster, and gone down to my grave without 
having performed a generous deed—useless in 
life, unloved and unwept in death! But for 
you, I had never the privilege of atoning, or 
seeking to atone, for the wrongs heaped upon 
that noble-hearted youth !” 

Mr. Tyler forgot his own perplexities, and 
hastened to the widow’s abode. Frederic was 
still unconscious, and that strong man wept and 
groaned as he heard the wild words of entreaty 
for employment, that Marion might not die, too, 
that he might earn enough to bury his mother, 
and the many distressing fancies of a frenzied, 
overtasked brain. 

“ Ay, he has much to live for!” he murmur- 
ed, as his eye wandered from the mother’s in- 
teresting face to Marion’s, now pale, but more 
perfect in -its beauty than any face he had ever 
looked upon, 

All arourd him were evidences of taste and 
refinement. Even the book-shelf, the teeming 
whatnot, the neglected guitar, seemed to say, 
“see how good and: generous Fred has always 
been ;” and ere he left the house, the uncon- 
scious sufferer had found the place of a son in 
that renewed and fatherly heart. 

From that time the best of medical attendance, 
and every comfort that love could desire, were 
Frederic’s. O, pleasant, though sad, was Katie’s 
duty of watching by his bedside, and pleasant to 
think that the worn Marion was sleeping now. 
Before Katie came, she had scarce dared close 
her weary eyes ; but now she might sleep sweet- 
ly, trustingly, well knowing that love held its 
faithful vigil. Long Frederic hovered between 
life and death. At length came a favorable 


change. With returning reason came an over 
whelming sense of the anxieties of his position; 
but Mr. Tyler, anticipating this, hastened to his 
bedside, penitence and tenderness written all 
over the once hard lines upon his face, love 
beaming in his eyes, and words of love and 
cheer upon his lips, though even now he did not 
know how he was to escape the bankrupt fate ; 
for times had not in the least improved. But 
his trust was in a strong arm, and he leaned con- 
fidently, saying, “It is the Lord; let him do 
what seemeth him best.” O, it was sweet! in 
place of torturing anxiety, this new repose, the 
fruit of perfect resignation and trust. 

Katie had too much delicacy to remain with 
Marion, when her services were not actually 
needed, and, indeed, she had retired when the 
first favorable symptoms were manifest in the in- 
valid. But Marion did not fail to inform Fred 
of her interest and devotion, knowing what a 
cordial this knowledge must prove to the conva- 
lescent. Reassured by the fatherly kindness of 
Mr. Tyler, flattered by the respectful attention 
paid his dear mother, and the evident admiration 
with which the hitherto cold man regarded his 
worshipped Marion, Fred saw renewed beauty in 
life as it again opened before him. There was 
no chill in the breath of winter, when it once 
more kissed his brow; it only fanned him with 
delicious, reviving coolness. Storm was sun- 
shine; and earth was very beautiful! He saw 
no hard times, no discharged clerks ind labor- 
ers ; every face appeared radiant with hope and 
happiness. Thus it ever is. Every object takes 
its coloring through the medium of our own 
feelings. As might be expected, his recovery 
was rapid; and soon he hailed with grateful 
emotions the day when a few light duties were 
appointed him in the counting house, where he 
had Spent so many years of his life. O, how 
pleasant it was to serve aman, no longer cold or 
indifferent, but a grateful friend, ever acknowl- 
edging himself the obliged individual, ever seek- 
ing with fatherly interest to promote his good! 
How cool was his head, and how his daily in- 
creasing energy and hopefulness imparted new 
hope to the heart of the merchant! How diffi- 
culties vanished at Fred’s touch, and how Mr. 
Tyler, looking through Fred’s telescope, saw, 
away in the distance, the dawning of a bet- 
ter day. 

“O, it was wonderful!” Mr. Tyler would say 
to Katie. “He was a remarkable young man! 
Everything went wrong while he was away, and 
everything was fast becoming right, now that he 
had returned. Katie, we cannot be too kind to 
Fred, and we must never forget the past.” 
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Mr. Tyler did not know how Katie’s heart 
danced with delight at these commendations, or 
he would not have felt any necessity for enjoin- 
ing kindness and remembrance on her part. It 
was superfluous, quite. 

Katie was in the parlor, reading and dream- 
ing over her volume uninterrupted, although 
Helena was there ; for the latter was too much 
engrossed with the enamored count to heed her 
sister, and mamma, of course, was very busy 
with her own affairs, that she might not disturb 
the young people. Helena and the count were 
discussing the merits of some very fine engray- 
ings in a book of Katie’s. Helena’s attention 
was suddenly arrested by discovering, on the 
fiy-leaf, in delicate characters: ‘From Marion 
to Katie.” 

“Marion! Marion!” she repeated, musingly. 
“ Katie Tyler, is this Marion Cheever’s gift ?” 

“It is,” replied Katie, with assumed indif- 
ference. 

Helena tossed the book disdainfully from her, 
and said, with a mingling of dignity and wither- 
ing scorn, which she well knew how to assume : 

“TI thought that you were ‘put on your good 

behaviour,’ now that that plebeian had returned ; 
but this looks little like it ;” and she spurned the 
volume with her fairy foot. 

The count looked disturbed. “ What is it?” 
asked Mr. ‘Tyler, entering the room just in time 
to hear the last sentence ; “‘ what is the trouble ?” 

“Enough!” replied Helena; “look, see!’ 
pointing to the book, and she paced the room 
with heightened color. 

“Ts this all!” said Mr. Tyler, bitterly. “0, 
Helena, Helena! know that ‘that plebeian’ is 
your father’s partner, and Marion Cheever is 
the most beautiful girl, and one of the loveliest 
characters I have ever known. Katie, my: dar- 
ling child, come hither ; and he led the weeping, 
distressed gir! from the apartment. 

“TI do not quite understand this,” said Mr. 
Tyler, as he drew Katie’s head to his breast. 
“ This in relation to your being ‘ put upon your 
good behaviour.’ Explain it, Katie.” 

With surprise, Mr. Tyler learned that Katie 
had believed herself the cause of Frederic’s dis- 
charge, and all through Helena’s duplicity. 

“Nay, nay, my child!” he exclaimed. “ How 
much you must have suffered! Patiently ad- 
ministering to me, and bearing about in the 
depths of your loving heart such painful refiec- 
tions, how could you love, or even respect me, 
supposing, as you did, that my arrogance and 
selfishness had come between you and your 
brightest hopes of happiness * Katie, you area 
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good girl, and in the world there lives but one 
man worthy of you, and that man is Frederic 
Cheever. Already I love him as a son, I 
have, as I said to Helena, made him my partner 
in business. Prospects are brightening, and to 
him I owe my narrow escape from bankruptey. 
He loves you, Katie, as only a great heart like 
his is capable of loving. I owe him much, I 
have wronged him greatly. In the business ar- 
rangement, I am no less benefited than himself; 
but in giving you, my brightest earthly treasure, 
to his keeping, I foel that thedebt is liquidated,” 

Bitter reflections burned in the heart of Count 
Orland at the exhibition of character made by 
his beautiful betrothed, and distressed beyond 
description, he abruptly left the painful scene, 
His person was fine, his character noble; fame 
and fortune were his, and he was fastidious, very 
fastidious. The woman who could realize his 
ideas, must be faultless in person, mind and 
character. In thequeenly Helena, he had imag- 
ined all these graces, and imagination had reared 
a beautiful castle of connubial happiness, now, 
alas! in ruins at his feet. His was a soul of 
honor, and Helena was his affianced. All that 
night he pondered on the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, and bewailed his rashness and foily, in suf- 
fering beauty to have betrayed him thus madly. 
His nature was too noble, and his views had be- 
come too greatly enlarged by an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the world, to despise any man 
because that, from the unfortunate chances of 
his birth, or some subsequent change in his for- 
tunes, the word plebeian might be applied to 
him, and he saw at once how antagonistic his 
views must be to Helena’s. How selfish and 
narrow must be her views! How cold and cruel 
her heart! “ Could a bitter fountain send forth 
sweet waters ?”” Could he hope for, happiness 
from such a source? It was a moral impossibil- 
ity. Should he wreck his high hopes thus? 
The thing was not to be thought of. Accord- 
ingly, Helena received a note as follows : 


“Miss Tyrer: I deemed that the beautifal 
impress of your person was alike upon your 
mind ; and only upon this ground [ sought your 
hand. The painfal events of last evening have 
discovered to me my mistake. Excusé me, if I 
refuse to risk the happiness of a life time with 
one who—to say nothing of the exhibition of 
passion—conii wound so gentle a sister, and 
witness unmicved her distress and her tears. 

Respectfally, Count Ortanp.” 

“Very summary proceedings,” remarked 
Helena to her mother, when she had recov- 
ered from the shock occasioned by the contents 
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of the note. ‘Count Orland is a splendid man, 
a good match, but perhaps it is as well so. He 
is too fastidious forme. I am young yet; my 
charms are not on the wane, and I know of sev- 
etal gentlemen, as winning as himself, from 
whom one of my smiles could win perfect hom- 
age. I know what the count expects from wo- 
man. He is jealous, and already my heart has 
sickened at the thought of bestowing my whole 
self upon one individual. You know, mamma, 
one constituted like myself cannot endure a 
monotonous existence. I suppose the impudent, 
haughty Englishman thinks I am heart-broken ; 
but my reply shall convince him that he has re- 
moved a great weight from my heart. At first 
I was shocked, I own; now I am relieved.” 
When Mr. Tyler learned what had transpired, 
he was deeply grieved—not that the count had 
discovered his child’s failings, but that his 
daughter should be unworthy the love of so 
noblea man. He could not censure, but invol- 
untarily he esteemed him the more highly for the 
course he had pursued, and he extended his 
friendship with more than former cordiality. 


It was not a gay bridal, that of Frederic and 
Katie, but it was a sweet, a happy bridal. There 
were few to witness that ceremony, for their cir- 
cle was limited ; and they did not care to gather 
about them, at such atime, the indifferent or the 
curious. 

Mrs. Tyler and Helena had been vexed and 
mortified at the business relation formed be- 
tween the employer and the employed, and still 
more vexed when they had learned of the in- 
tended union. But they had seen at once that 
all opposition would be unavailing, and had 
therefore wisely prepared themselves to manifest 
all necessary courtesy to the parties. They rea- 
soned thus: Frederic was now associated with 
one of the wealthiest merchants in the city. 
They had always thought him fine looking, and 
quite too aristocratic in his bearing for a poor 
youth. But it would answer better now; and 
perhaps Katie—always retiring, with but few at- 
tractions—had done as well as they could expect. 
After all, it was humiliating; for there was the 
widow and daughter, poor and unpretending, 
but Fred’s mother and sister for all that, and as 
such, they must receive due attention. They, 
of course, would be prominent individuals at the 
wedding, and it was well that there were so few 
guests. 

Count Orland was there, for his intimacy 
with Mr. Tyler had brought him in contact with 
his partner, and his winning manners and innate 
worth bad quite won his heart. 
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Helena, as her eye first fell upon the faultless 
beauty of Marion Cheever, recalled the words of 
her father, words she had then deemed idle, and 
bitterly she acknowledged that, at length, she 
had seen one more perfect in beauty than herself. 

There was another, too, that remembered his 
words, and involuntarily owned their justice ; 
and with a sweet sense of trust and happiness 
stealing into his heart, he resolved to study her 
character. and learn if indeed it were as lovely 
as Mr. 5. ler had said. 

We might pause here, to trace, minutely, the 
history of these hearts, to paint his surprise and 
pleasure in finding her so refined, so highly cul- 
tivated. We might tell how, by degrees, she 
won his whole heart, and gave hers in return, 
but too happy in ‘“‘ bestowing her whole self 
upon one individual.” But as it was not Count 
Orland’s, or Marion’s history, that we purposed 
to write, but only the discharged accountant’s, 
our story must have its limits, and since he is 
happily wedded, we must leave him here, though 
by so doing, we incur the charge, so often pre- 
ferred against writers of romance, of making 
marriage the great aim of life, and the ultimatum 
of all things. Our story has higher aims. 


AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL-TEACHING. 

One day I saw a little fellow with his arms 
about a little witch of a girl, endeavoring, if I 
interpreted the manifestations right, to kiss her. 

“Tommy,” said I, “what are you doing 
aeet Nothin’ ” spoke the brigh little 

“ Nothin’, sir, et right-e i 
witch ; “he wath tryin’ to kith” he 
wath, thir,” and she eyed him keenly. 

“Why, Lucy, what prompted him to act so 
ungentlemanly, right here in school?” I asked, 
anticipating some fun. ; 

“O, he hitched up here, and he wanted me to 
kith him, and I told him that I wouldn’t kith 
thuch a thumpthy boy ath he ith; then he thed 
he’d kith me, T told him that he dathn’t, but 
he thed he would do it, and I told him I would 
tell the mather, if he did, but he thed he didn’t 
care a thnap for the mather, and then tried to 
kith me hard ;” and the little thing sighed. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me, as you said you 
would ?” I asked, in a pleasant manner. 

“OQ,” she replied, with a naivete I did not often 
see, “I didn’t care much if he did kith me, and 
tho I let ’im.” 

Here the whole school,which had been listening 
intently, broke out in an uproarious 
ox little hero and heroine blushed 


The whole outer world depends, as far as we 
are individually concerned, on that within; and 
in a certain sense each may be said to behold a 
different world. As in beholding the rainbow 
there seems to be but one, yet every one in fact 
beholds a different one, 60 in bebolding the world 
every one sees a different one, and that dependent 

‘im @ great measure upon the state of the mind. 
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THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


From a mountain spring gushed a tiny stream, 
And like molten diamonds glistened, 
And ite song had borrowed from joy its theme, 
Peace breathed o’er my heart as I listened. 
Tinkle, tinkle o’er the sand, 
And the pebbly band, 
Hurrying on to the ocean grand. 


Then I followed its course till it bid in a dell, 
Where no sunbeam ever rested ; 
Where no violet bloomed, or lily bell, 
And no star its wavelets crested. 
But its joyous song 
Still was borne along, 
Like the tinkling feet of a fairy thing. 


But whether it flowed through sun or shade, 
Ne’er was stilled its music gladdening, 
- And a lesson I learned in that darksome glade, 
With its rocks and shadows saddening; 
And a prayer sped 
That the Saviour would shed 
His peace on my heart though life’s joy fied. 


THE MONEY-STEALER,. 


BY THE CHAPLAIN OF A PENITENTIARY. 


~ 


Oxe Sunday morning, after service, a young 
convict, not more than eighteen years of age, 
said he desired to speak with me. When all had 
left the wards, I sat down byhim on the bench. 

“T have never been baptized, sir, and I wish 
to be, as I feel I am a heathen until I am,” were 
the words with which he addressed me. 

In conversation with him, I found him intelli- 
gent and well instructed upon the duties and ob- 
ligations of one baptized. His offence was 
stealing money. Subsequently, after his bap- 
tism, he told me the story of his sin; and its 
truth I have since had an opportunity of verify- 
ing. His story is as follows : 

“« My father and mother were not rich, but had 
a small farm. They died when I was seven 
years old, leaving me in the care of my uncle, 
my father’s brother, who was a wheelwright in 
the village of , near Knoxville. This 
uncle was a widower, and had no children; but 
he was very desirous of getting rich, and he 
nearly went in rags and without proper food, to 
save money and lay it by. 

“ Of course, he kept me very close, and was a 
hard master to me. He was the executor of my 
father’s property, and had in his hands property 
worth four thousand and eight hundred dollars, 
which he was to take control of until I came 


of age. 
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“But he was false, sir, to his pledge to my 
father. He never sent me to school, and I was 
so ragged that I was ashamed to appear with 
other lads. I was also such a sufferer for want 
of food, that I would walk three miles to the 
tavern, to help the hostler take care of the stage- 
horses to be permitted to share his dinner. My 
uncle not only deprived me of schooling, cloth- 
ing and food, but he severely beat me. He 
could never speak kindly to me. Whenever he 
had anything to say to me, or an order to give, 
it was in a loud tone and with an oath that made 
me, little boy as I was, tremble. He was a ty- 
rant of the worst sort, sir, and my life was one 
of misery and suffering. He made me look after 
the cow and horse, dig in the garden, cut wood, 
go his errands, and whatever else was to do; 
and at night I slept on the floor under an old 
saddle blanket in the lumber-room, with his sad- 
dle as my only pillow. 

“ Such was the life I led untj] I was in my 
sixteenth year. Up to this time I knew not 
what money was, as Thad not had a penny in 
my hand since my mother died. He used and 
squandered my property, and made me his 
slave. 

“ At length, he hired a boy of about nineteen, 
to work at his trade. This boy and myself soon 
became acquainted. He soon saw how matters 
were with me. He was a wild, money-spending 
youth, and was always out nights. He soon got 
me to accompany him. But Ihad no money to 
spend. I felt ashamed on this account. He 
hinted that my uncle had money enough, and 
that it rightly belonged to me. His temptations 
and the allurements of the new life he introduced 
me to, had their effect. Up to this time, I had 
been perfectly honest; and even now, sir, I 
have never told a lie or uttered an oath! One 
night, my uncle came home tipsy. He had just 
made the sale of a cart, and had a large sum in 
silver in his side trowsers pocket. I heard it 
ring as he threw off his clothes upon the chair 
by his bed-side. The idea of getting up when 
he should fall asleep and take some of the 
money (my money, as I reasoned with my active 
conscience), at once took possession of me. 

“TI lay awake waiting till all was still. I 
then softly arose and crept to the chair where 
his pantaloons were. I carefully sought for the 
pocket. In my haste and fear, I pulled the 
clothes off, and they fell to the floor with a loud 
ring of money. Instantly my uncle sterted up, 
and cried out, ‘who is there ?” ‘ 

“ Cronched down out of sight, I answered by 
imitating, which Icould do very yerfectly, the 
mewing of the cat. 
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that infernal Bess. I'll have her 
hanged to-morrow!’ he growled, turning him- 
self to sleep again. 

** When all was once more quict, I stretched 
my hands out for the pocket, and at* length 
found it; and with a throbbing heart, abstracted 
several pieces of money, and silently regained 
my own bed. I did not know how much I had 


taken, but supposed about a dollar. It was too. 


dark to count it. In the morning, I found I had 
eighty-seven and a half cents in all. This 
seemed a vast sum to one who had never had 
any money before. I went out at day-dawn and 
concealed it underneath the hub of an old cart- 
wheel that lay rotting in one corner of the yard. 

“That day I was in constant and most lively 
apprehension, lest my uncle should miss his 
money. But I concluded that probably having 
been tipsy, he had expended a portion before he 
came home, and really did not know how much 
was in his pocket. But I was mistaken. 

“ The success of this first theft, and the temp- 
tations of my uncle’s apprentice, led me to 
watch other opportunities to abstract further 
sums. The result was, that in the course of six 
months, in about twenty visits to his pockets in 
that time, I had taken about twenty-five dollars 
in all. 

“Tt was now time for my uncle to act. He 
had been, from the first night, aware of the loss 
of his money, and had traced my footsteps to the 
old hub end there discovered the missing money. 
Instead of at once charging me with the theft, 
he let it remain and preserved silence. He 
knew of all my subsequent pilferings—nay, sir, 
placed the money often in my way, so that I 
could not help taking it without being perceived. 
He set traps for me, sir, and I was at last taken 
in one! 

“Tt was near the fourth of July. Several of 
the apprentices were going a few miles up the 
river to have ‘a frolic.’ I was told by my un- 
cle’s apprentice that if I would put in ten dol- 
lars, I might be one of the party; for each one 
subscribed that. I promised I would do so if I 
could. 

“Could !’ he answered with a sneer; ‘ would 
is could! There is the old man’s pocket-book. 
If I were you, I would take a fifty and done 
withit. A bung-hole will no more than empty 
aeask, and so will a pin-hole. In for a penny, in 
for a pound.’ 

“That night, I was busily searching my un- 
cle’s pockets. But I found but'a few pieces of 
silver. I now thought of his pocket-book, 
which I had never suffered before to come into 
my mind. He kept this in a trunk, which he 
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always kept locked and carried the key. The 
ten dollars I was resolved to have. I therefore 
watched all night for my uncle to get to sleep. 
But he was unusually restless. But about two 
o’clock in the morning, I heard him snoring. I 
crept to his bed side, and after some search, 
found his waistcoat pocket. In it, I diseovered 
the key to the trunk. I took it softly out, and 
breathlessly crawled beneath the bed, where he 
kept the trunk, to unlock it. It was not without 
bungling and a good deal of noise that I suc- 
ceeded. But hedid not wake. My hand thrust 
into the old hair-trunk, soon lighted upon the 
pocket-book ; but I hesitated in the dark what 
to take out. I felt a great many bills. I feared 
I might only take a one dollar bill and perhaps 
might take a hundred dollar. I was shocked 
and alarmed at the idea of taking so large a 
sum as the last. I sought for silver and found 
piles of dollars (I knew they were dollars by 
their size). I counted ten of them and took 
them out and put them into my pocket. I then 
re-locked the trunk. I returned the key to my 
uncle’s vest pocket, and without noise, escaped 
from the room. The money I placed in the 
stuffing of the old saddle and soon fell asleep.” 

“ Had you no pangs of couscience ?”’ I asked. 

“No, sir. ‘I had been thoroughly imbued 
with the doctrine of my shrewder companion, 
that what I was taking was my own.” 

‘Why, then, use such secrecy ?” 

‘* Lest my uncle should detect me and punish 
me. Please to recollect, sir, that I had no edu- 
cation. Icould neither read nor write. I did 
not know anything about law or its distinctions. 
In my own opinion, I was not robbing my uncle, 
but only taking my own. Since then, I have 
been taught otherwise. I heard the law laid 
down in my trial, and then, for the first time, un- 
derstood that I had been committing a crime.” 

“You acknowledge and feel this now?’ I 
said, interrogatingly. 

“Yes, sir. But it appears still very strange 
that my uncle, who robbed me of four thousand 
and more dollars, is free still, while I am here in 
prison. But,sir, I am an uneducated man, and 
suppose it is all right.” 

There was a degree of frankness and ingenu- 
ousness about the young convict that deeply in- 
terested me in his favor. He saw that I listened 
with deep interest in his narrative, and thus 
continued : 

“Early the next morning, as I was going out 
to look after the cattle, two men, strangers te 
me, came full in front of me, and stopped me as 
I was shutting the house door. 

“* You are our prisoner, young fellow,’ said 
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one of the men, laying his grasp painfully upon 
my shoulder. 

“*For what? What have I done?’ I asked, 
with surprise. 

“* That you’ll soon have to confess,’ responded 
the other. 

“They then tied my hands behind me, and 
led me through the streets between them and 
lodged me in jail. It seemed to me like a 
dreadful dream. About ten o’clock, I was 
brought out and conducted before a justice. 
There was a great crowd collected. Among 
them, I saw my uncle. 

“He then charged me with having robbed 
him, and stated the sums I had taken—amount- 
ing in all to thirty-three dollars and forty cents. 
He said that I had money (ten dollars) now on 
my person, which was marked; for on every 
dollar he put away, he made a spot of ink over 
the last figure of the date. I was then searched, 
and ten dollars so marked were found on me. 

“ The result was, I was committed for trial. 
In court, my uncle appeared as prosecutor. The 
testimony against me was overwhelming ; yet I 
had been able to prove that three times he 
placed the money where I could not but be 
tempted to take it. But this rebutting evidence 
he explained away by saying that he did this to 
try me and fasten his losses upon me, if I were 
the real robber. 

“I was sentenced, sir, for three years. I am 
sorry that I have done anything wrong; but I 
am sure that my uncle has wronged me, not only 
in not letting me have an education, but in 
making use of the money that should have been 
appropriated to myself.” 

“ But was there no probate judge to call him 
to an annua! account?” I asked, with indig- 

“Yes, sir. But he was a particular drinking 
crony of my uncle’s; and let him go on from 
court to court without drawing him up.” 


“ You have not beenso much guilty yourself,” 
I said, mentally, “‘as the victim of the villany 
of others.” 

Subsequent acquaintance with this young con- 
vict convinced me that he was one of the most 
honest-minded, frank, ingenuous persons I ever 
knew. His guilt was to be attributed wholly to 


ignorance of laws and to the temptations which 
assailed him. It was my privilege to teach him 
to read and to write. He served out his time, 
and when he left the prison, I obtained for him 
a situation as a cooper, in Nashville. He won 


# good mame as an industrious man. Every 
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When he reached his twenty-first year, I ad- 
vised him to take steps to recover his’ property 
from his uncle. He did so, and is now in the 
possession of a fine estate, where he cultivates a 
farm, Has married a lovely girl, and, perhaps, 
one of these days he may yet represent his State 
in Congress. Ihave before me more than thirty 
letters from him, all of which tell me of his pros- 


- perity and happiness. The uncle, when com- 


pelled to relinquish his unjustly detained prop- 
erty, was stripped of his last dollar; and is now, 
while I write, a convict in the same prison, sen- 
tenced for life for having set on fire and attempt- 
ing to burn down the house of his nephew, and 
firing at his nephew himself, with the intention 
of killing him. 

Such is a true narration of the history of this 
young convict. There is no man I would sooner 
trust now than McIntosh, for such is his name. 
His letters are full of the purity and simplicity 
of his nature. Though once a convict, he is 
now an honest man; and such is his goodness 
of heart, that in his last letter to me but one, he 
desired me to let him know if he cou!d do any- 
thing to soften the rigor of his uncle’s impris- 
onment. 


» 


A HIT AT SOMEBODY. 


The New York Sun says: ‘ We have heard 
of ladies who will pay $16 or $18 for a new hat 
in Broadway, and yet cut down to the lowest 
possible figure the price of work which they give 
to poor seamstresses. They will pay $5 without 
a scruple for the making of a plain dress in a 
fashionable Broadway establishment, where girls 
sewsten or eleven hours a day for $3,50 per 
week ; and ifthey are afterwards obliged to em- 
ploy an unpretending dressmaker to alter it, they 
grumble at paying her a fair remuneration for her 
services. Fashion is a heartless thing—the fruit- 
ful source of folly, extravagance and dishonesty.” 


RULES FOR STUDY. 
The other evening, Professor Davies, the em- 
inent mathematician, in conversation with a 
young friend of his upon the importance of sys- 


tem in studying as well as in everything else, 
took a paper and wrote off for him the following 
important rules : 
. Learn one thing at a time. 
2. Learn that thing well. 
3. Learn its connections, as far as possible, 
with all other things, 


4. Believe that to know everything of some- 
as is better than to know something of every- 
ing. 


It was said, and very beautifully said, that 
“one man’s wit becomes all men’s wisdom. 
Even more true is it that one man’s virtue be- 


comes « standard which raises our anticipation 


” 


month, he was at the communion in Christ 
Charch. 


| of possible goodness ia all men. 


BEnTHA Tie SORMAN. 


BY BROTHWELL. 


Bright as the sunbeams breaking 
Through the clouded vault on high, 
Fair as the golden sunset 
.y Of the soft Italian sky; 
_ Mild as the silvery moonbeams 
That sport with the dewy flowers; 
Fond as a cherished love-dream, 
In youth’s all-trusting hours. 


I watched as he walked beside me, 
_ , In almost breathless fear, 
For I thought the sweet child angel 
Long would not linger here. 
~ The maple buds were swelling, * 
The lark soared again to the sky, 
Bat his little feet grew weary, 
And he turned aside to die. 


The nursery floor is empty, 
The room is dark and cold, 
For Willie, its only inmate, 
Sleeps neath the churchyard mould. 
Grave, thou art not the victor! _ 
Death, thou canst wound no more! 
Faith sees an angel hovering 
On the far-off radiant shore. 


BERTHA THE NORMAN. 
BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Wirt Rurvs, the successor of the Con- 
queror, was of true Norman descent, as he 
showed by a violent course of oppression and 
conquest, and by the acquisition of untold treas- 
ure. Haughty and passionate, he bent all his 
hae to his will, save and except his brother 

enry Beauclerc, who stood‘independently aloof, 
and the Earl Hilary St. Cyr, a man enthusiastic 
and devont, proud, brave and gentle, who excr- 
cised a singular influence over the royal mind. 

The king had been hunting in the New Forest, 


and separated from all his companions, was lei- 


surely riding along the narrow bridle-path, when 
a slight female figure, darting from the thicket, 
seized the rein and turned his horse’s head aside. 
The king, who had been for a moment paralyz- 
ed, as if by some strange emotion, now raised 
his short sword and would bave brought it down 


With violence on the woman, had she not with 


agility, snatched and thrown it far into the 
brake. 

“One doth not dub a w 
king !”’ she said, in low and musical tones, con- 
trasting singularly with her harsh action. The 


king’ returned no answer, but sat eyeing her vin- 
dletivety, whilé she met his glance to the full as 


unabashed. A sudden burst of sunshine irradi- 
29 


' ating the mossy wood, called forth the distine- 
tive features of these figures as they thus main- 
tained their positions, and brought out a back- 
ground of stretching vista down long forest 
stems. The woman wore Saxon kirtle and 
bodice, and a linen cloth was twisted above the 
curling clusters of her tangled, yellow hair, out 
of whose meshes gleamed eyes blue and shining, 
throwing a radiance across the face embrowned 
with various wind and weather. 

“Whither goeth thy majesty?” she said, at 
last, with a mock obeisance. 


“Away, Elfliva!” he cried, hoatsely. “Get 
thee from my path !” ’ 
“When I choose,” she answered. “But not 


till we have a word or two. Seest yon shower 
rolling up ragged and gray behind the sun? 
Listen! its first drop will be to thee a messen- 
ger of fate. Let me seethy palm! Ay, I fore- 
tell thus!” and she held the king’s hand in her 
grasp while her lips hissed in his ear, “ Dost re- 
member when last these hands were clasped 
together ?” 

“Nay, nor shouldst thou !” 

“BatIdo! butIdo! And I will! Till 
from love I work out utter hatred. Here in this 
forest, my life became desolated. Here, thine 
shall be surrendered !” 

“ Blood will be no new stain on thy hands!” — 

“Ay, it is fitting I should be taunted of it, yet 
not by thee. Thou, a king, wast with me be- 
fore. Did TI spill blood, and brother’s blood 
Ay, but the king placed the weapon in my hand, 
the king told me where to strike! So much the 
more deadly was his crime. Thou,” she added, 
with sudden vehemence, “thou didst level my 
childhood’s home, and despoil my gray-haired 
sire, that here thy hunting-grounds might be. 
A home of Saxon princes! Here, in this, for- 
est, I repeat it, thou shalt die! Goon. When 
the coming rain drives thee to shelter, thou wilt 


meet thy fate, Not yet is thy time come; but 


wait and see. Bertha the Norman will spurn 
thee—but Elfliva the Saxon loves thee and 
curses thee, and will make thee a mark for 
deadly arrows !”’ 

She flung his hand from her tight grasp, and 


loosened the rein—thén, as she pricked the 
king’s steed with her dag the frightened an: 


imal rushed on through the trees, beating him- 
self wildly in his course against them. At last 
with swollen nostril and crimson eye, he dashed 
his templé upon a mighty oak and fell lifdless. 
The enraged king dexterously freeing himself, 


looked back threateningly to the Saxon, wheré 
she stood with folded arms, a haughty ty amile ot 


contempt on her lips, but a quiet sadness in 
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eyes and on her soft-hued cheeks, She wound 
slowly away ere he spoke, and vanished peace- 
fully through the path, glittering with already 
fast falling raindrops. 

As the king, full of vexation and perplexity, 
turned about with a mighty oath, he found him- 
self at the entrance of a hut half hidden in 


twisted vines. Mindful of the words of Elfliva, 


he would not have entered although nearly drench- 


ed, had not Hilary, Earl St. Cyr,—who had al- 
ready taken shelter there—perceived him, and 
coming forth led him, ashamed of his supersti- 
tious scruples, beneath the roof. Standing in 
the dark hut where the rain pattered on the 
thatch and splashed through the leaves, it was 
some time ere his majesty could discern any 


object, but finally, accustomed to the green 
shade, he began, as was his wont, to note each 


and all before him. In a moment his eyes fell 
on the figure of a nobly attired young woman 
who sat quietly on a low stool, languid and list- 
less, yet self-possessed. | Clear, hazel eyes, 
matching in shade the thick braids bound round 
her haughty head, gave a softness to the counte- 
mance with its tender, roseate-coloring, and oval, 
Madonna-wise outline; but the nose and brow, 
and chiselled lips, were of bold, Norman stamp, 
proud, cold, striking, yet delicate and womanly. 
Her attire was of simple white muslin, chastely 
arranged and confined at the waist by a golden 
girdle and seal. Two servants held elegant 
wrappings in respectful attitudes behind her, 
while Lord Hilary stood at her side. The king 
made a step forward, while the earl, taking her 
hand as she slowly rose, said : 

“Allow me to present to thy majesty the 
Lady Bertha, daughter of the late Geoffry, Earl 
Fitzroy, thy most valiant servitor.” 

As the lady bent before the king, he gallantly 
raised and re-conducted her to her seat, and tak- 
img another beside her, motioned Lord Hilary to 
asimilar honor. An hour the king spent thus, 
endeavoring to appear condescending, gay and 
interesting, when the bright fragment of a rain- 
bow arching above the new, thin growth of the 
forest just before them, announced the cessation 
of the rain. Rising, afterher servants had wrap- 
ped the mantles about her, the Lady Bertha, ac- 
companied by the king and earl, and followed by 
her attendants, left the unoccupied hut and wound 
away through the glistening forest. At last they 
crossed a babbling brook and opening a gate be- 
yond, threaded a long, private park, crossed 

whridge and courtyard, and entered in the 
Clare, the home of the young orphan 

countess. 
_ Bearcely had the noble party left the hut, ere 
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thrusting away a heap of moss and boughs at 
the other end, Elfliva the Saxon entered and 
peered forth after them. 

“T am not high enough to be thy queen ?” she 
said. ‘‘Bethink thee,” she added, laughing in 
scorn, “of thy father’s mother! Was Arlette, 
the smithy’s child, of better birth than Elfliva, 


the untainted Saxon? Take from thy heraldry 


the lion rampart, put there the anvil and ham- 
mer! Thou hast anoble grandam to boast of !” 
and then, bursting into the loud, wild music ofa 


tragic Saxon ballad, she re-arranged the place 
and sat upon the ground in thie doorway, with 
her knees drawn up, and her hands clasped around 
them, looking out into the forest till the night 
fell 


Days passed, during which the king assidu- 
ously cultivated the acquaintance of the Lady 
Bertha so auspiciously vouchsafed him in the 


forest, but Lord Hilary had already won the 


heart unconcerned at the king’s approach. Truly 
in the bright, auburn hair, and pale, blue eyes of 
William Rufus, there was none of the romantic 
beauty resting on Lord Hilary’s chestnut tresses, 
and dreaming in his large, brown eyes—nor was 
there any of his nobility of soul pertaining to 
the former, albeit he was a king. Moreover a 


mutual love had been acknowledged between the 
chivalric Hilary and Bertha, of which the king 
pretended profound ignorance, and which her 
uncle the present Earl Fitzroy vowed to over- 
look, while he planned a thousand plots to give 
her to the king. Still the king pressed his suit 
as though he had been but beseeching an equal, 
and with all true gentlemanly bearing, and still 
the Lady Bertha deferred him from day to day, 
till the royal patience was well wearied, and 
he angrily determined to rid himself of the Earl 
St. Cyr. Buthow? The earl was by far too 
popular among the Norman nobles, who were 
the bulwark of the new kingdom, to be put to 
death or imprisoned ; obviously he must be sent 
to foreign countries. 

There was one Peter of Amiens, surnamed the 
Hermit, preaching the Crusades throughout Eu- 
rope, exciting the mob of knights, courtiers and 
citizens to arm in defence of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and him the king summoned over to Eng- 
land, trusting that the’enthusiastic St. Cyr might 
be thus beguiled into a tedious war, and una- 
wares leave the fair Norman beauty to himself. 

Seven days and seven nights had the Hermit 
harangued in England,and his eloquence aroused 
all the martial spirit of the kingdom to avenge 
the indignities of the holy relics, and the suffer- 
ings of Christians in the East. Meanwhile the 
court was at Winchester. , 
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The moonlight lay on the long, velvet sward 
of the royal lawn, illumining the throne elevated 
at one side, where sat the king and where stood 
the Hermit, and pouring a soft light over the 
multitude of lords and ladies, of soldiers, gowns- 
men and plain citizens, crowded upon its surface. 


The king had begged the Lady Bertha to share 
his throne that evening, but she had quietly de- 


clined, and sat in a low chair on the lawn with 
Lord Hilary thrown at her feet, and the eyes of 
the king fixed unwaveringly upon them. 

Peter the Hermit was tall and gaunt, clad in 


& gray garment of undyed cloth, reaching from 
his throat to his feet, and girdled by a heavy 


rope, whence depended an iron cross. His fig- 
ure, his long, fair hair and pale face, his light- 
colored raiment and the pearly moonlight stream- 
ing over him, conspired to give him a spirit like 
file of as he wound from the first low breath- 


of his hollow voice into tones of fervid as- 


piration and kindled eloquence. His auditors 


hung breathless on the vibrating thread of his 
discourse, and burst into echoing shouts of en- 
thusiasm as he ended. Bertha sat silent, the 
tears on her glowing cheeks, her thoughts far off 
in the Oriental realms, long after the orator had 


ceased. At length, she bent over Hilary who 
had been steadfastly gazing on her. 

“Go,” she said, kissing his forehead gently. 
“TIT do not wonder at thy ardent wish. Go, do 
thy master’s work, and God be with thee !” 

“And thou, Bertha 

“I will give thee thy banner. I will await 
thee in England. I will be faithful to thee, nor 
ever wed this king. Hasten, my love. Summon 
thy bands, thy vassals, thy friends—and again, 
God be with thee!” 

Then rising together, they left the place. Not 
any less impression did the harangue make on 
the other hearers. Swords were drawn from 
their scabbards, oaths of the Crusade were ad- 
ministered and taken. Hose and doublet were 
east aside for greaves and cuirass. Sins were 
shrived and debts forgiven. 

A fortnight longer and Lord Hilary St. Cyr, 
having obtained the king’s permission, given 
with a joyous heart but hypocritically sad voice, 
stood with a thousand men on their way to join 
the main forces, before the castle of the Earl 
Fitsroy. Loud blares of the clarion and rolls of 
the drum sounded as the gates were thrown 
epen, and Lord Hilary, armed cap-a-pie in 
glittering steel, sitting on a steed splendidly ca- 
parisoned, galloped on. Throwing himself dex- 
terously from the saddle, the horse shot like an 
arrow,while the earl leaned on his spear, opposite 
where, down a long corridor, attended by the 
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king and Earl Fitzroy, swiftly advanced one 
with light-flowing garments, who held a scarf 
and banner in her hand. It was the Lady Ber- 
tha. Moving much faster than the others she 
soon stood alone on the steps above the earl who 
now knelt before her, and wound within the 


crest of his helmet a scarf of white gauze, un- 


embroidered save by a wide band of woven sil- 
ver thread around the edge. 

As the earl lifted the helmet away, suffering 
his rich curls to flow over the cold steel, she stood 
erect, proudly unrolling the banner, with the king 


beside her. It Was of white satin, flowing in 
long, silky fringes, and pictured with St. George 


and the dragon, in blazing gold and gems. 
Long, golden cords and heavy tassels held it to 
the slender staff, and the wind floating through 
it, raised it like a canopy above the head of the 
adventurous crusader. All tender farewells 
had been spoken the night before, and now only 
kissing the white, trembling hand, his eyes 
swearing constancy, and bowing low to the 
king, he buckled on his helmet, vaulted across 
his steed, and the trumpets sent up a victorious 
acclaim, as bearing his banner he rode forth 
among his troops, and the portcullis clanged 
behind them. 


No sooner was the whole crusade, flower of the 
chivalry of many nations, in motion beyond the 
Alps, than the king commande the Ear! Fitzroy 
and his niece to ve royal abode, a palace 
on the edge of the New Forest, and the maiden 
was told to prepare to become the bride of a 
crown. This she haughtily and decidedly re- 
fased, and swept from the presence-chamber in 
burning indignation. Passing the hall, she went 
steadily beyond the gates and into the depths 
of the forest. All day a heavy fog, full of sultry 
heat, had rolled thick, white, and impenetrable 
above, and frequent gusts of rain and wind had 
swept across the damp masses of smoke-like 
vapor ; now the fog was blowing off, amid warm 
showers, but in her fear and anger she heeded 
not the constant dip and plash of rain, as she 
hurriedly traversed the woodpath, scarcely know- 
ing where she went, so she but escaped the hated 
presence of the king. She was aware she was 
guarded on hearing the quick tramp of a heavy 
foot behind her, but wasscarcely prepared to see 
the king himself at last overtake her, and seiz- 
ing her hand, draw it throngh his arm as he 
would have turned her about to retrace her steps. 
Snatching it violently away, she answered his 
low address with angry and incoherent hatred. 
Still he constrained her to walk with him. It 
was impossible to resist, and trusting to Provi- 
dence and her own strategic power, she yielded. 


| 

| 

| 
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There was a crashing in the bushes by them, and 
a deer with silver-tipped horns bounded by. 

“Do not tremble,” said the king, “it is but a 
deer, whom, haying caught, I marked on the 
horns, that whoso slew should have the golden 
bauble on my scabbard.” 

_ “T do not tremble,” she added fiercely. 

“ Sweet Bertha, methinks there are few that 
would make such ado at sharing a throne, as 
thor !” 

“Few could share it with one so detestable !” 

The king’s pale eye flashed. 

“ Beware, beware!” he cried. “ Thou shalt 
pay bitterly for thy words, dost thou not mend 
them.” 

“T already pay bitterly in the degradation of 
listening to thee.” 

* Be silent, daring girl. Iflove cannot bend 
thee, force shall subdue thee !” 

“There is no love abiding with thee; thou 
earest only for my gold. Take it, king of 
England, and suffer me to be free !” 

“* By the virgin mother, thee only will I have. 
St. Cyr may take thy wealth. What is that to 
me? I will make Bertha, its owner, my queen.” 

“T will die first.” 

She said the words with a low emphasis, like 
the first thunder-drops falling through long-con- 
tinued silence. The king dropped her hand in 
amazement. But she stood regardless, in lan- 
guid weariness, der arms @rooping by her side 
and the warm rain pouring over her. 

“Rain, rain,” muttered the king; “ Elfliva 
vowed it would lead me on to fate! What 
meant the hag ?” 

Low, thanderous sounds, long rolling in the 
horizon, now volleyed around and overhead, and 
lightning clearing the sultry air from which the 
fog was slowly vanishing, flashed intermittingly 
through the thin covert of the New Forest. This 
fresh phase of the storm startled Bertha. Quick- 
ly extending her arm, her slender finger pointed 
towards the summit of a tree directly behind, and 
very near the king. He turned, but ere mortal 
tongue could speak, a ball of fire quivering on 
its tip, split downwards, enwrapping the crash- 
ing tree in flame, and felling it with a fearful 
noise, as the fall report of thunder burst, rattled, 
echoed, roared and rolled, above, below, around, 
throughout the forest, and the earth and the 
heaven. When the last angry volley died sul- 
lenly away, the king found himself thrown on 
one side at the feet of the intrepid girl. 

“A sharper and deadlier bolt than that must 
transfix me ere I yield thee!” he cried, as he 
rose. 

“And one shall!” cried the too well known 
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voice of another, not Bertha, a voice whose 
tones were as sweet as a song pouring through 
subsiding tumult, but whose words were arrows ; 
and the face of Elfliva, with hanids parting her 
tangled locks, flashed through the trembling 
trees. “A barb,” she cried, “shall tear forth 
thy brain, and free thy victim! Here, maiden 
here!” and she caught Bertha’s hand. Losing 
not a moment, the Norman girl obeyed and to- 
gether, darting away through bush and brake, 
outstripping the king, they at last stood, torn, 
bruised and wringing wet, within a cleft of rocks, 
surrounded by seemingly fathomless water, but 
through which they had waded without difficulty. 
It was in fact an extremely shallow stream, op- 
posing no harrier but in imagination. 

“ Rest thyself on yon heap of moss,” said El- 
fliva, as she helped array Bertha in dry and 
rich garments hidden there. “ Thou art” 
avenger,” she added, “and I thy protector. I 
will send thee to thy lover in Palestine. Have 
no fear!” and while Bertha, too distracted to 
sleep, lay on the mossy bed, Elfliva embraced 
her knees in the old attitude and hummed the 
Saxon ditty. Soon a faint murmur in the dis- 
tance became audible, increasing till the hunting 
horn swelled its choral in the air, the trumpets 
sounded and the loud bay of hounds flew after 
them. “The hunt is abroad,” cried Elfliva. 
“ Thus seeks the king for his ladie-love. Thus 
he shall not find her, for the scent will not lie 
in water!” And she resumed her song. 

By-and-by the tones of Elfliva’s song fell 
dreamily on the ear of Bertha, the murmurs of 
the narrow stream became lost in oblivious si- 
lence, and she slept. The red light of sunset 
was falling on the picturesque spot, on moss- 
plashed trunk, and brook and rock, when an 
angry roar of hounds and a wind of the hunting- 
horn, filling the air with resonance, awoke her, 
and starting to her fect, she stood erect, regard- 
less of Elfliva who crouched over her, lest they 
should be seen. She saw the whole dell filled 
with armed, dismounted men, and the king stand- 
ing on the bank of the stream, while his thirsty 
steed drank, Instantly she would have hidden 
herself, but it was too late, ; 

“JT have her, I have her!” eried the king. 

“Now be brave !”” whispered Elfliva. ‘ Meet 
thy fate with scorn when it be unworthy of thee. 
I will save thee yet!” and springing high on a 
projecting crag, Elfliva braced her feet and 
leaned against the rock, while from her great 
blue eyes she flung out a contemptuous defiance 
at the throng below; at the same time Bertha, 
tall and majestic by nature, moved forward, and 
standing in open sight, said ; 
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“Thou art right. Here am I, sir king!” 

“But how wilt thou obtain her, William Ra- 
fus!” cried the Saxon, carelessly, from above. 

“A will finds a way, thou hag!” he rejoined, 
as mounting again, he urged his steed into the 
middle of the narrow stream. 

A moment more, and the water, which was 
scarcely half leg high, had the appearance of 
great and sudden depth, owing to the shadow of 
the clump of rocks opposite, and throwing his 
heavy shield behind him, he flung himself into 
the stream, alighting, to his infinite consterna- 
tion on the pebbles with a trifling splash. The 
horse, frightened at the double fall, sprung for- 
ward wildly, and Elfliva, bending quickly down, 
seized his rein and sprung into the saddle. 

« Shoot your arrows at her!” cried the amazed 
and mortified king, as he scrambled to his feet. 

At the word, fifty inefficient arrows hurtled 
around her, but heedless of them, she wheeled 
the plunging steed about, snatched the eager 
and lightly-springing Bertha into her arms and 
dashed down the bed of the shallow current, 
throwing the water up in a cloak of spray around 
her as she galloped on. 

“Ts not mine a charmed fife?” she called, 
looking behind her at the bewildered band. 
“Adien!” and putting the steed at the bank, they 
were soon madly rushing through the beaten 

“way beyond all pursuit, till after several miles 
of highway, when the night had fallen, the horse 
stood trembling and white with foam, at the 
wicket of a cottage. A serving man came for- 
ward as they entered. 

“Yea. Is’t thou?” he said. 

“J,” answered Elfliva, “Protect thou this 
damsel for me, Robin. Hide and keep rarely 
this steed, he hath saved us to-night. I will re- 
turn anon!” and she went quietly away. 

The curfew bell had tolled on the second day 
of her absence. The light was extinguished, the 
embers heaped with ashes, Robin the peasant 
was in the hamlet without saddling the steed, 
when the latch lifted and Elfliva’s slight form 
stood in the doorway. -Advancing with a quick 
step she blew and scraped the ashes from the 
embers, and fanned up a flame boldly. 

“ Hasten, girl,” she said, “ indue thyselfin this 
armor. It is that of an esquire !” 

As Bertha skilfully obeyed, the Saxon drop- 
ped roll after roll of gold into a leathern purse, 
and girded it on Bertha’s waist beneath the ar- 
mor. When finally equipped, 

“Now what am I to do?” asked Bertha. 

“Thou art the esquire of Hilary, Earl St. 
Cyr?” answered Elfliva. “Go afterhim. Tell 
him the Lady Bertlta sends thee, a gift to him. 
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Serve him well. Betray thy secret to none 
When one brings to thee the other half of this 
broken ruby heart that I now hang round thy 
neck, return to England. Then thon wilt be no 
longer hunted, for William Rufus will be 
dead! Elfliva will be dead! Henry Beauclere, 
the wise, the great, the gentle, will be king. He 
will summon back thy love. Say, wilt thou 
not?” she cried, to Robin the peasant, who had 
just entered. 

“T promise thee,” answered he, throwing off 
the low cloth cap and the mufflers he had hith-. 
erto worn, and as he kindly took both hands of 
Bertha, she beheld the familiar, pleasant face 
of Prince Henry. ‘“ Hasten, brave maiden!” he 
said, “‘ and now fear nothing.” 

Leading her forth he lifted her to the saddle, 
and touched the steed lightly with a twig. 

“T do none of this from love of thee!” cried 
Elfliva after her; “but from hatred! from ha- 
tred of him I once loved!” and she too left the 
hat and went on another way. 

Four years had passed. The crusades were 
all-conquering. Jerusalem was in the hands of 
Godfrey of Boulogne. Bertha, in guise of *a 
faithful esquire to Lord Hilary, had seen many 
raging conflicts, received sharp blows and par- 
ried sharper, and still had kept her identity con- 
cealed. One morning on the long, green slope 
without the gates of Jerusalem, Lord Hilary led 
his horse to and fro, while his young squire, with 
visor closed, sat gazing on the grand scenery 
around. There came a messenger slowly wind- 
ing the ancient path worn by the feet of many 
nations. Approaching the esquire, he whisper- 
ed :—“ Rufus of England is no more. Henry, 
the king, bade me give thee this. Thy path is 
before thee!” and he threw ipto the esquire’s 
lap the other half of the ruby heart that Elfliva 
had given. Breathless the esquire matched the 
fragments. They fitted exactly, and springing 
to her feet, Bertha ran towards the knight with a 
joyful shout. 

“ Sir knight! Lord Hilary, I must leave thee!” 
she cried. 

“Leave me? Whywiltthou?” . 

“Ay, my lord. She who gave me thee, de- 
mands me back.” 

“Go, then, go, dear companion of four years’ 
joy and toil, with all my fond regrets! Thou 
camest, a chain to join us who were so far apart, 
from her the star of my life! I shall sce thee 
yet in pleasant England, or in Normandy !” and 
followed by his page the earl went back into the 
city. At noon the two rode forth, Lord Hilary 
to accompany his unknown love some distance 
on her dangbrous way. At last they parted, 
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and when Lord Hilary re-entered his tent, a lit- 
tle Arab captive met him, saying : 

“Thy esquire bade me repeat these words to 
thee on thy return. ‘One who four times a 
twelve month hath been thy faithful esquire, is 
thy faithful Bertha. The pole star not more con- 
stant than she, nor wild, western breezes purer. 
Do not follow. Thy summons draweth near.’” 

In an instant there rashed on the earl’s recol- 
lection a thousand precious scenes, numberless 
dear traits, and he cursed his blindness and folly 
now that it was too late. His oath of fealty in 
the crusade forbade him to follow, even were she 
not beyond his reach, and in anxious suspense 
he awaited the summons home. 

Meanwhile let us recall the flight of time and 
review a scene in the New Forest, occurring al- 
most a year ere the messenger reached Bertha. 

The morning breezes blew free, and hunters’ 
horns were merrily winding their jovial spires of 
sound, as William Rufus, with his brother Henry 
and Sir Walter Tyrrel, started a noble buck and 
gave full chase,preceded by bell-mouthed hounds, 
across the lea. The king wore an open silver 
helmet surmounted with a cross, and deep traces 
of the trouble occasioned by Bertha’s loss were 
visible upon his countenance. As they separated 
to run down and hedge the noble beast who was 
the one of silver-tipped horns, Sir Walter and 
the prince took stations, making nearly a trian- 
gle with that of their royal lord, and waited for 
their sport. The Prince Henry was stringing 
his bow, when Elfliva stood before him, some- 
what paler and weaker than when last we Saw her. 

“Send that,” she said, “at thy earliest con- 
venience, as thou didst promise, to the esquire 
of Hilary, Earl St. Cyr!” and placing in his 
hand the broken fragment of a ruby heart, she 
vanished ere he could rejoin, while the saplings 
rustled in her path, and the brown hares started 
from their bush-leaved lairs before her feet. A 
half hour elapsed, during which all three had 
graduelly changed their positions. 

“There he goes!” cried a voice in Sir Wal- 
ter’s ear. ‘Dost not see him, the beast of sil- 
ver horns?- There, he crashes by the prince— 
he nears the king! Ah, idiot, wilt thou lose 
him? String thy bow! Hasten!” and Elfliva’s 
eyes blazed on him, as she sprang from a cov- 
ert to his side. Her long arm was extended to- 
wards a silver point glancing in @ distant sun- 
beam. It was the cross on the king’s helmet! 
“Shoot! shoot!” she almost screamed. “Ere 
thou hearest the king’s halloo—ere the hunt is 
up and thou the loser!” 

Sir Walter raised his arm and sighted. The 
arrow whizzed over glade and glen. There was 
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a cry of agony from the king, and the knight 
rushing in found him pinioned by the arrow to 
an oak, entirely dead. Winding his horn in 
sudden desperation, an instant brought the 
prince to his side, who beheld with him the deed, 
dreadful though guiltless, and putting spurs to 
their horses they both galloped into London, 
proclaiming the whole affair, and deploring it 
bitterly. Nevertheless, Henry seized the royal 
treasure, notwithstanding his grief, for experi- 
ence had told him it was the best prop to a 
throne, and the bishops at once proclaimed him 
king. 

When the two companions were without the 
limit of the wood, on the way to London, Elfliva 
first advanced and gazed uponsher work. 

“T said it, I said it!” she murmured, “And 
Ihave done it. Never again wilt thou desolate 
life, for thine own is gone from thee. Never 
again wilt thou speak harshly to Elfliva! O my 
love, tenderly do I remember the years of love— 


‘bitterly sigh for the wasted joy. I forget all else 


—the scorn and the hatred, and take thee home 
to my heart. Thou hast been exiled and I have 
been mad!” . 

She tore away the arrow, lifted down the 
corse, took off the helmet and the breast-plate, 
and laid his head upon her ,bosom, rocking to 
and fro with a thousand endearing phrases, and 
kissing the clammy brow with her fevered lips. 
* * When they came to bear away the royal 
dead, they found a woman still clasping him as 
she lay in the grass beside him. Lids were clos- 
ed above great, violet eyes; lashes swept icy 
checks in wet, soft semi-circles; lips were rigid 
in calm smiling, for Elfiiva, too, was dead ! 

Another year rolled round, ere the remnant of 
English Crusaders landed above the white cliffs 
and were welcomed home by 1inging bells, joy- 
ful acclaims, and bright flowers strewn in their 
path. Of happy meeting in hall and hut that 
day, none was happier than that in the Castle 
Clare, where the Earl Hilary found his truant 
squire amid a wealth of princely joyance. For 
tenderest embrace was given, and softest whis- 
pered word was interchanged, as Bertha, more 
radiant for the years gone by—went down to meet 
her knight in the great stone doorway. And 
still the dwellers of those regions tell wondrous 
chronicles of wassailing and feasting in the hap- 
py bridal weeks ensuing 


The ions of the best things can be 
turned into the worst, asin the most whole- 
some roots and herbs there is some component 
part which can be extracted and subtilized into 
a deadly poison. 


THE TOP-KNOT. 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


The heart may be oppressed 
With deep sadness and with fears, 
All silently and slow 
May speed the leaden hours; 
The bright and speaking eye 
May glisten through its tears, 
As ‘neath the crystal dewdrops, 
Are seen the blushing flowers. 


But hope will soon dispel 
The darkest cloud that shades 
The path we all must tread, 
While in this world below. 
As ‘neath the sun the dewdrop 
Soon melts away and fades, 
80 may our lives like rivers, 
As sweetly, smoothly flow. 


A sweet face in its sadness 
Is a painful sight to see, 
Yet when « smile of joy 
Ilumes the features fair, 
How radiantly bright 
With beauty it may be; 
Surrounded by soft curls 
Of clustering, golden hair. 


For grief lives but a moment, 
And joy will come at last, 

As clouds flit o’er the landscape, 
Nor leave a shade behind; 

The present may be gloomy, 
But @, how soon "tis past! 

And then what peace and comfort 
The weary soul will find. 


When Peace, the white dove, folding 
His pinions round the heart, 

It ne'er again shall languish 
Beneath his downy wing; 

For happiness and sorrow 
Forevermore must part, 

And with a voice of rapture 
The soul shall ever sing. 


THE TOP-KNOT, 


BY CARTER ORMSBY. 


Axxe, of Denmark, and Mary Middlemore, 
her favorite maid of honor, were sitting together, 
one summer afternoon, in an apartment of Green- 
wich palace. The queen was about thirty-two, 
with a clear, delicate complexion, bright brown 
eyes, fine hair, and in her appearance was nat- 
urally exceedingly graceful; but the enormous 
farthingale which she now wore—in accordance 
with the fashion of the period—it being of an 
amplitude to form a resting-place for her arms— 
detracted from the ease and grace of her move- 
ments. 
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Mary Middlemore was an English girl of 
eighteen, and very beautifal. She was now 
seated on a footstool, close to Queen Anne, 
who, though accused by some of being proud 
and disdainful, was, in her deportment towards 
those she liked, peculiarly affable, and often 
playful and familiar. 

“ You wear a brave top-knot in your hat, this 
afternoon,” said she, passing her white and re- 
markably pretty hand over the bright chestnut 
curls of Mary, amid which shone a bow of silver 
ribbon. “A token from Wat Drummond, the 
Scotch lad, is it not?” 

“Indeed it is not, madam,” replied Mary. 
“Wat Drummond knows better than to offer a 
love-token to me.” 

“ And why should he? He is by no means 
an ill-looking lad.” 

“If not ill looking, he is far enough from be- 
ing good-looking, with those green eyes of his, 
and carroty locks hanging about his face in 
strings.” 

“ The bright hazel eyes and dark locks of Sir 
Robert Lacey please you better. Well, I will 
not deny that Lacey is the handsomer man of 
the two, and now I remember that he has been 
your partner in the dance oftener than any other 
ofthe gentlemen, of late. Ah! I have it now— 
your blushes betray you. It is Lacey’s love 
token you have in your hair, instead of Drum- 
mond’s. You will net deny it.” 

“Tt would ill become me to deny the truth to 
your majesty, except at those times when you 
condescend to speak ina bantering way, with the 
wish and expectation of being answered in a 
like manner.” 

“ Well, may Lacey’s suit thrive, say I, and so 
will say the king, I doubt not, for, though he 
may like Walter, he being a Scottish lad, he 
knows very well that he is lacking in those qual- 
ities which would recommend him to the favor 
of a young and handsome gentlewoman.” 


A few hours after this familiar chat with the 
queen, as Mary Middlemore was sitting by her- 
self, engaged in reading, she heard some one en- 
ter the room, and looking round, saw that it was 
Walter Drummond. His personal appearance 
would hardly make good the assertion of the 
queen, that he was not ill looking, his tall, un- 
gainly figure being perfectly destitute of sym- 
metry, while his eyes and hair, as described by 
Mary, were by no means out of keeping with his 
sallow complexion. 

“ A gude day to you, fair lady, that is to say 
what is left of it,” said he, with a low, though 
awkward obeisance. 


Mary coldly responded to his salutation, and 

ry resumed her reading. 
troth,” said he, “if when you looked up, 
seen, instead of me, Robin Lacey, the 
Piatihe who had the luck, when at the Christ- 
mas revels he danced a galliard, to dance him- 
self into your favor, I ken vera weel there would 
be little danger of your dimming your een, by 

ring over a book. 

“Robin Lacey would not intrade himself into 
the presence of one he had reason to believe 
Would prefer to be alone.” 
~ Tt would be deemed no intrusion in him, ror 
would it in me, if I didna prefer to hauld a little 
rational discourse with you, rather than to be 
Biearing your e’e, as is his fashion, by the use of 
honeyed words ; but remember, if his heels are 
light, so is his tongue fause.” 

“ An assertion which, no doubt, you would 
rather make in my presence than his.” 

“Pm a peaceable lad, ’tis trae—na given to 
quarrels and riots, yet I wad na give the doup 
o’ acandle, to prevent his hearing me say it. 
And now, lassie, I’ll e’en take this as a keep- 
sake, an’ gang my ain gate.” 

As he said this, he extended his long, bony 
arm, and with a grip that might have held fast 
a steel rapier, much more a silver ribbon, seized 
the top-knot she wore in her hair, and without 
paying the least attention, either to her entrea- 
ties for him to restore it, or her indignant remon- 
strances, left her presence. Having gained an 
ante-room, which was at what he considered a 
safe distance from the angry lady, he twisted the 
ribbon with his hat band. She had ene consola- 
tion—Robert Lacey was absent, and not ex- 
pected to return for a day or two, and she hoped 
that in the interim he might be induced to give 
back the ribbon. 

The ensuing morning, as several gentlemen 
stood together at a window, in the presence- 
chamber of the queen, Drummond, with the sil- 
ver ribbon still entwined with his hat-band, 
passed the door. At the moment of his passing, 
Mary Middlemore was speaking to some of the 
ladies of Drummond’s audacity. 

“There he goes, now,” said one of them; 
“and did you see, Mary, with what a look of 
pride and insolence he regarded you as he 
passed 

Mary, without waiting to reply, sprang 
through the door-way, and attempted to re- 
gain possession of the ribbon; but holding it 
high above his héad, he told her she might as 
well give o’er, as he should yield it neither to her 
bof any one else. 


“That is a point yet to be decided,” cried 
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Lord Herbert, one of the gentlemen standing at 
the window ; and as he spoke, he hurriedly ap- 
proached the.uncourteous lover, and demanded 
of him the surrender of the ribbon. 

“You'll have to bid me do it»mairtimes than 
once, I’m thinking,” said Drammond. 

“What bidding will not accomplish, force 
may!” exclaimed Lord Herbert, and seizing 
Drammond by the ty easter near throt- 
tling him. 

By this time, the fray had trought to the spot 
some of the friends of both parties, whose ex- 
hortations for them to desist, joined. with the 
warning that they might ineur the penalty of 
losing a hand, promised to prove of little avail, 
had they not been enforced by those weightier 
and more irresistible arguments which lie in the 
strong arm and ready hand. Some one, in the 
mean time, had had the consideration to close 
the door of the presence-chamber, and the same 
hand had now taken hold of Drummond’s sleeve, 
to ensure his keeping quiet, a precaution by no 
means unnecessary. 

“ Ye needna ruffle your feathers in this sort of 
fashion,” said he, angrily glaring upon his an- 
tagonist ; “ you’ve insulted me by interfering in 
what didna concern yeu, and I know of but one 
way in which the matter can be settled.” 

“You would have a taste of cold steel—would 
you?” said Lord Herbert. ‘“ Well, I cannot 
say that I’ve any objection to crosging swords 
with you, were it only for the sake of keeping 
me in practice.” 

“ Ye needna speak wi’ sae much seorn,” said 
Drummond, “for it may turn out to be a sae 
much sharper practice to ye, than ye count on, 
as to make ye sing anither sang.” 

“ That’s my lookout,” said Lord Herbert, in a 
haughty tone. 

“Maybe if the terrors of the star-chamber 
hadna been staring me in the e’e, I wad gi’n ye 
a redding-strake for your officious interference 
that wad hae made you, e’en now, sing a different 
ane.” 

“Tt is no use to multiply words,” said Lord 
Herbert, ‘Seeing we've gone thus far, the 
sooner the matter is settled, the better.” 

“T shall be blithe to meet you within the 
hour,” said Depend, “if some conyenient 
spot can be agreed on.” 

“T can think of none better than Hyde Park, 
and—”’ 

Whatever Lord Herbert intended to say, was 
cut short by the unexpected appearance of King 
James. 

“ What's all this—what’s all this ?” said the 
king, advancing with more haste than dignity. 
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“Ts the malt abune the meal, that ye pitch your 
voices at sae high a key, close to the door of the 
queen’s apartments? ‘Fa’ back—fa’ back, If 
you chokit up the lobby in this sort o’ fashion, 
*twill behoove us to order a constable to floarish 
his staff before us, when we wad pass from ane 
part of our palace to anither.” 

The command from being somewhat whimsi- 
cally expressed, was not the less readily obeyed, 
and all, in a greater or less degree, assumed that 
respectful air which they considered due to their 
sovereign. Drummond, however, could not en- 
tirely banish the look of sullen anger which had 
settled on his countenance. Lord Herbert, on 
thp contrary, manifested an air of much self- 
complacency, joined to a courtier-like grace, and 
no one would have imagined, by his smooth, 
smiling aspect, that he had just accepted a chal- 
lenge to engage in mortal combat. But one of 
the older gentlemen—the same that had taken it 
upon himself to prevent Drummond from again 
falling upon his antagonist, after they had been 
separated, by holding him fast by the sleeve of 
his doublet—undertook to inform the king that 
Lord Herbert and Walter Drummond, one of 
the gentlemen of his majesty’s bed-chamber, had 
exchanged a cartel to fight unto death. 

“Lord Herbert, did you say? Why, what 
possesses the man? Tis scarce twenty-four 
hours since he returned from abroad, bearing 
with him a silken scarf as a present to our queen 

rom the princess of Conti—which present, I 
am told, is meant as » challenge to the gentle- 
men of our realm to tilt with sharp lances, in 
honor of the beauty of them baith—that is ‘to 
say, the princess of Conti, and also our ain 
queen.” 

“Your gracious majesty comprehended the 
matter aright,” said Lord Herbert. “ Such tok- 
en sent from one princess to another—as under- 
stood in the laws of gallantry—is a challenge 
which can only be properly answered by tilting 
a Voutrance, in order to maintain either the su- 
perior beauty of the queen, or the princess. 
And now I must crave your majesty’s pardon, 
in venturing once more to beg a boon, which I 
gave the princess of Conti to understand would 
be readily granted, knowing as I did that your 
majesty is well pleased to humor your subjects 
by giving them leave to engage in any reason- 
able diversion.” 

“ And ca’ ye sic nonsense as that reasonable ?” 
demanded the king. ‘Na, na—I shall grant na 
sic thing. You and the ither madcaps like you 


maun seek diversion otherways, than in break- 
“the peace of my kingdom, and your ain 
» head at the same time.” ' 


“But if your gracious majesty would conde- 
scend to listen for a moment—” 

“ Meaning that I would listen to your advice. 
Na, na, my Lord Herbert, it becomes na subject 
to give advice in sic matters. Though in gov- 
cerning my kingdom, it is proper and seemly that 
I take the wise and experienced into my counsel, 
T need na one to assist in regulating matters ap- 
pertaining personally to myself or queen, for 
which, did time and opportunity serve, I could 
lay before you many sound and weighty argu- 
ments, the chief points of which you may find 
touched upon in my Basilicon Doron. It is 
now fall sixveen years since I went to seck my 
royal bride in person—the witches and warlocks 
having brewed sic a storm as compelled her to 
take refuge in Norway—and I am blithe to be 
able to say, that she is still sae comely na one 
need risk marring his ain comeliness by main- 
taining hers. E’en then, perilous as was the 
voyage I had in prospect, I keepit my intention 
from my chancellor, as I was never wont to do 
any secrets of my weightier affairs, two reasons 
moving me; for I knew if I had made him of 
my counsel, he would have been blamit for put- 
ting it into my head, which had not been his 
duty ; and then I minded me of the envious and 
unjust burden he daily bore for leading me by 
the nose, as gif I were an unreasonable creature, 
or a bairn, that could do naething for myself. 
And now, if I listen to your counsel, and give 
you leave to get 3 broken head, you will be 
blamit by the fair dames of the coprt for asking 
sae foolish a thing, it not being in their nature to 
delight in beholding the disfigurement of sae 
goodly a countenance.” 

Lord Herbert, who knew that when the king 
had made up his mind there was little chance of 
turning him, smothered his resentment, and as- 
suming a smiling countenance, was about to 
withdraw, first giving to Drummond a quick 
and almost imperceptible sign to follow him. 
But slight as was the sign, it dig not escape the 
notice of the king, and had the effect to cause 
his thoughts to revert to what had been told him > 
respecting the contemplated hostile meeting be- 
tween Herbert and Drummond. 

“Na, na—dinna go yet,” said James, eagerly. 
“Ye maun bide here for the present, while I 
speak of a matter that memory of other things 
had weel nigh put out of my mind. And you, 
too,” indicating Drummond, “ who being of my 
ain country, and filling a place of special trust 
near our ain anointed person, suld have remem- 
bered that we bear na gude will to the wielding 
of deadly weapons, the less so, as frequent use 
doth settle down into a habit. . And that ye may 
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baith have time for your choler to abate, and 
plenty of leisure for reflection, ye will, if our 
council advise not otherwise, be conducted to 
the tower, there to abide four weeks.” 

The king, accompanied by many of the gen- 
tlemen present, among whom was Lord Herbert, 
—* it not being safe,” as James said, ‘‘to leave 
two sic hot-brained callants so near each ither,”’ 
—had been gone scarce a minute when another 
individpal appeared on the scene, booted and 
spurred, with whip in hand, as if recently arrived 
from a journey. 

The new comer, who was none other than 
Robert Lacey, was passing on quickly to a door 
opposite the one by which he had entered, when 
suddenly his eye fell on the silver ribbon which 
was still twisted with Drummond’s hat band. 
He stopped short, and his face flushed, but 
quickly getting the better of his discomposure, 
he said to Drummond : 

“TI believe I’ve seen that ribbon before now.” 

* Like enough,” said Drummond. 

“Tt belonged to a lady, I believe.” 

“I wad na undertake to gainsay your belief.” 

“And that lady was Mary Middlemore.” 

“T shall say naething to the contrary of that.” 

“And may I ask how you came by it ?” 

“Dootless you may, though I dinna ken that 
I’m bound to answer all the idle questions ye 
undertake to speir of me.” 

“If I am rightly informed,” said one of the 
by-standers, “‘he snatched the knot of ribbon 
from the lady’s hair, and refused to restore it.” 

“Ts that true, Walter Drummond?” asked 
Lacey. 

“An’ if it is, what then ?” 

“Merely that I must have that ribbon.” 

“Not unless ye prove yourself the stronger of 
the two, for which there is na muckle danger, for 
I ken weel enough that a boastful tongue and a 
brave heart dinna often go thegither.” 

“Every one that knows Walter Drummond, 
knows that,” said Lacey, who at the same time, 
by a dexterous movement, seized hold of the 
ribbon which had been the cause of so much 
trouble and contention, and succeeded in gaining 
possession of it, though the feat involved the 
demolition of the had-band, with which it was 
twisted. 

“T’m blithe to be weel rid o’ it,” said Drum- 
mond ; “but this is a sair rending ye’s gi’n my 
hat-band, the cost of which was two Scotch 
shillings an’ some pence, to say naething of the 
time and words spent in higgling for’t with the 
fause loon, who wad fain have made me believe 
that ’twas worth its weight, ten times over, in 
siller.” 
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It was evening, and Mary Middlemore stood 
at one of the palace windows which overlooked 
the Thames. Its broad bosom, broken here and 
there into ripples by the passing breeze, caught 
thousands of bright sparkles from the beams of 
the moon, which in “cloudless majesty rode 
high in the heavens.” She had not seen Robert 
Lacey since his return, and all she knew was, 
that some angry words had passed between him 
and Drummond. Though her eyes dwelt on the 
lovely scene without, she did not realize its 
beauty, for her mind was ill at ease. All at once 
a hand was laid lightly on her shoulder, and 
“Mary,” by a well known voice, was spoken 
close to her ear. 

“T have come to restore your ribbon,” said he, 
holding it to the window in the moonlight. “I 
did not expect to find it where I did,” he added, 
with a look and voice of assumed gravity. 

“Do you think that I parted with it volunta- 
rily ?” she asked. 

“ What reason have I to think otherwise ?” 

“There are so many reasons for your thinking 
that I did not give it to Wat Drummond, that I 
should be tired of enumerating them, and you of 
listening.” 

“There is, to confess the truth, no need of 


‘enumerating them. I already know how he 


came by it. Will you not take it back ?” 

“Yes, as your gift, I will, and keep it always ; 
but I shall never wear it again, after its having 
been flaunted above Wat Drammond’s ill-favored 
visage.” 

“I cannot say that I am disposed to urge you 
to wear it; but we will let it go now, and think 
and talk of something pleasanter. In the first 
place, you may be glad to know that it has been 
clearly proved that the estate I mentioned to you 
belongs to me, and not to my cousin. I have, 
moreover, seen the queen, and told her my good 
fortune, who was pleased to express her satisfac- 
tion ; and when I hinted to her that I was now 
well able to maintain a wife, she smiled, and said 
she knew of no lady who would be a better 
match for me than yourself. I told her that I 
was happy to find that her majesty’s mind was 
the same as my own, and then she bid me seek 
you, and find if you were of a similar opinion. 
And now, Mary, when I see her again, what 
shall I tell her ?” 

“ That it would ill become one, on whom she 
has bestowed so many favors, to express an 
opinion different from hers, unless I could show 
some good reason for so doing, and though I 
doubt not, if I were only a little more sharp- 
sighted I could find many, I must confess that I 
am now unable to think of even one.” 
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WORDS OF LOVE. 


As to-night I sat alone, 
Thinking of the past and gone, 
When the moon as bright as now, 
Calmly shone upon my brow, 
And the branches of the trees, 
Waving in the midnight breeze, 
On my face their shadows cast, 
Slowly o’er my: heart there past, 
Driving from it all the care, 
Leaving only brightness there; 
In a whisper soft and low 
Words of love, heard long ago. 


Word by word, I say them o’er, 
Smiling as of old once more; 
With bright tears my eyes are wet, 
The words of music linger yet. 
And forever they will stay, 
Charming many sad hours away; 
Seeming to my heart more dear, 
With the flight of every year; 
Thus when I am all alone, 
Thinking of the past and gone, 
I hear whispered soft and low, 
Words of love heard long ago. 
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BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


A more romantic and beautiful maritime 
picture can hardly be imagined than that of Bos- 
ton harbor fourscore years gone by. The green 
islands on its bosom—looking more like fairy 
continents than native soil—had not then been 
subjected to the wear of nearly a century of 
subsequent tide course, and the depredations of 
the coasting vessels, which not unfrequently sup- 
ply themselves with ballast from their banks, 
and thus the stones being taken away, the soil 
soon follows, acted upon by the swift runniog 
tide. Then again on their sheltered sides 
throve thick and luxurious groves of trees of 
primitive growth now cut away; then too there 
are one or two of these minor islands that have 
disappeared altogether. Still the scene now pre- 
sents a picture of great beauty, such an one as it 
would puzzle a painter with all his powers of 
imagery to improve. 

The body of the Old South meeting-house 
was converted into a riding-school for the sol- 
diers of the king, the general’s marquee was 
pitched in the midst of the Common, the en- 
trances to the city were strictly guarded, and the 
rude soldiers of General Gage patrolled the 


streets. Martial law prevailed, and the quiet, 


and peaceable inhabitants of the town were ac- 
tually prisoners within their own homes. Such, 


gentle reader, was Boston at the commencement 
of our story. 

Just at the foot of Copps Hill at the North 
End, the ancient and modern name of this sec- 
tion of the town, there lived an humble family 
of the name of Beverly. The father was an in- 
dustrious fisherman, thrifty and well to do among 
his neighbors, until the rigor of the king’s au- 
thority was felt in the town. Then his boat was 
stopped, and he was no longer allowed to make 
his customary trips out on his fishing excur- 
sions, lest, as the general said, he might carry 
information to the rebels concerning the state of 
affairs in the army then quartered in the town. 

Paul Beverly could poorly brook this restraint 
for several reasons. First, he now fully realized 
that he was a prisoner, and then his purse began 
to suffer from the long time that he was com- 
pelled to lay idly at home; besides these rea- 
sons, the habit of his trade had made it almost 
necessary to him that he should frequently 
breathe the fresh invigorating sea breeze that 
blows off the coast. Paul used to stand at his 
door near the shore, and while cogitating upon 
all these matters as connected with the restric- 
tion laid upon him, would watch his favorite 
little fishing-boat as she rose and fell on the 
swell of the sea, chafing at her mooring as if 
she longed to be off under the influence of the 
breeze again. 

At last Paul could bear it no longer, but one 
dark and cloudy night, while it was raining just 
enough to keep the shore sentinels within their 
boxes, and to lessen the vigilance of the deck 
watch of the cruisers that lay in the harbor, he 
slipped the cable of his boat, and with muffled 
oars pulled silently down the harbor. As he fell 
off with the tide just below Castle Island—now 
Fort Independence—and had run the gauntlet 


of all the shipping, the brails were shaken from , 


his sails and the boat bent gracefully to the 
breeze which blew off shore, flying before it like 
aspirited courser. 

It was a beautiful little craft of about fifty tons 
burthen, and it had not unfrequently tempted 
the cupidity of the officers of the ships in the 
bay, one or two of whom had said openly that 
they must have her. She was of the very mod- 
el to take a sailor’s eye, sharp forward and 
gracefully swelling amidship, she again receded 
in most perfect lines abaft. She carried two 
peculiarly formed lugger sails, which at the first 
glance, seemed far too large for her delicate di- 
mensions, but so admirably were they adapted 
to her peculiarity, that although they were in- 
deed a wide spread of canvass for her tonnage, 
yet she moved as steadily and gracefully through 
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her native element under their power, as does 
the swift-winged sea-fowl upon his broad and 


nervous wing. She was painted of a sky blue 
tinge,—a favorite color of the day—relieved by 
anarrow white belt or strip that extended com- 
pletely from stem to stern. Her little figure 
head was formed of a dolphin’s head carved cu, 
riously in wood, and set high upon the prow. 


She was fitted so as to accommodate three or 


four persons with comfortable sleeping quarters, 
and for her size was well found in all respects. 
To look at her, she was the very beau ideal of 
asailor’s heart, and d to p almost 
superhuman speed. Paul called her “ The 


Bracelet,” for he said she was clasped about his 
heart, and he could scarcely have better loved 


his own flesh and blood. 

Paul had a daughter, his only child, and at 
the time of the opening of our tale she was aged 
just sixteen. Amy was one of those bright 
beaming stars that we look in vain for among 


the pampered children of fortune, In form she 


was round almost to fleshiness and yet just one 
remove from it, presenting that beautiful tenden- 
cy to embonpoint that seems the peculiar heritage 
of the soft eyed Circassian race of the East. Her 
limbs were finely formed, and her person un- 


shackled by the trammels of modern fashion, 
shed its natural grace at every motion, Her 


long, auburn hair was clasped in a modest snod 
at the back of the head, and parted smoothly 
across the forehead, But it was her eyes, those 
indexes of the soul, that struck you at first with 
admiration, they were of that deep blue—nature’s 
own sweet tint—that liquid loveliness of color 
that is sure to captivate, such eyes es live along 
the banks of the Rhine and among the peasants 
of the Alps. They were eyes that you would 
love to look deep into, were those eyes of Amy 
Beverly, and eyes, too, gentle reader, that re- 
flected back in innocence the purity of the soul 


within. You should have seen her eyes, 


Intelligent, refined beyond the class in which 
she seemed to move, kind and generous to every 
creature about her, Amy was the theme of every 
tongue. Even the rude soldiers when they met 


her near her father’s door, suppressed the half 
formed oath, end while they looked upon her 


with admiration, it was with a degree of true 
respect also, for there is a haltowing influence 
about innocence that is all-powerful. 

Think you, reader mine, that so rich a gem 
could rest unsought? Many of the officers of 
the army and navy then holding possession of 
the town, had essayed to win her confidence, 


some with honorable and worthy motives, but 
more, alas, that it should be so, for their own 
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base purposes. Amy was young to have at- 
tracted such notice, it is true, but her person 


was ripened even beyond her years, and though 
but sixteen summers had passed over her humble 
birth, yet had she as nearly attained to maturity 
and womanly perfection, as the lovely girls of 
sunny Italy, where a genial clime and burning 
sun quicken the blood and warm the imagina- 
tion, | 

How did Amy receive the universal ‘homage 
that was paid to her natural beauties of mind 
and person? Did pride and coquetry grow out 
ofit? Did she seek to make conquests for the 
mere sake of triumph? O no, Amy Beverly 
was no coquette—she was the same kind, gen- 


erous heart to all, nor could all the flattery that 


was poured into her ear so often, affect her even 
for a moment ; all were the same apparently to 
Amy. She had ever a bright thought and a 
gentle answer for all, and even in refusing many 
a solicited favor, it was done with such womanly 


grace and consideration, the rejected one paused 


to admire before he felt his disappointment ! 
Such was Amy Beverly. 
It is nightfall, the evening drum has beat and 
the sunset gun has boomed across the waters 
of the bay. The stores of the town are closed, 


and the good old fashioned inhabitants are col- 


Jected in knots about each other’s doors, smok- 
ing and talking in under tones of the prospects 
of the times, the rudeness of the soldicrs, and the 
bitterness of the oppression of the king. Old 
Dame Beverly sits by her door spinning, and 
Amy ever and anon appears by her side as busied 
in the light occupations of the house, she lightly 
sings to wile away the moments. 

“ Will you try my fruit, dame ?” asked an old 
and apparently very decrepit woman with a bas- 
ket of apples and pears upon her arm, of Amy's 
mother. 


“T have no taste for fruit to-night, good wo- 


man,” said Dame Beverly, kindly, 


“Nay,” said the apple woman, “ but I sell 
five for a penny, and that’s very cheap.” 

“It is, indeed, but pennies are scarce, now, 
good woman, and besides, I do not crave the 
fruit.” 


“You will not buy, then ?” 
“Not to-night,” answered Dame Beverly. 


“Ah, my sweet miss,” said the fruit vender, 
addressing Amy, who now appeared at the door, 
“‘perhaps you will have a penny worth of my 
fruit. Ihave not sold enough to buy me bread 
to-day; will you buy ?” 

The tone of earnest entreaty seemed to touch 


Amy’s heart, for she handed the old woman 


few pennies, but took no fruit in return from the 


/ 


basket, and she was just about to turn away 
when the apple woman again spoke: 

“T am very weary, could you give me a chair 
for afew moments, my dear young lady, ere I 
go on further ?” 

“O yes, come in, and sit down and rest your- 
self,” said Amy ; “ you are very welcome,” pre- 
paring a chair and handing it, to her as she en- 


tered the comfortable dwelling of Paul Beverly. 
~ “ Thanks—thanks—kind one,” said the wo- 
man, as she entered. 

But scarcely had the fruit vender passed into 
the little sitting-room before she closed the door 


behind her, then dropped the little paper curtain 
before the window, and stood upright and erect 


before the astonished Amy. A moment more, 
and the tattered cap and bonnet were cast off, 
the worn and ragged frock dropped to the floor, 
and there stood before her the person of a young 
man well formed and handsome in features, 


through bronzed by exposure to the sun, His 


bright hazel eyes wore an expression of soft and 
gentle love as they beamed fondly on the aston- 
ished maid. He wore an undress military uni- 
form which showed him atonce to belong to the 
continental army, even then hemming in the city. 


“© Harry, dear Harry,” exclaimed Amy, 


nestling closely upon his manly breast, as he 
clasped her in his embrace; “why do you thus 
expose yourself? You arein the utmost peril.” 

“ Never fear for me, my dear girl,” said Harry 
Harvard, “the same disguise that brought me so 
safely within the lines, will easily carry me back 
again, depend upon it, Amy.” 

“ Yes, Henry, but you do not realize the risk 
you run—think how many chances there are 
against you. O, I fremble with fear lest you 
should be discovered.” 

“0, I’d run the gauntlet of a thousand such 
trifling dangers, Amy, to see you at any time,” 


“You are so imprudent,” said she, half vexed. 


We have described Amy to you, gentle reader, 
as she appeared at the moment of rest and quiet, 
about her ordinary occupation, but now all her 
charms were doubly apparent. The excitement 


had heightened the natural color upon her cheek, 
and the soft and genie spirit of her soul seemed 


to speak from her eyes, while she pleaded with 
him she loved for his safety’s sake. 

“Nay, Amy,” said Harry Harvard, “do you 
not think the pleasure of our meeting worth some 
little risk 

“You know full well, Harry, how happy I am 
with you, bat I fear so much too, for your safety, 


that I am very unhapoy. Do you not know 
that they would condemn you as a spy if you 
should be detected within the lines of the city ?” 
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“Yes, that’s very possible, Amy, but they 
must find me first, you know, before they can 
pass sentence.” 

“ We can talk thus, now, but it will be more 
serious I fear, dear Harry, before you return to 
your camp.” 


“ You must not forbode evil any more, Amy.” 
“Henry, 1 wont be happy till you prom- 


ise me that you will never hazard so much again, 
until you say that you will not cross the lines 
again to see me.” 

““ Well, Amy, I promise, ay, sign—seal—and 
deliver,” said Harry, kissing her fondly between 


each pause, upon her snow white forehead, 
The liberty was not repulsed, for Henry Har- 


vard was already betrothed to Fanny Beverly. 
They had known each other from childhood, had 
sailed together, played and romped together, till 
each had become as necessary to the other’s 
happiness, as two fond hearts could possibly be, - 


and we have seen how mach young Harvard 
was willing to risk to meet with her he loved so 


sincerely. 

Henry Harvard was about one-and-twenty, 
and already had he distinguished himself by 
promptness and good soldierly qualities, so as 


to have attracted the commander in-chief’s no- 


tice, and to have been promoted to a lientenantey, 
which grade he now held in the army under 
Washington, then encamped about the town. 
He had been brought up near the spot where 
Amy was born and still lived, and his father and 
Paul Beverly were old and sincere friends. Both 
had been fishermen, and had amassed a comfort- 
able subsistence by their calling, when Henry’s 
father died. Young Harvard had been able to 
obtain an education considerably above the or- 
dinary acquirements of the day, as also had Amy, 
their studies being often prosecuted together, 


but the rallying of the sons of freedom had call- 
ed him from his happy home, and the side of her 


he loved so fondly. The present occasion was 
the first time he had seen her for many long 
weeks, doubly long, being moments of separation. 

“Where is thy father, Amy?” asked Henry 
Harvard, after “ sealing the contract.” 


“Hush, Henry !” she answered, “ I hope they 


have notdiscovered his absence yet. He went off 
last night down the harbor afier the prohibition 
of the authorities to fish. He said that he could 
not live and be idle any longer here on the 
shore.”” 


“This is indeed venturing,” said Henry; 
“and when do you expect him back again, 
Amy?” 

“To-night, about midnight.” 


“So soon?” 


— | 
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“That is the time that he set.” 


“Heaven grant him safety,” 

At this moment, Dame Beverly came in has- 
tily and exclaimed with astonishment at behold- 
ing Henry Harvard there—but a few moments 
served to explain all to her, when she ex- 
claimed : 

“You must hide immediately, Henry, for a 
neighbor has just told me that Paul’s absence 


has been discovered and reported, and that a 
guard of soldiers have been ordered down to 
search the house !”” 

“ This calls for promptness,” said Henry. 

“©, pray hide immediately, dear Henry,” 
said Amy, trembling as she spoke with fear and 
apprehension. 

“ Put me where you will, Amy.” 

“Mother, you know the dark uader-cellar—” 

“ Yes, my child.” 

“ Well, it is dark and damp down there, but I 
think it is the only safe place for Henry to 
hide in.” 

“Never mind the dampness,” said Henry. “I 
can bear that well enough, and hark, I must be 
quick, for I hear a fife and drum in the street 
already ; yes, they are coming this way, too.” 

“Fly quick, dear Henry,” said Amy, urging 
him to leave the room. 

“Stay,” said he, turning back for a moment. 
“Amy, if they offer thee rudeness, if only by a 
single look, speak so that I can hear thee ; will 
you promise me that, dearest ?” 

“Yes, yes, O, I will promise you anything, if 
you will but be quick; they are already at 
the door.” 

“ Fear nothing, Amy.” 

Scarcely had he reached his hiding-place when 
the regular tread of disciplined men sounded 
above his head, and the soldiers commenced to 
search the house in all directions. Amy, with a 
beating heart awaited in fearful suspense their 
prolonged search. At length, when the officer 
had satisfied himself as it regarded his search, 
and had made certain minutes of his examina- 
tion of the premises,and marched away his guard, 
she fell on her knees and uttered a silent prayer 
of gratitude, while her eyes were bathed in 
tears. 

Henry was soon released from his confinement, 
antl further added to his safety by dressing him- 
self in a spare suit of Amy’s father’s, and the 
addition of some other trifling disguises that 
might add to his safety. It was evident to the 
family that Paul Beverly would be seized im- 
mediately on his return and thrown into confine- 
ment, and doubtless also that his property would 
be confiscated; therefore counsel was taken 
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among them as to what it was best to do under 


such circumstances, At last it was decided that 


all the most portable articles of value, with the 
wardrobe of the family, etc., should be gathered 
in convenient form, ready to be placed at once 
on board “The Bracelet,” and arrangements 
made to leave immediately on her arrival. For- 


tunately no guard had been left, and thus their 
efforts were unimpeded, and the prospect of 
their getting away unobserved, which was very 
encouraging. 

Everything was at last prepared, and Dame 
Beverly, Amy and Henry sat watching for the 
arrival of the boat. Hour after hour passed 
away, and it was nearly daybreak when at last 
“The Bracelet” was discerned quietly making 
her way among the shipping and approaching the 
wharf, while Paul Beverly pulled a muffled oar. 

Paul was soon apprised of the state of affairs, 
and fally concurred in the plan as proposed by 
young Harvard, which was that they all should 
make the best of their way off in the boat with 
such valuables as they had already secured. 
Henry was not sorry to have so good an oppor- 
tunity to make his own escape from within the 
enemy’s lines, and more especially with such 
travelling companions as he was about to have 
on the present occasion. All haste was necessary, 
for daylight was already foretold by the gray 
streak of morning light that began faintly to 
skirt the distant horizon, and but a few moments 
were allowed to elapse before the goods were 
stowed in “The Bracelet,” and Amy with her 
mother and Henry were soon in her, with Paul 
Beverly atthe helm. 

Henry was no green hand in a boat, and he 
plied the muffled oar with a skill that gave good 
prospect of their escaping before the day should 
become sufficiently advanced to render their dis- 
covery a matter of certainty. The little craft, as 
if she knew that there was occasion for her si- 
lence, moved along quietly among the shipping, 
guided by the steady and skilful hand of Paul. 
Thus had she nearly reached without the farthest 
ship-of-war, that was anchored near the shore, 
when a hail suddenly came across the bay te 
their ears. 

** Boat ahoy !” 

“ Now pull for your life,” said the father to 
Henry Harvard, “ there’s nofurther use in edn- 
cealment, we are discovered.” 

“ Boat ahoy !” again hailed the officer of the 
king’s cutter which they had just passed. But 
no answer was returned from those on board 
“ The Bracelet,” while the oars were plied with 
redoubled vigilance and force. . 

“ Heave that boat to,” hailed the officer of the 
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cutter ; but still she held on her course and heed- 
ed them not, 
Anon the boatswain’s whistle resounded shrilly 


on the morning air from the deck of the cutter, 
calling her people to their stations, and in a few 
minutes’ time she had slipped her anchor, and 
was quietly dropping down the harbor with the 
early tide in pursuit of the boat; her sails one 


by one were opened to the breeze, while Paul’s 


little favorite spread her two broad wings, and 
flew rather than sailed from her pursuers. 

“ There must be strategy here, father,” said 
Henry, so he called Paul, “if we hold down the 
main channel and out straight to sea, we might 
possibly run away from them, but ten to one 
they would put a shot through your little favor- 
ite, and perhaps sink us altogether. But I think 
Ican manage them if you'll give me the helm, 
and will look after the sails yourself, father.” 

“ Very good,” said Paul, ‘I have trusted you 
before, Henry, and know your skill; take the 
helm, my boy.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, now we will show these crack 
British seamen a trick to baffle their cunning.” 

As we have intimated, the boat could easily 
outsail the cutter with the present breeze, but the 
quick eye of Menry Harvard had already discov- 
ered that the captain of the. cutter had cleared 
away a gun forward and run it out of its port, 
and he was momentarily expecting a shot from 
the piece. To avoid this, and prevent the cap- 
tain of the king’s ship from firing, he tacked 
boldly into the south towards the land-locked 
harbor of Hingham, and inside of the headland 
of Hull. He hoped by this means to lead his 
pursuers to think that they should be able to 
drive the boat into such a corner that they might 
take her without injury to her beautiful model 
by shot. The ruse was successful, and the cap- 
tain of the cutter who had already ordered the 
gun to be pointed just before the boat tacked to- 
wards the south, called to his men to desist, and 
run it in again, for he should take the boat easy 
enough as soon as she was “ cornered,” the very 
impression that young Harvard wished to con- 
vey to him. 

Thus the two held on, “The Bracelet ” skim- 
ming over the waves like a bird, and the cutter 
following closely abaft, throwing a mound of 
foam and spray before her prow. The king’s 

cer chuckled in his sleeve to think the ignorant 
fisherman as he designated Paul Beverly, should 
have thus run into a corner when he might very 
possibly have escaped the cutter by following 
the main channel out to sea. And it was indeed 
to all appearance a great mistake in those who 
sailed “ The Bracelet.” 


The two were now hardly half a mile apart 
when the Bracelet rounded to, under a bend of 


the Island of Hull, and for a few moments was 
thus hidden completely from sight of the chase. 
Every one at all acquainted with the lower har- 
bor of Boston, must know that the Island of Hull 
as it is called, is in facta promontory, 


being 
connected with the mainland at low tide by the 
farfamed Nantasket beach (the most extensive 


one in the Union), while at high water the waves 
not unfrequently make a clean breach over it, 
thus in fact, making it an island. It was within 
this land-locked bay, surrounded on two sides by 
the long low beach, and the curving island itself, 
and on the opposite side by the mainland, that 
“The Bracelet” now was. The captain of the 
cutter was now so certain of securing his prize, 
that he went below to his breakfast, ordering his 
lieutenant to send a boat’s crew to take posses- 
sion of “The Bracelet” as soon as she should 
heave to, or ground. 

The Island of Hull is divided into two parts 
just about its middle, and within a bend of the 
land, so as actually to make two separate isl- 
ands ; both, however, are called Hull. This 
separation is so hidden by the peculiar formation 
of the land, as to render it a secret to all those 
who are not thoroughly acquainted with the bay 
and its parts. This division is formed by a swift 
channel of water running constantly with tre- 
mendous force in either direction in accordance 
with the state of the tide. There are powerful 
eddies obstructing the navigation, and it must be 
a skilful pilot who can carry even the smallest 
craft through in safety. The passage may be 
fifty yards wide, and some two hundred rods in 
length. 

We have said that “The Bracelet” was hid- 
den now from the cutter’s sight, having rounded 
the headland of Hull, and passed within the basin 
we have just described. Harry Harvard was at 
the helm, and scarcely did he find himself thus 
hidden from the chase when he bore up, and 
with all sail and the tide in his favor, he steered 
directly for the “‘ Devil’s Gut,” as the passage is 
rudely called by the pilots of -the bay. “The 
Bracelet” entered it, and Henry with a steady 
hand guided the light bark in its very centre, 
and through which she shot like an arrow, under 
the increared force of the tide added to the im- 
petus of her sails. 

She was out upon the opposite side, and in 
the main channel again in safety, in ‘much less 
time than it has taken us to describe the event, 
and when the cutter soon after rounded the 
headland before alluded to, and could command 
a fall view ofthe basin, the astonishment of her 
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crew was unbounded. They could not believe 
that any boat would dare to attempt the passage 
of the boiling cauldron that they at length dis- 
covered after examining the shores closely. At 
the present state of the tide it really looked doub- 
ly fearful, and indeed they thought that it must 
be impassable at any state of the tide, and they 
confidently asserted that if the fisherman’s boat 
had attempted the “ Gut,” she must have sunk 
in the passage. 

The captain being called, his rage was un- 
bounded, the cutter was put about, and after 
some half or three quarters of an hour of delay, 
again came round into the main channel, but no 
boat was to be seen. This was at least some 
gratification to the captain of the king’s cutter, 
for he would not be obliged to log the affair as 
anescape. So the log-book of his majesty’s cut- 
ter Drnid that day contained an account of the 
chase, which wound off by saying, that the enemy 
in attempting to escape by an impassable chan- 
nel, struck a rock and went down! 

So much for the gallant cutter Druid and her 
brave captain. 

The bonny little “Bracelet” was no sooner 
in the main channel again than her head was 
turned towards the northeast, and before the ex- 
piration of the time lost by the cutter in again 
getting out of the little basin, she was hidden 
by the outer islands and the morning mist, and 
soon after landed her precious freight in the 
quict little harbor of Lynn. A neat and com- 
fortable cottage was procured for the family, and 
young Harvard had his Amy where he could 
visit her without the risk of being found within 
the enemy’s lines, when he did so. 

The war soon began in good earnest. Dor- 
chester Heights were, fortified by the continental 
army, and the town no longer became tenant- 
able. The British army were forced forthwith 
to evacuate the place, to which the Beverlys 
were then ableto return. Long years of carnage 
followed, years of tribulation and of bloodshed, 
but it was the struggle of a great people for 
freedom, and independence was at last attained, 
& seven years’ war was ended, and peace, sweet 
smiling peace, again blessed the land, 

Henry Harvard, for distinguished and brave 
conduct, was promoted to a colonel’s commission 
before the close of the war, and a few days sub- 
sequent to the declaration of peace, he was mar- 
ried to the gentle and affectionate heart that had 
ever been his star, and who was so true to him— 
the kind Amy Beverly. Henry built a stately 
mansion near the very spot where both were 
born, and here Amy and himself closed their last 
days together, surrounded by their own children, 
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to whom the father and mother on more than 
one occasion related the story of the chase of the 
king’s cutter, and “The Bracelet” in Boston 
harbor, and the “escape” by the “ Devil’s 
Gat.” 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON COMPARED. 


In 1730 the Bi ulation of Boston was 11,000, 
and of New York 8,000. Now the population 
of Boston is 150,000, of New York 750,000. 
Brooklyn, adjoining New York, that was a vil- 
lage a little while ago, has 200,000 people, or 
50,000 more than Boston; and there are other 
towns about New York that will soon be as 
large as Boston. The increase of people in New 
York was 235,000 in the last five years, which 
was 85,000 more than Boston now contains. 
Relatively Boston has a much greater tonnage, 
commerce and wealth. The average valuation 
to each person in New York is $700; in Boston it 
is $2000. Boston, without one-fifth the popula- 
tion, spends more money for schools than New 
York. It is impossible for anybody to conceive 
how great a city New York may me. Its 
estimate for 1860 is about one million souls, and 
with the trade of the whole continent, it may 
be the whole world, centering there, it may go 
up to five millions in one century. London and 
Paris are the only two places of the civilized 
globe that exceed it to-day. Paris will soon be 
in the shade, and London cannot keep pace with 
the mistress of the New World. It only needs 
the Pacific Railroad, and in fifty years the larg- 
est city that exists would be its inferior, and 
very shorily it would be able to purchase the 
wealth of the richest of ancient or modern times, 
and have a surplus left. —TZyaveller. 


A ROYAL RESIDENCE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
writing from Gotha, in Germany, says: “The 
first building which we passed, on our way from 
the depot to the city, was the stable of Ernes 
brother of Prince Albert, of England, and Gran 
Duke of the State of Saxe-Gotha. Opposite is 
his palace, a neat but very unassuming buildi 
in elegance and in architectaral design, wholly 
inferior to his stables. The building for the 
horses is of hewn stone ; the palace of Brick, cov-" 
ered with the mastic which so generally prevails 
throughout mgs a High on the hill, over 
1300 feet above the level of the sea, is the palace 
in which the former dukes used to reside, filled 
with cabinet and historical curiosities, an admira- 
ble collection of paintings, ancient statuary, 
gems and medals, Chinese and Japanese trinkets, 
rooms splendidly furnished, and sumptuous be- 
yond description, and yet deserted by the duke 
for a small mn near the bottom of the hill, 
but which has this great advantage, that there 
he can be near his horses. It will, be remem- 
bered that Albert’s taste, also, is strongly for 
the chase. The father of these two princes 
had the same preference, though it was left 
for the son to build a palace for his horses— 
a senseless piece of extravagance.” ia 


A judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


I HAVE LOVED, 
BY HENRY G. BRINKERHOF?. 


I have loved, and O how fondly, 
Words, cold words, may never tell; 

And the, dream remained long after 
Hope had bid my heart farewell. 


Memory brings me back the morning, 
That bright morning when we met— 
Busy care, or toil, or sorrow, 
Had not crossed our pathway yet. — 


And each spot we sought together, 
Each sefjuestered nook and glen, 
Oome again before my vision, 
But they’re sadly changed since then. 


Change is marked on all around me, 
Sterner thoughts now throng my brain; 
Por that dream of love has vanished, 
And it may not come again. 


A WORD ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

Ix a retired nook, in one of our Eastern 
States, we have lately been cultivating a more 
intimate companionship with nature. We al- 
ways conceived of her as a beautiful goddess, 
but never before have we half reglized her 
charms. At times, although a little coquettish, 
yet she is a true lover, and never leaves you with 
a disappointed heart. 

As everybody is now travelling, or expecting 
to do so either in midsummer or autumn, as we 
have returned from snuffing the breezes of 
summer, let us say a word in behalf of a quiet 
route as most conducive to health and pleasure, 
not to add improvement. 

Fancy yourself alone with nature in her 
charming attire of a summer season. A forest 
surrounds you—the very stillness awes you to 
contemplation—it is twilight. The “ whippoor- 
will” is distinctly sounding his notes upon 
your stone door-step. Hark! he comes still 
nearer, and sings yet louder; you rush precipi- 
tately to look at the stranger, but your footstep 
has broken the charm, and you grieve for his 
departure. It is morning! Somehow, in this 
unbroken silence, one does not always sleep 
most profoundly. e early dawn of day is 
proclaimed by our old friends, the robins, who 
are in full concert, never in better tune—never 
more inspiring notes. By-and-by comes the old 
whippoorwill—we hear him in the distance—for 
he is rather shy of that intrusive act you com- 
mitted last evening. 

30 
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Just as we were listening to the sweet concert 
(as if there could be no harmony in this world), 
the wild and frantic chattering of little redbreast 
is heard calling vociferously to his mates for 
help. Grimalkin has besieged his nest and 
borne away his young, and is devouring them 
with epicurean delight at the foot of that se- 
cluded tree. Poor bird! we cannot help you; 
we are reminded only, in your tiny loss, how per- 
fectly analogous is your case to those who have 
built golden nests, and felt great security in their 
possessions, when the assault of a robber, or the 
blast of lightning, or some unlooked-for ma- 
rauder, has torn it from your fancied strong 
tower. 

Well, we watched our little songster’s grief. 
After a few flutterings, her grieved spirit returned 
again to her tenantless nest. Plainly it was alt 
over—she deserted it, and began to pick around 
our doorway ; and before evening she chanted a 
half sad, half melodious strain, which ended in 
a full song of gladness. She gave us no farther 
indications of sorrow. Would we were wise as 
the bird, not to dwell in melancholy mood over 
what we cannot regain when lost forever. 

Our whippoorwill grew less timid. We 
found his lone egg deposited upon a bit of 
moss on a flat rock—fully exposed to wild prey, 
or the careless hoof of stray cattle that fed in 
the enclosure; yet she deposited her treasure 
without fear—perchance nothing will harm her. 
Does not this teach us to exercise a trust in 
Providence # haviag performed our part, to leave 
the result ? 

The crushed violets—there was a dear little 
clump of them, and they were imbedded in thick 
grass, and peeped out so lovingly, and kissed 
the dew-drops, and looked up in the majestic 
face of the sun, so that we never felt like pluck- 
ing one of them to add to the fragrance of our 
bouquet. But alas! a heavy frost had crushed 
them and stamped them in the earth ; but nature 
often restores her gifts, and after a shower, when 
the great drops fell so heavily that it seemed as 
if those alone would have been an agent of de- 
struction, our little wild flowers became loosened 
about their roots, and after a few struggles to re- 
gain their lost position, they succeeded, and 
though somewhat bruised and tangled, yet they 
appeared the same violets still. And cannot 
many a crushed heart re-adjust itself, and again 
perform its service to the world, and cheer yet 
other hearts, by its power to bafile all its un- 
toward mishaps * 

Passing upward to more reasoning instincts, 
we saw the same fidelity to the laws of nature, 
while a transgression here seemed more in. ac- 
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cordance with our own erring wills. “Bruno,” 
our house-dog, was chained ; he had committed, 
or it was alleged against him that he had made 
depredations upon his neighbor’s flock of sheep, 
and as “Bruno” was an old rover and much 
given to sportive feats, and the bantam cock, 
with his featherless tail, gave evidence against 
him, the poor slave was sold into bondage ; and 
had the cries of the more enlightened slaves 
continued as harsh and howling as ‘ Bruno’s,” 
not one would have been retained in the hold of 
any vessel, and slavery would have ceased long 


ago. 
~The corn, which peeped out so fresh and 
green from its deep enclosure, and gave the 
farmer a goodly prospect of a fair crop, is sud- 
denly plucked up by the voracious crow, who 
comes at early dawn, mid-day andevening, and 
bears away the precious germ. He must be kept 
in subjection, and fear alone will restrain him. 
In the ragged habiliments of a beggar’s garb, 
sundry scarecrows are placed at short distances 
from each other; and if the rags flutter, or the 
tiny windmill gives an extra whirl, our black 
bird takes the hint and flies over, without daring 
to alight. Then, again, the beautiful luxuriant 
vines are eaten—really, the farmer has an enemy 
to contend with, in whatever he plants or 
gathers! The weeds are so prolific, the insects 
so abundant, that with unceasing toil—yea, “‘ by 
the sweat of his brow,”—does man till his fields, 
and all the boasted improvements of husbandry 
eannot save a crop over which the locusts may 
swarm, or the vulture prey. 

We have sometimes wished our amateur farm- 
ers, our book Aagriculturists, our scientific treat- 
ers of growth and products, could but for one 
season follow the industrious farmer through all 
his varied rounds, and then make his report 
about the “ease and facility with which nature 
rewards her cultivators.” Let him climb the 
trees in yonder orchard, or descend to the roots, 
where an unseen worm may be destroying fer- 
tility ; let him repair the waste which a blighting 
wind or a cold winter has made; let him go out 
at early morning and swing his scythe blithely, 
and then guard at noonday against the heavy 
shower which is threatening in the west, and 
would he not soon find that writing about these 
things, and working upon them, were two differ- 
ent employments? Jl honor to him who 
would facilitate or lighten labor in his study, 
bat let him remember, in the field, men must 


woil. . 

* “We talk about thrifty farmers; we have seen 
gach, but they were men of hard labor, early 
tisers, and small consumers of their own pro- 
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ducts. You may ride along and envy the field 
of asparagus, or the trailing vines of strawberries, 
but how much and many of them find their way 
to the cultivator’s table? The market is the 
place whither they are sent, and at the table of 
the rich man, ay, and the poor one at times, you 
will find them served. The pecuniary gain 
from these commodities must be appropriated to 
other uses. We were lately introduced to a 
large grapery, and were pointed to the many 
varieties. My friend, at elbow distance, sug- 
gested how delightfal it would be to board with 
the proprietor of these grounds. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
replied he, “I furnish all my fruits for yonder 
market. There is a lock on my gateway, anda 
high enclosure about my premises—otherwise, I 
should have been bankrupt long ago.” , 

We all visit the country, but after all, we do 
not all realize how people live there. The city 
gourmand thinks only of cream and eggs, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables; the countryman 
thinks how much batter his cream will yield, 
and how much money his fruits will bring to 
him ; “‘and yet,” says our city friend, “it costs 
you next to nothing to live here—rent free, 
taxes light, grounds productive, prices high— 
why, really, I wish we could exchange situa- 
tions.” For the want of conceding to our 
country friend how much toil and expense and 
anxiety hf present possessions have cost him, 
we are sorry to add, many of our city friends are 
regarded as perfect ignoramuses, to which 
charge they must plead guilty. The country 
is fall of beauty; the landscape is made up of 
charming varieties ; the gardens are luxuriant; 
neatness and thrift are on all sides; but my city 
friends, I beg you not to forget that these orma- 
ments were not imported in all their freshnesa, 
but toiling hands and anxious hearts and weary 
feet made what was once a wilderness, to 
“blossom as the rose.” 
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A VALUABLE BUCKET. 


Among the many modes of making m 
here, none, I think, surpasses the following : 
surgeon told me he went one day into the tent 
of a brother medicus, on the Bendigo, just as a 
patient was going out. “I have been stopping 
a tooth,” said the surgeon. “Do you get g 
cement here ?” inquired my friend. ‘‘ Admirable! 
I saw an old gutta percha bucket selling in a lot 
of tools one day at an auction. I bought the lot for 
the sake of the bucket, whid& cost me five shil- 
lings. I have already stopped some hundreds 
of teeth with the gutta percha at a guinea 
each, and shall, no doubt, stop thousands 
with it before the old bucket used 
It is a fortune to me. My name is up 
an unrivalled dentist, and they come to me 
from far and near.”—Zwo Years’ in Victoria. 
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THOU ART COMING. 


THOU ART COMING. 
BY SUB M. scorr. 


Thou art coming, and the sorrow 
Which in absence grieves me more, 
From this thought a bliss can borrow, 
That it seldom knew before. 

Yes, this absence has but strengthened 
All the feelings of my soul; 

Till the chords of love have lengthened 
Far beyond my weak control! 


Thou art coming—0O what pleasure 
This alone can give; 
Thou, my fond heart’s richest treasure, 

*Tis for thee alone I live! 
Chide me not for thus unveiling 
Feelings that should hidden be; 
Chide me not that love unfailing 
Is the gift I bring to thee! 


Thou art coming! O this whisper, 
Sweetly sounding in my heart, 
Wakes the wish that thou wert coming, 
Nevermore from me to part! 
Thou mayst never know the anguish 
Which the thought of parting brings; 
Tow, away from thee, I languish, 
How this grief my bosom wrings! 


But thou'rt coming, and no longer 
Will I weep in sadness now; 

Paltering faith is growing stronger, 
While thy love wreath binds my brow. 

For I know I’m not forsaken, 
As I feel thy presence near, 

From its grief my soul shall waken, 


APPLES, AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
With us, the value of the apple, as an article 


of food, is far underrated. Besides containing 
a large amount of sugar, mucilage and other nu- 
tritive matter, apples contain vegetable acids, 
aromatic qualities, etc., which act powerfully in 
the capacity of refrigerants, tonics and antisep- 
tics; and when freely used at the season of 
mellow ripeness, they prevent debility, indiges- 
tion, and avert, without doubt, many of the “ ills 
which flesh is heir to.” The operators of Corn- 
wall, England, consider ripe apples nearly as 
nourishing as bread, and far more so than 
toes. Inthe year 1801—which was a year of 
much scarcity—apples, instead of being, convert- 
edinto cider were sold to the r; and the 
laborers asserted that they could stand their 
work on baked apples without meat; whereas, 
& potato dict required either meat or some oth- 
er substantial nutriment. The French and Ger- 
mans use apples extensively, as do the inhabit- 
ants of all European nations. The laborers de- 
pend upon them as an article of food, and fre- 
uently make a dinner of sliced apples and bread. 
There is no fruit cooked in as many ways in our 
country as apples; nor is there any fruit whose 
value, as an article of nutriment, is as great, and 
80 little appreciated, —. Journal. 


FUNNY PEOPLE. 

As « class, funny people are by no meens nu- 
merous. Indeed, they are great rarities. So 
that it is chiefly on the stage that you can see 
the model men and women of the order. The 
world of real life is dull and dry for rearing the 
specics and preserving its originality. 
soured and crusted with the 
ciety, and loses its specific levity by the 
tion of gravity instead. Fun is generally a 
great favorite—so much so, that even in church, 
if it should be met with, itseldom causes a4rown. 
With some this funny’ propensity is natural and 
unaffected—with others it is artificial, aiming at 
effect. With the former it is generally done 
gravely and seriously, as if unconscious of the 
ridicule about to be excited. The funniest of 
all people never laugh at their ownfun. You 
never see old Keeley laugh; his wife laughs, for 
she wants the same power as he of commanding 
the countenance, but for that very reason she 
wants hishumor. Keeley looks grave as 
when all the house is roaring with laughter; nor 
does there appear the slightest effort on his part 
to restrain his countenance. It was the same 
with Liston—that cool, inimitable droll—who 
always seemed to be the “a ra present who 
was not aware of his own dities, or amused 
by his own drolleries. 

It is chiefly in this perfect restraint or com- 

of the countenance that the difficulty of 
comic acting consists. It is arare gift. Not 
one man in ten thousand can preserve his coun- 
tenance unmoved, in the midst of a good-natur- 
ed volley of mirth and fun. Anger may do it 
for him sometimes, when he would rather indulge 
in it; but that is only another proof of the al- 
most insuperable difficulty of controlling the ex- 
quisite muscles df the mouth, in which lie the 
whole of the ional expression of the counte- 
nance. In the young, it is perhaps impossible, 
and some youngsters suffer severely from the 
irrepressibility of laughter, when ludicrous ideas 
are presented to the mind. Young girls, also, 
when they would be merry and very fanny, gen- 
erally laugh so much when telling their fanny 
stories, that it is no easy matter to know what 
they are saying. A real funster can so surcharge 
his story with fan, that his hearers shall be com- 
pelled to laugh, whether he himself laugh or 
which he seldom does, except for sociality 
exercise for his lungs. But one who has not a 
real funny genius oe the want of it by the 
laughter that nature has ordained to accompany 
it. If you seea girl tellinga story and langhing 
inordinately at every two or three words, as 
she were rather hearing some one else recount’ 
the tale than recounting it herself, you may be 
quite sure that that girl has not the genius for 
telling a fanny story, but only the susceptibility 
for laughing atone. But if you see two or three 
young women laughing most hysterically, and 
one in the midst of them talking quietly with al- 
most imperturbable, bat yet good-natured smil- 
ing countenance, you want no more evidence— 
that is a funny girl, the funniest of the bevy. 
She has wot the peuien for fun. She is an ac- 
tress and a star in her own sphere—N. Y. 


Ledger 


ie is a continual feast, and a 
mind the antepast of heaven. : 
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HARVEST HOME. 
BY ANWE 6. PICKERING. 


Harvest home—harvest home! 
They shout right joyously ; 
As they gather in the golden grain, 
That falls so readily. 
How the wagons are laden with rich ripe corn, 
The merry proceasion moves on ; 
All nature is smiling, and joy is beguiling 
The hearts of the happy throng. 


Harvest home—harvest home! 
In the words there's music sweet ; 

They tell that the farmer’s fears are gone, 
And his joy is now complete. 

And that all throughout this glorious land, 
The queen of plenty will reign; 

So they shout in glee right merrily— 
Hurrah for the golden grain! 


Harvest home—harvest home! 
Those words sink deep in my heart; 
They seem to speak of the last great day, 
When we each must take a part. : 
And the bands of the grave be riven; 
And the angels will reap with one great sweep, 
The harvest from earth to heaven. 


+ > 
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EXPERIENCE IN DEEP WATER. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


“Drp I ever tell you,” said my old salt wa- 
ter friend, Joe Grummet, as he coiled himself 
away into the profound depths of a mighty easy 
chair, and snapped off something less than half 
a fathom of pigtail, “ Did I ever tell you about 
the first whale I ever saw taken? it cost the life 
of one poor fellow, and a dismal time we had of 
it altogether; I think if I could have got my 
feet on dry land that night, I should have given 
up geing to sea entirely; but as I did not get 
ashore for nearly a year after that, by which time 
we had taken a good many whales under pleas- 
anter circumstances—the disagreeable impres- 
sion wore off, and I came to like it as well as 
tlie bést of them ; but as I was young at the time, 
and that being the first thing of the kind I had 
ever witnessed, it is not surprising that it made 
a strong impression upon my mind. 

“ T¢ was in the afternoon of a day which had 
been as free from any appearance of storm as 
you can well imagine, while we were running 
the longitude in the north Pacific, not above a 
couple of hundred miles from the coast of Japan, 
that I, being a little shaver and not of mach ac- 


count upon deck, was sent aloft to the mizzen- 
topmast crosstrees on the lookout. 

“ The important duty of watching for whales, 
was of course not entrusted to me alone; indeed, 
the principal object in sending me aloft, was 
that I might be kept out of mischief; in the fore 
and main-topmast crosstrees were stationed ex- 
perienced men who continually swept the hori- 
zon with their vigilant eyes, in anxious expec- 
tation of discerning the wished-for prey. 

I had been aloft, it may be, a couple of hours, 
and having fastened myself securely to the miz- 
zen-topgallant tie, fell into a sompof doze, in 
which I was neither asleep nor awake, but mus- 
ing over some past event. The ship was rolling 
gently along over the smooth ocean, the men 
on deck were lazily performing the trifling duty 
required of them; everything around was sol- 
emnly still, the sun poured down its intense 
rays with dazzling brilliancy, and all things ani- 
mete and inanimate wore that listless, dreamy 
aspect, which can only be appreciated by those 
who have lain for weeks becalmed, upon the 
boundless sea; when the monotonous silence 
was broken by the lookout at the main-topmast 
head, who, calling into requisition the full power 
of his vocal organs, eléctrified the ship with the 
magic cry, ‘ There she blows !’ 

“In an instant all was animation and excite- 
ment; the men started to their feet, the captain 
rushed from his cabin, glass in hand, and the 
boat steerers sprang to the davits, ready to let 
go the falls. ° 

“«« Where away !’ shouted the captain, but be- 
fore the answer could be returned, every one - 
aloft and on deck could perceive at but a short 
distance from the ship a large school of young 
bulls ; or, as they are technically termed, forty 
barrel whales, throwing the jets high into the 
air in their noisy respiration, or, tossing and 
tumbling about occasionally, ‘breaching’ com- 
pletely out of the deep blue water, in their un- 
couth gambols. 

“* Lower away, lower away,’ shouted the 
captain, mates, boat-steerers and crew in the 
same breath, forgetting in the excitement of the 
moment, the sea etiquette and discipline at oth- 
er times so rigidly enforced. Scarcely a minute 
elapsed before three boats were down and the - 
men tumbling into them with reckless disregard 
of torn breeches and broken shins; as they 
struck the water the men bent to the oars, shoot- 
ing ahead with surprising velocity in the direc- 
tion of the school. 

“The mate’s boat led off, closely followed by 
two others in charge of the captain and a boat- 
steerer. With what anxiety we watched the 
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chase may be imagined, for it is no child’s play, 
attacking a score of young bull whales, each of 
which could with one flap of his broad flukes 
annihilate both men and boats ; indeed, instances 
have occurred in which they have succeeded in 
destroying a ship. 

“As the leading boat approached within a 
cable’s length, it became evident the whales were 
alarmed, and with a simultaneous action the 
‘ pod \separated, darting off in every direction ; 
one, however, bolder than the rest, lay wallow- 
ing in the foam and spray caused by the inces- 
sant lashing gf the water with his immense and 
glossy tail. 

“The mate’s boat being ahead, pulled direct- 
ly for him, while the others through fear of dis- 
turbing the ‘sea beast’ fell astern, pulling slowly 
in the same direction; suddenly, the whale, as 
if not desirous of a closer acquaintance, breached 
high above the surface; in the descent, settling 
slowly into the water, and, throwing his tail into 
the air with a saucy flourish, disappeared. 

“There goes flukes,’ was the exclamation 
of disappointment which burst from all, as the 
monster vanished, and a long string of anathe- 
mas were heaped upon whales in general, for not 
allowing themselves to be killed with less trou- 
ble ; but we were not destined to be wholly dis- 
appointed on this occasion. In a few minutes 
the bubbling and agitation of the water announc- 
ed that he was rising; half a dozen strokes of 
the oars laid the boat within a few feet of the 
spot where his whaleship saw fit to bring 
his ponderous nose into view. ‘Peak your 
oars,’ exclaimed the mate, and instantly they 
glistened in the air; there was good headway 
on, and with a dexterous movement of the steer- 
ing oar, the boat was laid alongside the uncon- 
scious victim; one instant the harpoon glittered 
above the head of the mate, the next and it was 
darted with unerring force and aim ‘socket up’ 
into the side of ‘forty barrels.’ 

“* Stern all,’ roared the mate, and dropping 
the oars into the rowlocks, the boat was rapidly 
impelled away from its dangerous proximity ; 
men work quickly to obey that sam >order ‘ stern 
all’ particularly, as it is enforced by half a doz- 
en tons of tail slapping about their ears. A 


- cheer from those in the boats and the men on 


board reverberated along the still deep as the 
‘boat gained a safe distance. The sea, before 
unruffied, now became lashed into foam by the 
immense strength of the wounded whale, who, 
with his vast tail struck in all directions at his 
enemies; now his enormous head rose high in 
the air, then his flukes were seen through the 
spray lashing everywhere, his huge body writh- 
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ing in violent contortions from the agony the 
iron inflicted, the sounds of the blows from his 
tail upon the surface of the sea awakening the 
echoes for m‘les. 

“The other boats now began to approach 
with all speed, striving with each other for the 
honor of planting the next harpoon; but sud- 
denly, the whale disappeared ; he had sounded ; 
the line ran through the groove at the head of 
the boat with lightning-like velocity, smoking 


|. from the friction until it fairly ignited ; the mate, 


cool and collected, poured water upon it as it 
passed; now an oar was held up, a signal that 
the line was running out; two hundred fathoms 
wove exhausted ; up flew the captain’s boat and 
bent on another line just in time to save the first 
which was nearly lost; but still the monster 
kept on his downward course seeking to rid him- 
self from his enemies by descending into the 
dark and unknown depths of the vast ocean. 
They now bent on the ‘ drognes ’—quadrilateral 
pieces of board with a central handle or upright, 
by which they are attached occasionally to the 
line for the purpose of checking in some degree 
the speed of the whale—but he did not turn; 
another and another had but slight influence in 
checking his career; the second line was ex- 
hausted and another bent on; he was six hun- 
dred fathoms deep, but now the line was taken 
more slowly until it stopped entirely; he was 
rising, the line was rapjdly hauled in and care- 
fully coiled away in the tubs. The two boats 
which were not ‘fast’—that is, had not sne- 
ceeded in driving a harpoon into the whale, 
were on the alert to gain a good position from 
which to attack when he should again make bis 
appearance. 

“The gurgling and agitation of the water 
which rises, before, announced his approach ; * 
with a huge splash he rose half his length above 
the surface, throwing his spout high and sudden- 
ly in mingled fear, anger and pain, Those in 
the fast boat now hauled themselves gently to- 
ward the whale, the boat-steerer placing the 
mate close to the fin of the trembling animal for 
the purpose of lancing; for some cause the 
lance, which should have inflicted a mortal 
thrust, glanced aside, giving merely a slight 
wound, but at the same moment a harpoon from 
the captain’s boat was driven home upon the 
opposite side. 

“Stern all!’ was again vociferated, and 
boats shot swiftly away. Mad with the agony 
which he endured from these fresh attacks, the 
infuriated leviathan rolled over and over, coiling 
an immense length of line around him; rearing 
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at everything around and rushed at the boats 
with fearful speed, but the hardy tars, cool and 
self-possessed, darting to one side, foiled him in 
every attack. Another attempt to lance nearly 
caused the destruction of the captafn’s boat. 
“An entirely new idea now seemed to take 
possession of the whale, and he darted off in a 
straight line dead to windward, going ‘ head out,’ 
with as much commotion of the water as an 
ocean steamer, and dragging the two fast boats 
after him at the rate of twelve or fifteen knots an- 
hour. The third boat being in advance, man- 
aged to waylay them; ‘a short warp’ was 
thrown to the mate’s boat, and all three were 
hurried along at a scarcely diminished velocity. 
“*He can’t keep that up many weeks ;’ ‘ he’ll 
soon get sick of that fun,’ was the confidently 
expressed opinion of all who remained on board 
the ship, but still on he went, never deviating 
from the straight line or slackening his speed 
in the least. As the distance between us in- 
creased, the boats became less and less distinct, 
until they finally vanished entirely ; the second 
mate taking his telescope went aloft to the 
main-topgallant crosstrees, and continued watch- 
ing them until even with the aid of a glass, and 
from that elevation they faded in the horizon. 


Taking the bearings by compass of the direc- 
tion in which they had disappeared, the yards 
were braced sharp up, that we might beat up as 
much as possible towardthe same quarter. 


“Tt was now within half an hour of sunset, 
and there was every appearance of the coming 


on ofan ugly night; the wind which had been 
freshening for the last hour or two, came in long, 


fitful gusts, sighing mournfully in the rig: 
ging. The sun, angry and red, sank slowly be- 
_ Meath a dense bank of black clouds which lined 
the troubled horizon, and the shert chop sea 
looked fierce and ; the greatest anx- 
iety now began to be felt for our shipmates in 
the boats; as long as there was any light we 


continued to strain our eyes to windward, in the 
vain hope of seeing them, and as the night, 
dark and stormy, closed in, we gave ourselves up 
to the most gloomy anticipations. The second 
mate, with the praiseworthy desire to run with 


all possible expedition to their relief, continued 


to carry sail upon the ship mach longer than pru- 


dence would have. sanctioned, and it became 
evident that a portion of the sail must be taken 
off her, or we should lose our spars; but still 


he hesitated, when a loud crash and the pecu- 
liar sound of torn canvass fluttering in the wind, 


warned him that he had no time to lose—the 
mizzen-topgallant yard had gone in the slings, 


and the sail was torn to ribbons 


“*Clew up the topzallant sails fore and aft, 
and a couple of you jump up and send down 
that mizzen-topgallant yard,’ was the immediate 
order; the men, who had anticipated the com- 
mand, sprang to the clewlines, while two of their 
nnomber, one a veteran sailor who had accompa- 
nied us from home, the other a Sandwich island- 
er we had shipped at some port in the Pacific, 
jumped into the mizzen rigging and ran aloft to 
send down the wreck of the spar. They had 
scarcely reached the crosstrees, when a sudden 
and violent squall burst upon us, almost throw- 
ing the ship on her beam endsfcausing her 
to quiver in every plank, and deluging the deck 
with spray. It was over ina moment, and as 
the vessel righted, the doleful cry of ‘man over- 
board’ rang through the ship; looking astern, 
we saw the Sandwich islander grappling with 
the waves and striking out vigorously toward us. 

“ The ship was soon put about, but in so doing 
she unavoidably passed a long way to leeward 
of the poor fellow; we made no doubt but that 
he would be saved, for like most of his nation, 
he could swim like a fish. Several planks and 
oars were thrown overboard the moment after 
he fell; but disdaining their aid he continued to 
breast the eat ee surges as if the sea was his 
native element. A spare boat which is always 
kept for such emergencies, was lowered as soon 


as possible, and the men bending to the oars 
with all their strength were making rapid head- 
way toward the spot where he still strove with 
the yielding waters, but they arrived half a 
minute too late to save our poor shipmate from 


his watery grave; while his strength was undi- 
minished, and when the boat was within a few 


fathoms of him, he was drawn suddenly under 
water apparently by some powerful force. I 
saw him struggle for a moment ere he sank, then 
the foam of a broken sea roared over him and ‘he 


disappeared forever. The boat was rowed round 


and round the fatal spot again and again until 


there was no room for hope, and then she was 
slowly and reluctantly pulled back to the ship 
by her melancholy crew. As they returned, the 
turbulent waves tossed them about as if in sport, 
making the boat resound from the beating of the 


fierce waves which flew against her bow. 
“The moment the unfortunate man disappear: 


ed, alarge bird of the albatross kind came ca-_ 
reering along, and swooping to the water alight- 
ed on the very spot in which the poor fellow 
was last seen. It was a curious circumstance, 


and only served to heighten our horror, when 
we saw the carnivorous bird seat itself proudly 


over the head of our companion ; and also serv: 
ed to remind us of the number of sharks we had 
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so frequently seen of late—the fate of our poor 
shipmate could hardly admit of a doubt. 

“ By the time we had hoisted in the boat, it 
had grown intensely dark ; the wind too had in- 
ereased to half a gale with heavy squalls at 
times, which compelled us to close reef our top- 
sails. Our painful situation now bore heavily 
upon us all. We had lost one man beyond the 
possibility of recovery. Our captain and mate, 
with fifteen of the crew, had also disappeared, 
and were by this time all lost, or likely to be so 
in the stormy night which had now set in; be- 
ing too, several hundred miles from the nearest 
land. We however, kept beating the ship to 
windward constantly, carrying all the sail she 
would bear, and making short boards, putting 
about every twenty minutes. We had also, since 
nightfall, continued to, burn blue lights, and had 
likewise a large vessel containing oil and oakum, 
burning over the tafferel as a beacon for them. 

“But though all eyes were employed in every 
direction searching for the boats, no vestige of 
them could be seen; and when eight bells struck 
indicating the hour of midnight, we were al- 
most ready to give them up in despair; as the 
wind howled hoarsely through the rigging and 
the waves beat savagely against the ship, not a 
few of us fancied we could hear the shricks of 
our poor shipmates above the roar of the storm ; 
again we would imagine we heard the voice of 
the captain ordering the ship to ‘heave to,’ 
while the boats had been seen more than fifty 
times by anxious spirits, who had strained 
their eyes through the gloom, until fancy robbed 
them of their true speculation, and left her phan- 


tasmagoria in exchange. 

“There were not many on board who did not 
think of home on that weary night—there were 
not many among us who did not curse the sea 
and all sea-going avocations > while with the 
same breath they blessed the safe and cheerful fire- 


side of their parents, which at that moment they 
would have given all they possessed but to see. 


But at the moment despair was firmly settling 


upon us, a man from aloft called out that he 
could see a light right ahead; we had so often 
deceived ourselves, that for a time his confident 


assurance cheered us but little; we turned our 


eyes, however, in that direction, and in a few 


minutes we could plainly percéive it tossed to 
and fro by the angry surges. 

“* With what alacrity we crowded sail may be 
imagined, and in a short time we were up with 


the light, when to our inexpressible joy we found 
the whole party safe in the boats, lying to lee- 


ward of the dead whale, which had somewhat 


protected them from the violence of the sea. 
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“ They had only just been able to procure a 
light, having unfortunately upset their box of 
tirider—those were not the days of friction 
matchesg-through the violent motion of the boat 
by which it became wet, but which they succeed- 
ed in igniting after immense application of flint 
and steel—or their lantern would have been 
suspended from an oar directly after sunset, as 
is the usual practice when boats are placed in 
like circumstances. 

“Having secured the whale alongside, the 
boats were hoisted in, and amid heartfelt congrat- 
ulations our friends proceeded to make them- 
selves more comfortable than they had been for 
the last few hours. The melancholy fate of our 
poor shipmate had its saddening influence, but 
it could not dispel the joy we felt for the safety 
of those we had given up for lost, and when on 
the ensuing morning the day broke clear and 
cloudless, and we began the exciting occupation 
of ‘cutting in,’ all our hardships and all our 
fears were forgotten, and merry songs and mirth 
provoking jests, among which last were included, 
as a matter of course, the time honored whal- 
ing jokes about the whales having a ‘very fat 
lean,’ and a ‘remarkably large small,’ took ~ 
place of gloom and despondency. 

“T have been ‘in at the death’ of many a 


whale since that time, in fair weather and in foul, 


within the arctic circle and beneath the equator, 
but never have experienced anything so depress- 
ing as the taking of that first whale ; for the 
very reason, I suppose, that it was the first, and 
because I was young and green, as every man 
must be once in his life.” 


ECCENTRICITIES. 


Sydney Smith tells some curious anecdotes 
about Lord Dudley, whose absence of mind af- 
forded so much amusement to his friends -— 
“Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men 
I think, I ever met in society. One day he met 


me in the street and invited me to mect myself, 


‘Dine with me today, and I will get Sydney 


Smith to meet you.’ I admitted the temptation 
he held out to me, but said I was engaged to 
meet him elsewhere. Another time, on meeting 
me, he turned back, put his arm through mine, 
muttering, ‘I don’t mind walking with him a 
little way ; ru walk with him as far as the end 


of the street.’ As we proceeded together, W— 
passed, ‘That is the villain,’ exclaimed he, 
‘who helped me esterday to asparagus and gave 


me no toast.” He very nearly overset my grav- 
once in the pulpit. He was sitting imme- 
diately under me, apparently very attenti 
when suddenly he took up his stick, as if he ‘bad 
been in the House of Commons, and ta 


the ground with it, cried out in a low, 


audible whisper, ‘ Hear! hear ! hear !”” 


ing on 


The greatest wealth is content with a little. . 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiron Propriztor. 


OUR DOLLAR MONTHLY. 

One more number of our Magazine will close 
the second volume and the first year of its exist- 
ence. Its complete success has been no less sur- 
prising to us than gratifying, for though not yet 
one year old, there is but one other monthly in 
the country, the circulation of which it does not 
exceed. This simply demonstrates how ready 
the public are to patronize a really cheap and 
valuable work. We have labored to make its 
contents chaste, popular, and graphic, and to 
freight iteach month to the very brim with the 
best and most cheerful reading matter, in the 
purest range of our literature. 

We shall commence the new year with re- 
newed vigor, and upon nicer paper than we have 
heretofore used, while the same talented and 

pular contributors will labor for the pages as 
daring the past year. We shall improve the ar- 
rangement of the Magazine according to the ex- 
perience which a year’s labor has given us, and 
it shall fally merit the patronage so liberally be- 
stowed. It shall continue to be fresh, original, 
and equally designed for every American fire- 
side, north or south, east or west, forming, what 
it purports to be, in every respect, the cheapest 
Magazine in the world. 

In order to secure complete sets of the work it 
is exceedingly desirable that our patrons should 
renew their subscriptions at once, for the new 
year, as we only print up to the demand. The 
utmost economy in time is necessary to enable 
us to print our already immense edition, and it 
is out of the question for us to supply back num- 
bers. So great has been the demand for the 
Dollar Monthly, that we have not now in our 
Office one number for sale even of the last month's 
issue! Therefore subscribe early. 

Those who feel friendly to the purpose of fur- 
nishing entertaining, moral, and instructive 
teading for the million, at a price in accordance 
with the progress of the times, will favor us and 
the enterprise, by inducing one or two friends to 
join with them and send their dollar each for 
this miracle of cheapness. 


Toavs.—If you have a garden, never kill a 
toad. Toads are the greatest insect devourers 
on the face of creation. 


farnich 


MARIANI. 

This distinguished Italian patriot, a colleague 
with Garibaldi and Mazzini in the triumvirate of 
the short-lived Roman republic, which was put 
down by French bayonets, is dead. Mazzini is 
agitating and writing leaders and letters for'the 
London papers, while Garibaldi, the bravest of 
the triumvirs, commands a brig trading between 
New York and Chili. Garibaldi defended Rome 
to the last gasp, and when all hope was lost, cut 
his way through his victorious enemies, and es- 
caped to the Abrozzi, vainly pursued by General 
Regnault de St. Jean d’Angley, with the flower 
of the French cavalry. During his flight, his 
wife died of fatigue. But the noble spirit of 
Garibaldi is still unbroken, and we may be sure 
that when united Italy rises against her oppress- 
ors, as she will, we shall hear of her hero-cham- 
pion wherever she needs a leader or a life. We 
have had the pleasure of meeting Garibaldi in 
Boston, some time since, and found him as mod- 
est and retiring as he is brave. Modesty is 
characteristic of all great men. It is only your 
bullies and small-beer men who are bold and 
noisy in private life. It will be remembered 
that when Washington was publicly thanked by 
Randolph in the name of Virginia for his earli- 
est exploits, he could not find voice to reply: 
Much of the same stamp is the heroic and fear- 
less Garibaldi. 


Baou's Montaty.—We would recommend to 
our readers this remarkably cheap and popular magazine. 
Long editorial experience, a ready pen, taste, and 
ample means, all combine to enable Mr. Ballou to pro- 
duce a most admirable serial. ‘‘ How one hundred? 
of reading matter ” says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘can be 
monthly through the year for one dollar, is to 
Us an unsolved riddle.’ But the fact is, Mr. Ballou’s ex- 
tensive publis house affords facilities which are pro- 
bably unrivalled in the country, and certainly the great 
circulation and popularity which the ‘‘ Dollar Monthly 
Magazine” has realized, are only in accordance with its 
unquestioned excellence.— Christian Freeman, Boston. 


Quzen Victor1a.—This crowned lady’s late 
visit to Paris was a triumphant affair. Paris 
outdid herself in display, and the French em- 
peror’s hospitality was unlimited. 


Younc Finexex.— The North End boys 
have organized a fire company, and paraded 
lately with a machine that is a perfect miniatare 
gem. 
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RACHEL, THE TRAGIC ACTRESS, 


The readers of the Magazine, in view of the 
great excitement at this moment caused in this 
country by the celebrated woman whose name 
heads the present article, will be intefested in the 


following sketch of her extraordinary career. 
Some thirty years back the loungers in the 


eafes at Lyons were often awakened from their 
dreams over the newspapers, or disturbed at their 
games at dominoes, by the voice of a poor little 
girl, who went from table to table collecting a 
few sous from the charitable, while her sister sang 
and played on the guitar. This child, even then 
remarkable for the beauty of her voice and the 
intelligence of her expression, was named Eliza- 
beth Rachel Felix, and was the daughter of a 
Jew pedier. A few years afterwards she was to 
be heard singing with her sister at the doors of 
the cafes in Paris. Still a few years later, and 
the same girl, at the age of eighteen, was hailed 
as the undoubted queen of tragedy in France, 
under the name of Mademoiselle Rachel. The 
steps by which she mounted to the eminence 
were simple enough. The beauty of her voice 
had attracted the attention of the celebrated 
Choron, who admitted her into his musical class. 
After remaining in this class about ten months, 
it was seen that the depth, beauty and expres- 
siveness of her voice, together with her mar- 
vollous power of expression by the features, ren- 
dered her better adapted for tragedy or comedy 
than opera. She was then removed to a class 
instituted for the instruction of dramatic pupils, 
in which she went through a course of severe 
study. Afver a trifling success obtained at some 
minor theatres, her great merits were recognized 
by Vedel, the manager of the Theatre Frangais. 
He engaged her at a salary of £160 for the first 


year, and she was announced to appear in, 


Camille, in Corneille’s play of Les Horaces, on 
the 12th of June, 1838. 

Jules Janin, who is the French Willis, if Wil- 
lis be not the American Janin, had just pronounc- 
ed the classic tragedy dead for lack of good act- 
ing, and the great “ French Theatre ” the only 
place where you could be cool, comfortable and 
quiet in summer. So thought, on the 12th of 
Jane, 1838, M. Jules Janin, the prince of critics, 
and Dr. Veron, the brilliant editor of Constitu- 
tionels, who on Rachel’s first night went to the 
Theatre Frangais “in search of shadow and soli- 
tude.” It appeared at first sight that he was 
likely to find them, for there were only five per- 
sons, himself included, in the orchestre. Jules 
Janin had come to the same somnolent abode, 
for the same purpose very probably, for he was 
at the same time reposing on a sofain the green- 


room. Neither of the two celebrities ever dream- 


ed of troubling themselves about the stage. Grad- 
ually, however, the doctor’s attention was drawn 
to the Camille. A remarkable physiognomy . 
awoke him from his dreams. “It was full of 


expression,” he tells us; “the forehead was 
slightly projecting ; the dark eyes, full of fire, 
were sunk deep in the orbits. The head was 
supported by a body, slim indeed, but witha 
certain elegance of pose, movement and attitude. 
The voice was full of character, sympathy, and 
of remarkable compass, but above all expres- 
sive.” The doctor was in raptures; he rushed 
up to the prince of critics, dragged him down 
stairs to the boxes, insisted upon his listening 
to the actress, and from that moment the reputa- 
tion of Rachel was made. 

The vagrant Jewess of the streets of Lyons, 
whose talents a few years before had contributed 
merely a few sous to the daily necessities of her 
parents, was now launched on the tide at the mo- 
ment when, “‘ taken at the flood,” it ‘‘ leads on to 
fortune.” High society in Paris crowned her 
with laurels, and greeted her entry into their 
salons as though she had becn a conqueror re- 
turning from some great victory. And a con- 
queror she was. She had conquered a ten years’ 
indifference of the public to dramas which, in 
their class, are works of highart. She had clothed 
bodies of the old tragedy with flesh, had breathed 
into them a living spirit. She had peopled the 
vacant halls of imagination with forms of ex- 
celling beauty. 

After having established her reputation by her 
performance of Camille, she went through the 
whole range of the old classic French theatre, 
and undertook the principal parts in various 
modern plays. Amongst the former were Esther, 
Laodie, Ariadne, Berenice, Electra, Phedre, 
Hermione. In the latter may be mentioned 
Fredegonde, Judith, Thisbe, and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. 

Our readers well know that a rival has lately 
appeared in Paris by the name of Ristori, an 
Italian performer of the highest merit, and that 
it is now the fushion among the fickle to abuse 
the idol they worshipped for so many years. A 
late number of the Paris Illustration says—“ the 
firm of Rachel & Co., are on their way to the 
land of dollars; and it is hoped they will suc- 
ceed and even wished they will remain there, 
since it is now certain that Madame Ristori will 
play French tragedy at the French theatre.” 
Bat itis in vain for the French editors to attempt 
to injure the queen of French tragedy. Herre- 
turn to Paris will bring back all her rebel sab- 
jects to her feet. ti 


THE MYSTERIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 

Sheridan said that “easy writing was con- 
founded hard reading,” an epigrammatic expres- 
. sion, but one not to be taken as infallibly true. 
On, the contrary, we are inclined to think that 
facility of production, as well as fertility, is the 
rule of genius. We are aware that this is con- 
trary to the Horatian doctrine, but the old fogies 
of the Augustan era are not to give laws to the 
literary world forever. The moderns have done 
some things tolerably well, if we have not 
achieved lumbering Latin epics or Greek Idyls. 
One Shakspeare (meaning “ Bill”) was quite a 
clever dramatist ; one Milton (meaning Jehn), 
sang acceptably of a realm the pagan poets 
never dreamed of, and one Scott produced novels 
that will be read when the fragmentary writings 
of Petronius are forgotten. Now Milton, of 
course, labored when he built his monumental 
poem, but from what we know of Shakspeare, 
apart from the evidence furnished in the number 
of his immortal dramas, we are warranted in sup- 
posing that bis plays were dashed off rapidly. 
Sir Walter Scott, we know, wrote Guy Manner- 
ing in a fortnight : Dr. Johnson produced Rabe- 
las in a walk, and Alexander Dumas, whose 
works are something more than clever stories, 
writes with the rapidity of asteam-engine. It is 
your dull dogs who labor over a poem, a ro- 
mance, or a play, and give us a frigid produc- 
tion, wanting in fire, force and vitality. 

The habits of authors when composing are a 
very interesting study. Savage composed his 
greatest work while strolling about London, and 
would run into a shop and buy a scrap of paper 
to jot down his thoughts. Dryden used to take 
& dose of medicine to purify his blood and raise 
the tone of his imagination. Schiller spent his 
days in sleeping and lounging about in the fields 
—his nights in alternately pacing his room and 
writing down the ideas that at that time occurred 
to him. 

Many have resorted to the fatal resource of 
opium or liquor to produce a state of mental ex- 
citement favorable to composition. Byron wrote 
portions of Don Juan when under the influence 
of gin, and it would not be difficult to detect the 
passages in which the source of inspiration was 
uppermost in influencing the lower nature of the 
unhappy poet. It has been asserted that as the 
ancient Pythoness dreaded and struggled against 
the Delphic inspiration, so the modern author has 
& horror of labor, which the vulgar call laziness 
—perhaps the fit of inspiration is so exhausting 
that it may well be dreaded. Alphonse Karr, 
himself an excellent writer, gives us some inter- 


esting particulars concerning noted foreigners, 
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‘whose works ate familiar to American readers 


through the medium of translation. He says 
some irritate the brain by taking snuff. Gavarni, 
the famous artist, smokes incessantly, like a 
steam-engine, He “fires up” in the morning, 
and “shuts off” only late at night. Eugene Sue, 
the author of the “‘ Mysteries of Paris” and the 
“ Wandering Jew,” was accustomed to close his 
shutters in the day time and work by candle- 
light.. An Italian poet begged his favorite cat to 
lend him the “ green light of her eyes ” to labor 
by. Victor Hugo, now an exile from France on 
account of his politics, used to compose his 
works when walking beside the canal near the 
square of the Bastille. Janira, the witty and 
eloquent French sketcher, to whom N. P. Willis 
has been frequently compared, writes his news- 
paper articles while he and his friends are chat- 
ting about something else. Balzac, the novel- 
ist, lounged all day in fashionable society, went 
to bed at six o’clock, got up at midnight, and 
wrote from the material that life itself had fur- 
nished him. His daily life wes sleep, his nightly 
life was vigil. Alexander Dumas has no pecu- 
liar secret for getting up inspiration. He takes 
off his coat and suspenders, and goes to work 
like a day laborer. Lamartine is supposed to 
dictate much of his brilliant composition. Cha- 
teaubriand used to walk about barefoot on cold 
floors by way of catching inspiration—some- 
times he only caught cold. 

All these peculiar proceedings of authors are 
the result of habit fantastically formed. The 
grand secret of pleasing is that contained in the 
maxim of Sir Philip Sidney: ‘Look in thy 
heart and write.” If the talent lies not there, it 
is useless to take snuff, or go barefoot, or turn 
night into day, in the hope of winning inspi- 


ration. 


A sticut Mistaxe.—When Catlin’s Ojibe- 
ways visited Buckingham Palace, to be presented 
to the queen, the old chief mistook Sykes the 
porter for Prince Albert, and inquired after his 
squaw. Poor untutored Indian! He could not 
appreciate the “divinity that doth hedge @ 
king.” 


Tne Revicion or Love.—How fortunate 
it would be if warring sects would constantly 
bear in mind the caustic remark of Dean Swift 
—“ We have just religion enough to make us 
hate, but notenough to make us Jove each other.” 


Learyine axp Brains,—Learning will not 
give @ man understanding. ‘No man,” says 
Selden, “is wiser for his learning.” 
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PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

' None of the arts have made more rapid pro- 
gress among us than those of design and engrav- 
ing, in a popular direction. Let any one com- 
pare the illustrations of twenty-five years ago 
with those of the present day, and he will per- 
ceive the immense improvements—we will hot 
make any allusion to the primers and almanacs 
of eighty years since, or the geographies of half 
that age. Pictorial illustration is now deemed 
an indispensable means in the formation of the 
mind. The articles on mechanics, natural his- 
tory, and architecture, contained in that admira- 
ble and excellent work of reference, the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, lose full half their value 
from the fact that they have no illustrations— 
illustrations being absolutely necessary to com- 
prehend fully descriptions of machinery, of 
birds, beasts, anatomy, buildings, and similar 
practical subjects. It has been justly observed 
that a few strokes of the graver convey more pre- 
cise ideas of certain subjects in nature and art, 
than many pages of letter press. It is only 
necessary to compare the illustrated articles in 
Brande’s Encyclopedia, with the articles on the 
same subjects in the American Encyclopedia, to 
understand fully the practical value of engrav- 
ings. This, however, is so generally conceded, 
that booksellers now-a-days make a general 
practice of introducing engravings into their 
publications whenever the subjects admit of it. 
The present generation is therefore more favor- 
ed than their fathers, and it will be their own 
fault if they do not improve the advantages af- 
forded them. Hitherto, we have spoken of 
scientific advantages of pictorial illustrations, 
but it has other and higher claims to notice. The 
habitual contemplation of skilful and tasteful 
drawings, has an elevating tendency, and pro- 
duces a feeling for art that ‘ennobles and refines 
the mind. Well executed wood cuts from spirit- 
ed designs, disseminated broadcast, popularize 
’ @ taste for art, and it is only necessary to extend 
this feeling to render America the home of art, 
as she is already the abode of beauty. That the 
talent for art production exists among us, has 
been abundantly shown; the creation of a de- 
mand only is necessary to produce an adequate 
supply. American artists have accomplished 
much—they will achieve get greater things here- 
after. The subjects of art are not wanting— 
nowhere is there a grander nature, or a history 
more replete in stirring events to be illustrated. 
The prospects of art in this country are certainly 
encouraging. 

Crarxy.—A hill of chalk has been found in 
California. The owner will make his mark. 
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INTERESTING EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES,. 

Mr. John B. Greene, son of an American 
banker, has succeeded, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties attendant upon clearing away the Palace 
of Medinet Habora, in discovering the celebrated 
Egyptian Calendar, of which Champollion could 
only copy the first lines. A cast of this monu- 
ment was taken on the spot, by means of a par- 
ticular kind of composition, photography not 
producing it properly. Different colossal fig- 
ures, the upper parts of which were only visible, 
have been now cleared away and brought to 
light; one of them, in excellent preservation, 
shows the features of Ramases III., and is about 
nineteen metres high. In clearing around this 
colossus, Mr. Green was able to discover and 
take drawings of the inscriptions of the pylone 
or grand portal erected between the two courts ; 
and he has also proved the existence of a pave- 
ment in granite, which probably covered the 
whole court, and above which rose a passage 
which appears to have led into a second court. 
The excavations of Mr. Greene, which have just 
completely made known one of the most im- 
portant edifices of Pharaonic Egypt, will, by the 
numerous inscriptions which they furnish, throw 
fresh light on the different points of Egyptian 
philology. 


Marriace.—They say marriages are “made 
in heaven ;” but there are some marriages that 
ought more properly to be called “lucifer match- 
es.” “They that enter into the state of mar- 
riage,” says Jeremy Taylor, “cast a die of the 
greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to the last throw for 
eternity. Life or death, felicity or a lasting sor- 
row, are in the power of marriage.” 


Tue First UmBRELLA.—Jonas Hanway was 
the first man who carried an umbrella in Eng- 
land. It was then considered an outrageous 
novelty, and no one stole Hanway’s umbrella. 


But he was hooted at for carrying it! Louis 
Philippe always carried an umbrella till the 
French people gave him a walking stick. 


Naturat Wowrpers.—How wonderful are 
the works of Nature! Tripoli,a mineral used 
in the arts, is made up of infusorial shells, a 
single cubic inch of it containing about forty-one 
thousand millions, that is about fifty times as 
many individuals, as there are human beings on 
the face of the globe. 

Angap !—Greeley says that it will be a cen- 
tury yet before France is as well supplied with 
railroads as Massachusetts, or as Ohio now is. 
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A BRILLIANT DIAMOND. 

There is on exhibition at the French Indus- 
trial Palace, a splendid diamond which bears the 
euphonious title of “The Star of the South,” 
and which is said to be one of the three most 
valuable diamonds in the world. It.came from 
the mine of Bagargan, in Brazil, and weighs one 
hundred and twenty-five and a quarter carats. 
In its rough state it weighed no less than two 
handred and fifty-four carats. A deep cavity on 
one of its faces served as a lodging for a little 
diamond, and had it not been for this cavity, the 
Star of the South would have weighed when fin- 
ished, at least one hundred and forty carats. The 
Koh-i-nohr weighs one hundred and five carats, 
and the Regent one hundred and thirty-six. The 
Star of the South has a light reddish tint, and is 
less brilliant than the Koh-i-nohr, but it is a fault- 
less stone, and has an unequalled surface. It is 
exhibited with several other diamonds of Brazil, 
ina little shrine, which is placed in the centre of 
the nave. It is said to be the great centre of 
attraction for the ladies who visit the palace, and 
is gazed at daily by thousands of pairs of curious 
eyes. The estimated value of the Star of the 
South is from five to eight million francs. 


> ! 
A GOOD LESSON, 

We occasionally—though rarely, see a scoun- 
drel of a teamster bratully beating his faith- 
ful horse, either because he cannot draw a load 
too heavy for him, or from mere wantonness. 
Lord Erskine once saw a man beating a miser- 
able pack-horse, and remonstrated with him for 
the cruelty, but received for answer, ““ Why, it’s 
my own, haven’t I a right to use it as I please ?” 
and more blows were showered on the animal. 
Quick as thought, Erskine immediately laid his 
cane smartly over the shoulders of the carter, 
whereupon the fellow asked, “ what right he had 
to touch him with his stick?’ ‘“ Why,” replied 
Erskine, “my stick is my own, mayn’t I use it 
as I please ?” 


+ 


- Fact anp Ficrion.—Pocts make sad havoc 
with the truth. How the soul revolts from the 
crime of Macbeth, slaughtering his guest, the 
royal Duncan, in his castle of Inverness, that 
he might usurp the crown, Yet, in reality, 
Macbeth killed Duncan at Bothgowan, not In- 
verness, and Macbeth’s title to the throne was 
better than Duncan’s. 


~~ 


Emicrant Weacta.—At Castle Garden in 
New York, in one week, lately, 1219 emigrant 
passengers landed, bringing with them $94,571. 
Thirty passengers in one ship had over $11,000. 
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DUTCH WOMEN. 

Some of the Dutch women are the fairest and 
most beautiful creatures in existence. Coleman, 
in his ‘‘ European Life and Manners,” is enthu- 
siastic in his description of them. He says: 
“ Take the fairest rose that was ever plucked, 
with the dew-drops hanging among its petals; - 
take the fairest peach that ever hung upon the 
tree, with its charming tints of red and white; 
and they are eclipsed by the transparency and 
beauty of complexion of the fairest of the Dutch 
women, as I saw them at Broeck and Saardam. 
If their minds are as fair and manners as win- 
ning as their faces, then I can easily understand 
the history of Adam’s fall.. It was impossible, 
poor fellow, that he should resist. Then their 
costume is so pretty and elegant. A sort of 
thin gold helmet, fitting closely to the head, 
leaving enough of the hair to part gracefully 
over the brows; a thin but wide band of highly 
wrought and burnished gold extending across 
the forehead; at the ends of this, some rich and 
elegantly wrought filagree ornaments of gold, 
with splendid ear-drops of gold, or of diamonds 
set in gold, with a beautiful cap of the finest 
Brussels lace.” 


A Vereran Criminat.—Toward the mid- 
dle of the last century, an individual of the age 
of twenty-two, was condemned to the hulks for 
life. It was then the custom, or at any rate in 
his case it was the humor, of the court to pro- 
nounce the sentence for the term of ninety-nine 
years. The criminal has undergone this some- 
what prolonged confinement, and a short time ago 
was set at liberty. Though bent double, and 
bowed almost to the knees, he is in the enjoy 
ment of perfect health. He recently attained 
his one hundred and twenty-first birthday. 

Turpans vs. Hars.—The hat is held in ut- 
ter abomination by the Tarks, though latterly 
they have been compelled to wear the European 
infantry cap. The sevorest malediction which 
one of the Druses of Lebanon can utter against 
another is, ‘‘ May God put a hat on your head!” 
Some fashions of hats are, or ought to be, an 
abomination to Christians. 

number of the 
poor children of Thespig have been strolling in 
the California mining districts endeavoring to 
get the wherewithal to keep the gaunt wolf from 
the door. 


Just so.—Ladies who wear hoops are said 
to be perfectly unapproachable. 
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LONG EVENINGS. 

Night shuts down upon us now at quite an 
early hour. The afternoons are brief and getting 
briefer. Yet, if we miss the prolonged daylight, 
and the pleasant summer evenings. with their 
warm breath and vivifying charms, there is no 

* reason to regret their departure, for nature deals 
with us kindly, and the doctrine of compensation 
is carried throughout the year. While the change 
of temperature gives additional vigor to the 
body, the mind, its sympathetic companion, is 
also strengthened and re-invigorated ; and these 
long evenings, by shortening the hours of labor, 
afford ample opportunity for the exercise of 
faculties thus freshened and re-juvenated. The 
fall and winter evenings afford grand* opportu- 
nities for study, and are eagerly embraced by 
those who can find no time for reading in the 
summer months. Books are now so cheap that 
few persons cannot afford to possess them. A 
hundred dollars judiciously expended will pur- 
chase quite a respectable library; such a library 
as would have been deemed ample by a learned 
man before the invention of printing, when a 
scholar who wished to possess himself of a classic 
work had to go through the tedious process of 
transcription, happy if he could be allowed the 
privilege of copying from a rare original manu- 
script. Yet .those students were learned and 
wise men, because learning and wisdom are not 
gathered from a multiplicity of books, but from 
a few excellent works thoroughly digested. The 
press, which diffuses information, affords by the 
great cheapness and number of its productions, 
a temptation to rapid and extensive reading. 
Modern authors are unjustifiably prolific and 
prolix. 

The grain of gold that occupied but a small 
space on the folio of an author, is beaten into 
many pages of glittering leaf by the modern 
writer. We see very little of that nervous, con- 
densed, laconic writing which distinguished the 
past and some preceding centuries, when a book 
was a gold mine of thought. Readers who wish 
to economize their time must be careful to choose 
the best works on any given subject, and master 
them thoroughly. Amother good rule for the 
profitable employment of time, is to commence 
the study of a new science by the simplest ele- 
mentary books. Don’t be afraid to take up a 
history because it is written for children. In 
Napoleon’s library were many books composed 
for the youngest class of readers—and these he 
selected by preference when he wished to begin a 
new study. But our long evenings must not be 
all surrendered to labor. We must avoid alike 


the “all work ” and the “all play” principle. 


Society—musio—the drama—are necessary to 
the balance of the mind. Human nature craves 
and will have excitement; we should only be 
carefal that it is not immoderate, and that it is 
pure in character, 


A NEW MAMMOTH CAVE. 

A correspondent of the Detroit Tribune, 
writing from Mackinaw, tells of the discovery 
at that place of a remarkable cave, the entrance 
to which was revealed, lately, by a rush of water 
during a storm, which washed away the sur- 
rounding earth and rubbish. The opening was 
about four feet high and ten feet in width. A 
party of ladies and gentlemen, well provided 
with lights and cords, entered it, and after as- 
cending gradually through a long and narrow 
alley, surrounded upon every side with stalac- 
tites and crystals of calcareous spar, which glit- 
tered like diamonds, in the torchlight, suddenly 
found themselves in an immense dome, or am- 
phitheatre, two hundred and fifty feet in length 
by two hundred and forty in width, and one 
hundred and eighty in height. Leaving this 
beautifal place, they then passed through a long 
series of alleys and magnificent chambers, and 
finally discovered a.dim light through a crevice 
of the wall in front. Excavating a place of suf- 
ficient size for passage, they passed through and 
found themselves in a small cave, near “ Dous- 
man’s farm-house.” They had travelled a dis- 
tance of nearly three miles beneath the surface 
of the ground. 


Muncuavusen.—Somé persons have doubted 
the existence of such a man as Munchausen, 
though all may be excused from believing in 
the tales attributed tohim. Yet there was really 
such a personage as Jerome Charles Frederick 
Von Munchausen, a German officer who served 
with distinction in the Russian service against 
the Turks. His arms were pistols and sabre, 
but he had a wonderful faculty of drawing the 
long bow. 


Fatat Accipent.—An insane cat lately 
leaped from an upper story of Gibbs’s hotel, 
in Court Squaré, in this city, and destroyed her- 
self. All who have felines will sympathize with 
her late proprietor. 


Fusrxi.—This talented and eccentric man 
uttered one of the most valuable of art-aphorisms 
when he said “he is the prince of artists and 
men, who knows the moment when his work is 
done.” 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Locusts have done much damage to the crops 
in Southern Russia this season. 

The British in the Sea of Azof have blown 
up the sunken Russian ships of war. 

Mr. Hancock, a London jeweller, has in the 
Paris exhibition jewels of the value of $650,000. 

Advices from Paris state that 50,000 addi- 
tional reinforcements are to be sent to the 
Crimea. 

It is a curious fact that during the period of 
one hundred and thirty eight years, the first-born 
of the Austrian house has been a girl. 

Late news from India state that the British 
government was about to collect a Crimean re- 
serve force from that country at Cairo. 

The Turkish government has authorized the 
construction of a railway from Constantinople 
to Belgrade, which will soon be open for traders. 

The Paris Mint have struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the visit of Queen Victoria. It 
is executed in gold, platina, aluminum, silver, 
and bronze. 

Of the twelve gates of Rome, only three are 
now held by the French—i. e., the Cavalleggieri, 
leading to Civita Vecchia; the Porta del Popo- 
Jo, leading to Tuscany and Romagna; and the 
Porta San Giovanni, on the road to Naples. 


The mayor of Havre has issued a decree pro- 
hibiting sailors of all nations from carrying 
knives in their girdles in the town, and declar- 
ing that captains of ships will be held civilly re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the men under their 
command. 

- Among the medical graduates of the Edin- 
burgh University, who obtained their diplomas 
at the last examination, were a Chinese and four 

ptians. The Chinese graduate, Won Fun, 
is believed to be the first Chinaman who ever 
graduated at a British university. 

The English destroyed at Berdiansk, in the 
Sea of Azof, ten large granaries, filled with 
wheat, each averaging about two hundred tons 
im capacity, and several flour mills, which have 
been employed night and day grinding for the 
use of the Rassians. 

A ukase of the emperor of Russia calls out 
the militia in eleven additional governments. A 
demand is made of twenty-three men out of every 
one thousand of the population—the levy to 


commence on the Ist day of October, and to be | 


completed by the end of November. 

A servant girl lately robbed a gentleman re- 
siding in Paris of 100,000 francs ($20,000) ; for 
some time the thief was undiscovered, but at 
length she was caught and all the money found. 
The amount had been carelessly left lying upon 
a desk, and, under the circuinstances, the owner 
almost deserved to lose it. 

In England, for the fifty years previous to 
1800, 96 of every 1000 deaths were of small pox ; 
from 1800 to 1850, only 25 out of 1000. In 
France, out of 2,671,562 persons vaccinated, 
there were but seven fatal cases of the disease, 
and in many of the departments, small pox is 
now unknown. 


The annual subscriptions to the London Art 
Union amount to more than $200,000, 

The Persian government instigated by Russia, 
say the British has suppressed Protestant schools, 

A telegraph from Hamburg, in Norway, 
through Denmark to Christiana, in Sweden, has 
just been completed and put into operation. 

The Moniteur. states officially that the sum 
total of the subscriptions to the French loan is 
3,652,591,985 francs. 

Mdle. Rosa Bondeur’s picture of “ The Horse 
Fair” is sold to an Englishman—but not a res- 
ident in England—for a trifle under £2000. 

The pope has awarded a gold medal to Prince 
Borghese, for importing a Darham bull. We 
thought the pope had bulls enough of his own. 

One in every six of the men, women and chil- 
dren of Newcastle, Eng., is a pauper, and the total 
number of paupers in the town exceeds 16,000, 


A codfish was recently brought ashore at Buck- 
ie, in England, which had in its stomach no less 
than twenty-five full grown herrings. 

At the theatres in Paris you keep your place 
by tying a handkerchief round your seat. No 
one will take either in your absence. 

The Russian loss at Sweaborg is reported at 
only 40 killed and 160 wounded; the fourtifica- 
tions were destroyed. 

One of the missionaries to the Jews in Lon- 
don has received during the last year, 1149 
visits from Jews and Jewesses, who are og 
instruction in Christianity. 

The report in Paris is, that if the Empress Eu- 
genie gives birth to a daughter, the emperor will 
repeal the Salic Law, in order that his daughter 


May reign. 


A Mr. Daft, civil engineer, has designed a 
war raft, 1500 feet long, and 300 fect wide, pro- 
pelled by screws and paddles, to carry a weight 
<a tons, at a speed of fifteen kuots an 

ur. 

Some difficulty has arisen between the govern- 
ment of Moldavia and the Ottoman ministry, 
the latter having replied in favorable terms to a 
— by the Jews of the province for greater 
reedom. 

During the funeral of Lord Raglan, not a 
Rassian gun was fired. In return, as soon as 
the church bells an tolling, announcing the 
death of Admiral inoff, all the allied bat- 
teries were silenced. 

A Berlin paper states that Austria has declar- 
ed that she will treat according to military Jaw 
every individual found tampering with Austrian 
soldiers with a view of inducing them to join 
the Anglo-Italian legion. 

The Russian loss in the battle of the Tcher- 
naya was nearly 4000 killed and wounded, and 
of the allies only 1000. The Russians were not 
—— across the river, and therefore held their 
ormer position. 

The Military Gazette of Vienna states that 
the Emperor Alexander, accompanied by his 
brothers, Nicholas and Michael, will soon pro- 
ceed to Sebastopol, as he verbally promised his 
late father to do, to thank the garrison for their 


“| brave defence. 
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Record of the Times. 


A “ Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society” has 
been formed in San Francisco. 

Rev. Dr. Cone, who died lately in New York, 
had been an editor and a treasury clerk. 

Willis says that Rachel is the “ world’s most 
gifted woman.” This is unqualified praire. 

A Paris paper warns our Indians that Rachel 
is lean, and begs they wont eat her. 

* "The fashionables spend half a million of dol- 
lars annually at Cape May. 

The following toast, given at Plymonth, jarely, 
is excellent : “The American Fair—Too wise to 
take the veil, too beautiful to need it.” 

The best water in Baltimore is from artesian 
wells ; they have forty of them, and expect to 
sink many more. 

Shakspeare’s Antony, when he boasts that he 
could once call forth Rings “like boys unto a 
muss,”’ unconsciously uses a word now appropri- 
ated by the Bowery. 

Predictions are not always verified. Madame 
de Sevigne, who could not tolerate Racine, said : 
“ There are two things that will assuredly go out 
of fashion—Racine and coffee.” 

When the three brothers, Abbott, Amos, and 
William Lawrence, left the paternal roof, their 
father gave them this injunction: “ Fall not out 
ND way, for a three fold cord is not quickly 

en.’’ 


An Ohio paper, recording an accident to an 
individual, speaks of him as “a young man 
tween seven and eight years of age.” Babyhood 
and boyhood, we suppose, are obsolete terms in 
that region. 

Coal, in great abundance, has been found near 
the line dividing the British possessions from the 
old boundary line of Oregon. A Catholic mis- 
sionary reports that this coal is far superior to 
any he had seen on the coast, 

The Rensellaer Manor tenants once held a 
meeting and resolved that the payment of one- 
tenth of the produce was too heavy a rent, 
agreed unanimously thereafter that they would 
pay only one-sixth. ‘Chey never discovered their 
mistake till the rent became due. 

Since the laws abolishing imprisonment for 
debt and exemption in addition to the home- 
stead, a certain amount of personal property 
from attachment, have gone into operation, 
business of sheriffs and constables has consider- 
ably decreased. 


A late California paper mentions the discovery 
of a spring in El Dorado county, whose waters 
flow from a bed of arsenic. The mineral deposit 
is thirty feet thick, and crops out of the sur- 
face of the earth. Veins in it abound with gold. 
The namoof “ Death Spring” has been given 
tothe stream. 

A gentleman in Winchester, Va., has sueceed- 
ed in producing the tamarind, in perfection, from 
seeds picked out of the preserved fruit. The 
tamarind is a beautiful tree, and will grow ra 
where. The seeds should be planted in the fall, 
about four inches apart, The sprouts are trans- 
planted when about three feet high. . 


A ray of light will perform the tour of the 
world in about the same time that it would re- 
quire to wink our eyelids. 


Four of the Presbyterian clergymen of New 
York city have retained their pastoral one 
for a period of twenty five years—Rey. 
Spring, McElroy, Phillips and Krebs. 

The U. S. steamer Michigan has just left De- 
troit for a cruise on Lake Superior, and will be 
the first national vessel that ever floated upon 
the greatest of American lakes. 


Bismuth has been discovered in Shelby coun- 
ty, Ky. The metal is very brittle and fusible, 
and exhibits by the blow-pipe the genuine char- 
acteristics of bismuth. 

Professor S. F. B. Morse, of telegraph cele- 
brity, has lately received from the emperor of 
Austria a large gold medal! for his proficiency in 
science and art. 

A supposed diamond, of extraordi 
has been found in 
Pa., and is deposited in Prof. Phillips’s office, 
Philadelphia. 

The Russian officers are pretty goed penmen. 
Thereis a sententiousness in their official 
communications, indicative at least of clear heads 
and strong intellects. 

Hon. J. C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, has 
purchased Basswood Island, one of the group of 
the Apostle Islands in Lake Superior, and in- 
tends erecting upon it a summer residence. 

The Russian pronunciation of the Crimean 
stronghold, that has cost the allies so many 
months of fruitless siege, is Seb-as-top ol, the ac- 
cent on the third syllable. 

Dr. R. P. Jones, of Philadelphia, has adopted 
the stage as a profession, and is engaged at the 
Charles Street Theatre, Baltimore, for next sea- 
son. Dr. Jones has been connected with the 
press. 

A ve ung lady, who went to a circus in 
fell in with the ring master, 
contrived to let him know it, and they were mar- 
ried after the performance, and started the next 
morning on the wedding tour. 

An Irishman and his wife who snplied to the 
superintendent of the poor in Rochester for a 
railroad pass to Buffalo, on the pretence that 
they were utterly destitute, were searched, when 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars in gold was 
found upon them. 

The pearl fishery has been carried on 
onceensilty on the soast of California within the 
past five years, and the Santa Barbara Gazette 
says that “a very great amount of pearls have 
been found.” m the same paper we learn 
that an expedition has just been fitted out at 
Santa Barbara to prosecute the fishing on the 
southern coast. 

The Presidential carriage of Washington was 
very large, and of such weight as to make the 
six Virginia bays, by which it was sometimes 
drawn, almost indispensable. It was cream-col- 


ored, globular in shape, ornamented with cupids, 
supporting festoons and wreaths of flowers; em- 
Neneuaiy arranged along the panel-work, and 
was cov 

quality. 


in with coach glass of the very best 
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500 MERRY MAKING. 


Merry Making. 

The children of coopers are never free from the 
hooping cough. 

A young lady has written down in her album 
that Casters is a capital offence. 

If a small boy be called a lad, is it proper to 
call a bigger boy a ladder ? 

The quickest way of coming to the point is— 
cutting it short. 

The judge who “suspended his opinion” is no 
doubt in favor of capital punishment. 

The fellow who “scraped an acquaintance,” 
got kicked for it in return. 

Dyers are subject to the blues and scarlet fever, 
and clock makers to the tic dolereux. 

Why is a Shanghai chicken like a dirty house- 
maid? Because one is a domestic fowl, and the 
other is a foul domestic. 

Our congressional orators are never troubled 
with shortness of breath, although with them 

ence is pot uncommon. 

“Com@tell us how much you cleared by 
your wild land speculation?” “Cleared? O, 
ah, cleared my pockets!” 

Why is it not to be wondered at that your 
teeth cause frequent disturbance in your mouth ? 
Because they often make there more than 
one row. 

There is a village in Michigan where the 
church bell is rung every day at twelve o’clock, 
for the people to take their quinine, as they have 
the chilis and fever all round. 

There is an old Jady who says she alwa 
likes to travel by a trunk line, because then she 
feels confidence about the safety of her lug- 
gage.— Punch. 

“‘I say, Mister, how come your eyes so all- 
fired crooked ?”’ “My eyes?” “Yes.” “By 
sitting between two gals, and trying to look love 
to both at the same time.” 

Marriage resembles a pair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be separated; often moving in 
opposite directions, yet always punishing any 
one who comes between them.—Sydney Smith. 

Queen Caroline asked Sir Robert, Walpole 
what it would cost to enclose St. James’s Park, 
with a view to exclade the public from it. 
“Madam,” the premier is said to have replied, 
“only a crown.” 

Use of Adulieration.— Little Girl—“If you 
please, sir, mother says will you let her have a 
quarter of a pound of your best tea to kill the 
rate with, ne ounce of chocolate as would get 
rid of the b beadies ?”” 

Last a country merchant conjugated the 
in somewhat the following style : 
“ Hot, hotter, hottest—h , hottentotist— 
hottentissimo, hottentissimus ; hot as an oven, hot 
a6 two ovens, hot as seven ovens.” 

A story is told by the N. Y. Times, that the 
allies have been playing possum before Sebasto- 
pe being able at any time to take the fortress, 

waiting for the arrival of large Russian rein- 
forcements, 80 as to whip them all at once—just 
to save the trouble of marching into the interior. 


The man who was ducked by a water-wheel 
claims a revolutionary pension. © 

“Punch” teaches boak-knaping in one lesson 
of three words, “ never lend them.” 

When dq your teeth usurp the functions of the 
tongue # .— When they are chattering. 

The throat of birds is very small—hawks, 
nevertheless, often take quite “large swallows.” 
- It requires capital to start a newspaper } it will 
stop itself. 

An easy way to acquire German—eat sauer 
krout, or marry a Dutch girl. 

Scene in a restaurant—“ Waiter, if you call 
this bread, bring me a brick. I want something 
softer.” 

You must judge a dentist as menare judged 
in aristocratic countrics, by the excellence of his 
extraction. 

The reason why many ladies dodge an offer of 
morse is because the question is popped at 

em. 

“Pray, don’t mention it,” as the man said, 
when he was told by the tax-collector that his 
rates were due. 

A bashful printer refused a situation in a print- 
ing-office where females were employed, saying 
that he never “setup ” witha girl in his life. 

Which of your teeth are like a mantua-maker’s 
fingers and thumb when she is cutting out a 
dress? Ans.—Zncisors, 

An old lady being at aloss for a pin-cushion, 
made one of an onion. On the following morn- 
ing she found that all the needles had tears in 
their eyes. 

“ Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphrasis ?” 
“ Madan, it is simply a cireumlocutory cycle of 
oratorical sonorosity, circumscribing an atom of 
ideality, lostin a verbal profundity.” ‘“ Thank 
you, sir.” 

The greatest “thrashing machine” in Ken- 
tucky is a deputy sheriff, residing at Lexington. 
A short time ago, he “licked” four flat-boat- 
men and “a gassy butcher,” in eighteen 
minutes. 

An excited an once announced to 
the Connecticut Legislature a steamboat explo- 
sion, as follows : .“‘ Sister Meeker, and ledgers 
of the membrismature, the Elliver Ollsworths 
biled her buster.” 

A duel between a couple of dry clerks 
comes off in Baltimore next week. They fight 
with tooth-picks. If the police does not inter- 
fere, we expect to hear that death has overtaken 
two dickies and a fulse collar. 

“Ah, Sam, so you’ve been in trouble, eh ?” 
“ Yes, Jem.” “ Well, cheer up, man; adversity 
tries us, and shows up our better qualities.” ‘‘Ah, 
but adversity didn’t try me ; it was an Old Bailey 
Judge, and he showed up my worst qualities.” 

Jerome Cardan, as recorded by Mr. Morley, 
was in the habit of saying, “When you mean to 
wash, first see that you have a towel handy.” 
England is to blame for not having better at 
tended to the above advice. Before attempting 
to give Russia a good wipe in the face, we o 
to have seen that we our Russian to 
all ready.— Punch, 
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